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^- ^TLAND, SCT. 

r-'BEijiT i lEMEMBERED. That on 
tills fourth day of September, in the 
tilirty-foiirth year of the Indepeijdcnce of 
-J, 1 the L'nited States of America, John 
■-* Ki>fGSTON, of the said District, hath de- 
posited in this office, the Title of aBook, 
the right whereof he claims as Propri- 
etor, in the words following, to wit :— 
" The Reader'*s Cabinet ; Consisting of^ore 
than a Hundy^cd papers^ Original andUxmractj 
hi Prose and Verse, Calculated to Instruct the 
Alindy Reform the MoralSj and Amenm the 
Heart. *^ — In conformity to the Act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, entitled ^^ An Act for 
'the Encouragement of Learning, by securing the 
Copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, /to the 
Authors and Proprietors of such Copies,, during 
the times therein mentioned — and alsot to the 
Act, entitled " An Act Supplementary to the 
Act, entitled ^^ An Act for the Encouragement 
of Learning, by securing the Copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Propri- 
etors of such copies, during the times^^Jherein 
mentioned,'' and extending the benefits thereof 
to the Arts of designing, Engraving and Btch- 
ng Historical and other Prints. * 

PHILIP MOORE/ 

ClerJ: of the District of Maryland. 
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PREFACE. 

1 Lie Author presents his sincere thanks to 
Ills numerous patrons, and, without presum- 
ing to (fictate, he is ceitainly of opinion, that 
every paper in the Renders Cabinet is calcu • 
lated, in some way or other, to serve the ]x?st 
tinerests of man ; and as such, every class of 
readers may expect some gratification in the 
perusal of them. Several of the papers are 
origjinal, the rest are taken from the com- 
mon-place Book and Port Folio of the pub- 
lisher, and are the finiit of much reading and 
reflection; and they have for their recom- 
mendation the best authors and the greatest 
authorities. And it will be the Publisher's 
study, while printing the second edition, to 
make it more and more worthy the attention 
of an enlightened public. 

N. B. The Publisher most respectfully in- 
forms his friends, that the very long number 
of Subscribers to the Reader's Cabinet, 2,000 
and upwards, prevented liim from publishing 
a list of names — he hopes liis respectable pa- 
trons will deem this a sufficient apology. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Having perused lome of the papers to be inserted In the Header's Cabiaet, aod exx^ ' 
^uied it's table of contents, I am induced to believe, tbat it \i-ill be a book usefid ^ 
rcbools, and proper for the closet. JOSEPH C. J. BEND, 

IBr. J. Kingston. Bettor of St Paul's Parish, Baltimore. 

Sm, July 27th, 1809. 

The sp«cimeiii jrou bav« bMD pl«Mfd to ekUbit to ma of yo%u selectiona for * woric 

to be called •* Tba Bead«r'f OablMt/ appear to m« happily to combine initruction witk 

rntertainma&t. I dDubt not yma undtrtaking will receive pubUc patron ag!»— and am m- 

spectfuUf, ke. JAMBS ISGUB, 

Mr. Kingston. Minister of the Presbyterian Chutelk. 

SIB, Aognit Isi^ 1809. 

The specimens you have been pleased to exhibit to me of your Selections for a work 

entitled " The Boeder's Cabinet,** appear to me happily to combine instruction with en- 

tert ainment. Therefore 1 hope you will receive the patronage of our citisens tt large. 

Yours respectfully, UEWIS BXCHABDB, 

Mr. Kingston. Minister of the BaptisiCanizck. 

SIB, 
Though tha Schools may be already supplied with a censiderable number of eaieelltffli^ 
selections, in prose and verse, for the improvement of the English Beader $ yet tbe ex* 
perienced Instructor must be sensible of the advantage of additional pubQcatioaa, er- 
janged in a similar manner ; and the Essays so diversified as to Interest tbe jvoUifU 
luiod, and afford it aa eqnal share of pleasure and inaCruction. 

Even from the cursory review, which alone 11 has been in our power to take, of thm 
pieces you have selected, we have no doubt of the correctness of the taste and jsdgaeak 
v-itb which they have been chosen ; and that the woxk wlUboM A feigCCtiri>Ie rank ttwng 
u'.her voluotes already published for tibe same laudable purposes.— Sincerely wishing you 
xui(abIo encouragieueat in the pulblieation, we remain your obedient servants. 

8.VMUEI1 KNOX, 
President of tbe Baltimore College. 
Mr Kingston. WM. SINCULIB, Vice-President. 

DEAB SIB, Baltimore, July 29, 1109. 

1 have read, with much pleasure, several pieces of the " Bender's Cabinet,** and think 
them eminently calculated to delight and improve the young mind ; the more especially 
as they contain a considerable share of novelty, which ia much wanted in works of that 
(description. SAMUEL BBOWIT, 

Mr. Kingston. Principal of the Academy, Churdi-street. 

SIB— I approve the Plan and Contents of " The Beader's Cabinet,'* as far ac I huf 
been able to examine— The subjects seem pleasing and iostnictiTe. 

WM. TUNSTAIX, 
Mr. Kingston. Translator of I^anguefM* 

SIB, 'uly S9th, 1809. 

From apeiusal of a number of the pieces selected for your "Beader^s Cabinet; '*4ai4 

from an inspection of your table of contents, I am induced to believe it is a work well 

deserving of public patronai^e, and calcuUted to instruct, to please, and to profit — To<m 

yespectfully, D. E. B£ESE, 

Mr. Kingston. Principal of tbe English School, Sharp»8treet. 

IMend Kingston, • Baltimore, 8th mo. 1809. 

BensiUe, as every teadier must be, of tbe want of variety of books proper to be put 
Into the hands of children at School, X am pleased to see thy attempt ; which, from tbe 
«iirsory review of the contents, I am induced to believe will be a judicious one, to ex- 
tend and diversify the field of juvenOe instruction. X cordially wish and hope, that 
** The Beader<is Cabiaet*' vm meet witti «&«cux»5ejnent proportioned to it*s merit. 

J0H21 UVlNGSTOir. 

John KiagttOA. Fxincipal of tbe Reads' SsboiJS. 



INTRODLCTORY REMARKS 



A celebrated Eastern Philnsopbcr ven. 
observes, The periect education of a. irri- 
Gonsists in three points, in cultivating ;ii 
proving his understanding, in a-sistiuir 
forming his countrj'mcn, und in pfjCkj 
hiniself a fixed and unaltcraM" hal/il uf \ 
The great end proposed by learuiii^, :- •. ; _ 
to benefit mankind and our=elvc=, v'.'.'u _. 
or in peace, by action or &iJi^ta'u»-o:j 
however, make a sflieht deviaiio;; fi":- 
nition of the phiiosoimer, h\ ll\':i.^ '.ij. 
ourBclves and oar feilow-ci-.atur--! u- . 
17 end proposed bv a liber;;! tduco'. ■ 
considering the culiivuiion of om ■.^■ 
and the acqai&ition of kiinwii;ii:;- 
dary objects of it ■ — lor. kii'jw. 
taiiily be acquired b-l'oiv i" '■-- 
others; the consetiu<-iii.-ft ol iti.-Li".. 
before the good cuii b- ?-r. ■-■■.■ 
and the miii'd must li: enli^n-- • 
mcnt oi' oar natufui r-justj; 
tinciion can be iriiiti' I'ctv.- ■ 
apparent (roorl — No^^' ^ 
ceithtT be i>^rttfCi'> oi''-^''- 



VI. 

j[>1ctely improved^ in the short duration df ha: 
life, unless the accumulated experience and ' 
tlom of all ages and all nations be add^d to 
which we can gain by our own researches j 
necessary to understand the language of t1 
people who have been in any period distingu 
ed K)r their superior knowledge ; and that pu 
tainments may be made generally beneficnd. 
must be able to convey them to other nations 
Iher in their respective dialects, or in some 
guagc which^ from it's peculiar excellence, i 
be in a manner universal — It follows, there! 
that the more immediate object of education i 
learn the languages of celebrated nations, 1 
antient and modern — ^but, as these cannot, i 
sistent with reason and propriety, be taught 
fore our native tongue, our first step must b 
make ourselves perfect masters of tne langv 
of the country in which we are bo^n^ 
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RlSABEB'S CABINE^T- 

J 
i^ EDUCATIOK. 

jlTHE education of youth was cv(*r esteemed (tf 

^ great importance, that we find Solon made f 

%fy that those parents should not be relieved oi* 

''fgarded in their old age, by those children upo|i 

fiom they had neglected to bestow a virtuout 

lucation. By this, the sentiments become ge< 

irons, the carriage endeai-ing, and the life hon- 

arable and useful. 

Yet trust not in cultivation alone. It is the bleft* 
Ing of Heaven, which imparts success to such 
ibours of love. If God " seal up the bottles of 
jeaven,'^ and command the clouds to withhold 
eir fatness, the best manured plot becomes a* 
rren desart. If he restrain the dew of liis 
avenly benediction, the rational plantation lai>- 
ishcs ; our most pregnant hopes, from youths 
the most promising genius, prove abortive;^ 
Their root will be rottenness, and the blossoms 
ill go up as dust." Isa. v. 24. Therefore Id^ 
parents plant, let tutors water, but let both • jok 
'\j Father of spirits for the desired incrci;.sj* 

2he Advantages of Educ alien- 
brings chUdrcn into ovihr. Sacu .t. Uv?. ^AaNfc 
s ^mii^uii ii^^Uxrc^ iii'xt we lu^Aiuh ^ . fi^^Wi^ 
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-who arc not educated are %vitd and rude, and al- 
tliougli some, after receiving a good education, drc 
very disorderly, yet the regular discipline and in- 
struction of schools have brought multitudes to be 
prudent and orderly all their lives. 

It brings them under the means of religion and 
virtue, it is indeed to be lamented, that children 
at school too often corrupt each other ; but this is 
not the fault of education, nor of the master ; in 
general we have reason to believe that the mo- 
rals of children are well guarded at most schools ; 
and when the teachers are truly religious, the 
scholars have great advantages. 

It puts them into the way of great mental im- 
provement. At all schools, there are (or should 
be) such instructions, and such books to be read, 
that if a scholar is permitted to stay a reasonable 
time, has a tolerable capacity, and will properly 
apply to learning ; very great proficiency may be 
made, not only for a trade and business, but the 
three learned professions, physic, philosophy, di- 
vinity, and to qualify for any departments? of life. 

It capacitates for future usefulness. It will be 
readily acknowledged, that some persons of great 
natural parts, or great application to learning, 
have been eminent without a regular education, 
but there are but a few such instances ; but in 
general, those who have been the most eminent 
a? divines and poets, or literary men, are those 
who have had a liberal education ; and supposing 
that some never rise to any very eminent state, 
still a good education teaches us how to conduct 
ourselves properly in whatever state of life we are 
jiUiced, and is of continual use to us. 



ArPLAUSE. 

To be modcnvtc in our dcr^ircs aftor iip|»l-'«-v , 
manifests a christian spirit, while it iVee*- iih h oni 
that anxiety which thov are subjt'ct to, who liio 
lize their reputation. \\e degrade our charuetci 
when we allow it more than a subordinate rehire:. 
Like otherworldly goods, it is apt to dazzfe us 
with a false lustre ; but if we wouM aL-ccrtuin i: : 
true worth, let us reflect both on whom it i? b*. 
stowed, and from whom it proceeds ; and hi i\:c 
man who is vain of public favour, be humbled by 
the reflection, that in the midst of his success, l;^* 
is mingled with a crowd of imj)ostors and dcceiv- 
ers, of nypocrites and enthusiasts, of ignoriint ]>r( - 
tenders, and superficial reasoners, who by vari 
ous arts have attained as hi^h a rank as himself In 
temporary fame. 

1o be eager of applause discovers a slendv^^r 
merit, and self-conceit is always the attendant ol' 
ignorance : a man should blush when he is prais- 
ed for what he does not possess. Praise would be. 
valuable, did it confer those perfections we want. 
Nothing seems more sweet than praise bestow- 
ed by a person who is himself generally praised. 
Be careful how you receive praise from g-ood 
men ; neither avoid it, nor glory in it ; from bad 
men, neither desire it, nor expect it : to be prais 
ed of them that are evil, or for that w^hich is evil, 
is equal dishonour. He is happy in his merit, 
who is praised by the good, and imitated by tht.' 
bad. Praise no man too liberally when he is pre- 
sent, nor censure him too lavishly when he is ah 
sent ; the one savours of flattery, the other of ma- 
lice, and both are reprehensible. The true way 
to advance another's virtue, is, to follow it ; the 
best means to derry another's vice, \s, V^> ^^- 
c/jfjc it. 



PUIUC UBEIftT 

^ ^SpftEiIT j lEMEMBERED. That on 
tills Jf ourth day of September^ in the 
thirty-fourth year of the Indepeijdence of 
rg ^^-ithe United States of America, John 
^ -■ Kingston, of the said District, hath de- 

posited in this office, the Title of a Book, 
the right whereof he claims as Pi'opri- 
etor, in the words following, to wit : — 
" The Reader^s Cabinet; Consisting of ^ore 
than a Hundred papers^ Original and Exhract, 
in Prose and Verse, Calculated to Instruct the 
Mindy Reform the Morals, and Amena the 
Ileart.^^ — ^^In conformity to the Act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, entitled ^^ An Act for 
'the Encouragement of Learning, by securihg the 
Copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, Ao the 
Authors and Proprietors of such Copies,, during 
the times therein mentioned — and alsoi^ to the 
Act, entitled " An Act Supplementary to the 
Act, entitled '* An Act for the Encouragement 
of Learning, by securinff the Copies hi Maps, 
Chaiis, and Books, to the Authors and Propri- 
etors of such copies, during the timesstherein 
mentioned,'^ and extending the benefits thereof 
to the Arts of designing. Engraving and fitch- 
iHg Historical and other Prints. * 



PHILIP MOORE, 

Clerk of the District of Maryhnd. 
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I^REFACE. 

'iiie Author presents his sincere thanks to 
his numerous patrons, and, without presum- 
ing to dictate, he is certainly of opinion, that 
every paper in the Reader's Cabinet is calcu • 
lated, in some way or other, to serve the best 
tinerests of man ; and as such, every class of 
rearfers may expect some gratification in the 
perusal of them. Several of the papers are 
ori^nal, the rest are taken from the com* 
mon-place Book and Port Folio of the pub- 
lisher, and are the fruit of much reading and 
reflection; and they have for their recom- 
mendation the best authors and the greatest 
authorities. And it will be the Publisher's 
study, while printing the second edition, to 
make it more and more worthy the attention 
of an enlightened public. 

N. B. , The Publisher most respectfully in- 
forms his friends, that the very long number 
of Subscribers to the Reader's Cabinet, 2,000 
and upwards, prevented him from publishii^ 
a list of names — he hopes liis respectable pa- 
trons will deem this a sufficient apology. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



Having perased tome of the papers to be inserted in the Header's Cabiaet, and mxa- - 
iuined it's table of contents, I am induced to believe, that it will be a book useful ia 
schools, and proper for tbe closet. JOSEPH C. J. BEND, 

Ifr. J. Kingston. Bettor of St Paul's Parish, Baltimore. 

SIB, July Z7th, 1809. 

The 8p«cimaai jrou bavt bMs pl«M«d to exhibit to ma of your seleotionj for » woric 

to be called *' Tbe Beader'i Oablnet/ appear to me happily to combine iakraction ivitb 

Kntertaiament. Z doubt not jrmur undertakifig will receive public patrenaga—and am fe- 

spectfuUf, ke. JAMES InGUS^ 

Mr. Kingston. Minister of the Presbyterian Churcb, 

Slftf Aagust ls^l809. 

The specimens you have been pleased to exhibit to me of your Selections for a work 
entitled " The Beader's Cabinet,** appear to me hi^ipily to eombine instruction with en* 
tert ainment. Therefore 1 hope you will receive the patronage of our citisens at large. 
Tours respectfully, I£WIS BICHABD8, 

Mr. Kingston. Minister of tbe BaptisM^iurck. 

SIB, 
- Though the Schools may be already supplied with a censiderable number of e«(eUen<M| 
selections, in prose and rerse, for the improvement of the English Beader ; yet llie ex* 
perienced Instructor must be sensible of the advantage of additional pubncatiotte, ar- 
ranged in a similar manner ; and tbe Essays so diversified aa to interest fihe yvntliftil 
Mind, and afford It an equal share of pleasure and instruction. 

Even from the cursory review, which alone il has been in our power to UkB, of tha 
pieces you have selected, we have no doubt of the correctness of the taste and jadgmeok 
vrith which they have Been chosen ; and that the WOlk will bold A feijpcctaMe ranfc mopg 
*i\.'aev volumes already published for die same laudable purposes .-^ Sincerely wishing you 
suitable encoantgemeac in the pUblieation, we remain your obedient servants. 

8.VMUEIi KNOX, 
President of tbe Baltimore ColIo»e. 
Mr Kingston. WM. SINCIJLIB, Tice-President. 

DBAB SIB, Baltimore, July 20, 1*09. 

I have read, with much pleasure, several pieces of the *< Beader's Cabinet," and think 
them eminently calculated to delight and improve the young mind ; tbe more especially 
as they contain a coaisiderable ahare of novelty, which is much wanted in works of that 
descriptioa. SAMUEL BBOWV, 

Mr. Kingston. Principal of tbe Academy, Cburiab-street. 

BIB— I approve the Plan and Contentk of <* The Beader's Cabinet,** as far a« I havo 
been able to examiae—The sulrjects seem pleasing and instructive. 

WM. TUNSTAIX, 
Mr. Kingston. Translator of Iiangui^fes. 

SIB, 'uly 29tb, 1809. 

From apenisal of a number of the pieces selected for your ^'Beader's Cabinet;''an4 

from an inspection of your table of contents, I am induced to believe it is a vroik well 

deserving of public patronage, and calculated to instruct, to please, and to profit — Tottti 

jespectfully, D. E. B£ESE, 

Mr. Kingston. Principal of the English School, 8harp»8troet. 

IMend Kingston, * Baltimore, 8th mo. 1809. 

Sensible, as every teacher must be, of the want of variety ot books proper to be put 
Into the hands of children at School, I am pleased to see thy attempt ; which, from the 
eursory review of tbe contents, I am induced to believe will be a judicious one, to ex- 
tend and diversify the field of juvenile instruction. I cordially wish and hope, that 
** Tbe Beader^t Cabinet" vWf meet with cnccuE»56Aent proportioned to if s merit. 

30HK UYIKGSTOIf. 



INTR OD UCTOR Y REMARKS. 



A celebrated Eastern Philosopher very justly 
observes, The perfect education of a great man 
consists in three points, in cultivating and im. 
proving his understanding, in assisting and re- 
imrminjz his countrymen, and in procuring to 
himself a fixed and unalterable habit of virtue. — 
The great end proposed by learning, is the ability 
to benefit mankind and ourselves, either in war 
or in peace, by action or speculation. I shall, 
however, make a slight deviation from the defi- 
nition of the philosopher, by fixing the good of 
ourselves and our fellow-creatures as the prima- 
ry end proposed bv a liberal education ; and, by 
considering the cultivation of our understanding^ 
and the acquisition of knowledge, as the secon- 
dary objects of it ; — for, knowledge must cer- 
tainly be acquired before it can be conveyed to \ 
others ; the consequence of actions must be known 
before the good can be selected from the evil— 
and the mind must be enlightened by an improve- 
ment of our natural reason, before a proper dis^ 
tinction can be made between the real and the* 
apparent good. — Now, as this knowledge can 
neither be perfectly obtained, nor the vca^on. c^iva ** 

A 2 



VI. 

j[>1ete1y improved^ in the short duration df 1 
life, unless the accumulated experience an< 
tlom of all ages and all nations be add^d i 
which we can gain by our own researches 
necessary to understand the language of 
people who have been in any period distin 
ed ror their superior knowledge ; and that j 
tainments may be made generally beneficf 
must be able to convey them to other natio 
ther in their respective dialects, or in son 
guagc which^ from it^s peculiar excellence 
be in a manner universal — It follows, the] 
that the more immediate object of educatioi 
learn the languages of celebrated nations 
antient and modern — ^but, as these cannot 
sistent with reason and propriety, be taug 
fore our native tongue^ our first step must 
make ourselves perfect masters of the Ian 
of the country in which we arc bo^n^ 
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EDUCATIOK. 

iTHE education of youth was t^cf esteemed (tf 

j^great importance, that we find Solon made f. 

%fj that those parents should not be relieved oi* 

^garded in their old age, by those children upo|i 

rhom they had neglected to bestow a virtuout^ 

bucation. By this, the sentiments become ge< 

prous, the carriage endeai-ing, and the life ho»* 

iJrable and useful. 

Yet trust not in cultivation alone. It is the bleft* 
Ing of Heaven, which imparts success to such, 
kbours of love. If God " seal up the bottles of' 
leaven,'^ and command the clouds to withhold 
beir fatness, the best manured plot becomes a> 
terren desart. If he restrain the dew of hi$ 
leavenly benediction, the rational plantation laiv- 
fuishcs ; our most pregnant hopes, from youths 
\{ the most promising genius, prove abortiv(v 
* Their root will be rottenness, and the blossorajs 
Brill go up as dust." Isa. v. 24. Therefore Id^ 

f rents plant, let tutors water, but let both \jo\ 
*\z Father of spirits for the desired increase* 

Ihe Advantages of Educaiicn, 
hnngs children into ovA^t. SueVi Vs \;\v^ ?A.^Nfc 

B 







?/i.r ::;' ri: are bcit a f-^w ^ach inftir.oe? ; bu: in 
ir;:.':ra!j trio«« who have been the mo5i e:n:r.cnt 
. 'ivine* and iioet*, or litemrv men. are those 
<- '. have had a llb<!:ral education : and fupjx^sing 
t;i>:\ ,c*rnf; never rise to any very eminent state, 
-tl!; a g vod education teaches U5 how to conduct 
4* ;i .':\'/f',', j/ror>erly in whatever stiie cf lite we air 
i' ' <<J; aj.d f.: of cotztinual use to uf. 



To he moiloriite in our actios a1i(*r;.j..»L..-. . 
manifests a chri-riaii i^pirii, while it free- u^ {:C!.i 
that auxietv which ihov are H;bi:'ct lo, \^ho \.U- 
lize their reputation. We degrade our ehari-etcr 
when we allow it more than a subordinate rejiirc. . 
Like otherworldly goods, it is apt to dazzle u^ 
with a false lustre ; but if we wouM a.-Cvit^in i* 
true worth, let us reflect both on whom it i? be- 
stowed, and from whom it proceeds ; and In ih. 
man who is vain of public favour, be humbled I y 
the reflection, that in the midtt of his success. L.- 
is mingled with a crowed of iin])Ofitors and decoiv- 
ers, of nypocrites and enthusiasts, of ignorant pit - 
tenders, and superficial reasoners, who by Viiri 
ous arts have attained as hij^h a rank as himself in 
temporary fame. 

To be eager of applause discovers a slender 
merit, and self-conceit is always the attendant oT 
ignorance : a man should blush when he is prais- 
ed for what he does not i)ossess. Praise would b" 
valuable, did it confer those perfections wc want. 
Nothing seems more sweet than praise bestow- 
ed by a person who is himself generally praised. 
Be careful how you receive praise from {loocl 
men ; neither avoid it, nor glory in it ; froni bad 
men, neither desire it, nor expect it : to be prais- 
ed of them that are evil, or for that which is evil, 
is equal dishonour. He is happy in his merit, 
who is praised by the good, and imitated by tlw 
bad. Praise no man too liberally when he is pre- 
sent, nor censure him too lavishly when he is ah 
sent ; the one savours of flattery, the other of ma- 
lice, and both are reprehensible. The true way 
to advance another's virtue, is, to follow it ; the 
best means to derry another's vice, *\s, V^> ^'^- 
clj'fjc it 



Mr. llervcy, being in company with a person: 
who was paying him some compliments on ac- 
count of his writmgs, replied, laying his hand id 
his heart, " O, sir, you would not strike the 
jiparks of applause, if you kne\v how much cof- 
?upt tinder 1 have within." 



PATRIOTISM — A Virtue. 

Friends and fellow citizois, 

If ever there was a period when patriotism 
sliould burn in the heart of every native bom, 
and every adopted son of America, it is now* 
We live at a most eventful period ; a period uu- 
'jiciralleled in all the history of the world : a pe- 
tiod when that Almighty Being, at whose com- 
mand empires rise and fall, flourish and decay, 
is terribly shaking the nations of the earth, and 
the signs of the times are still big with the most 
noilentous events. But amidst the general anar- 
chy and confusion, the clouds and thick darkness, 
the wars and rumours of wars — garments rolled 
in blood ; the frightful consternation and afflic- 
tion, until groaning Europe is almost become an 
entire aceldama, one dreadful field of gore, there 
is, I sav, thisconsolation, this proud reflection, that 
America, the largest and most fertile quarter of 
the globe, is no longer a den of Dragons where 
the wild Asses bray^ but a peaceful and pleasant 
Jand, a goodly habitation. The great disposer 
of events seems to have reserved this country to 
be the last discovered, and to be the last resort for 
millions of human beings, that they might shew 
forth his praise. Great and marvellous are thy 
ivorks^ Lord God Almighty, just and true are 
f^j^ ways, O king of Saiats •, sux^\7 W^^ l^ot^ 



hutii dealt with us us he hath not deuH with any 
uation in all the intermediate ages r'rora the !•' ' 
discovery by Columbus, to the days of \\ ashiiig- 
ton. There ncNerwas so lavourablea clicunt 
stance to this country as it's emancipation tVcm .\ 
foreign yoke. Events in succession, make lhir» 
plainer erery day. But for this propitious cir 
cumstance, we had tliis moment been painfully 
involved in the bloody European wars. Foro 
most in the foremost ranks ot our worthy coun 
try -men, stands Washington the great. Immoital 
man, thy deeds shall live perpetual as thy name — 
before thy more valiant feats and vast atchievo 
ments, "the Roman heroes and the Griciaii 
chiefs, the boast of story, those mighty llmndi r- 
bolts of war," shall hide their diminished hcai!- ; 
yea, even th^ great Napoleon, with conquered 
Europe at his nod, shall bow and stoop to thci . 
This is no ranting senseless panegyric ; this is 
stubborn fact, and will stand the test of ages. 
Then let us emulate their deeds and live as bre- 
thren and fellow citizens, in peace and love at 
home, and in principles of honour and honet^ty to 
all ; ever remembering, that none but Americans 
can destroy Amiriea. In this solemn moment, 
the dcvoutest wish of my heart is, that we miiy 
hand down, unsullied, our own civil and religioirs 
liberty to the latest posterity, that myriad:; }\t 
unborn may call us blessed. 



A Russian peasant has lately made a watch of 

lingular and curious workmanship ; it is of the 

size of an egg ; within it are reptesexv\eA tVv^^v^- 

puJchre ofonrLord ; the stone closing \t^;!iTv<\ Wvv 

guards standing nigh— the watcb is a ve^ vi\^t- 

ivlien the hour striked, the stone is ?^^\\OiOitiv\>j t:< 

B o 
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led from the mouth of the sepulchre, the guard*^ 
fall on their faces, angels appear, the blessed* wo- 
men arrive, and the music is playe^^vhidU is usua^ 
to be played on Pascal Eve.. ' ' ' 



THE CHEAPSIDE APPRENTICE. 



The, very affecting history of Mr, Francis I S' ' . ■ 

as related by himself. 

I was bound apprentice to a respectablfi; 
tradesman in Cheapside. My master, Mr. Vin- 
cent, had acquired a very fair character, whilsfr 
he w^as making a comfortable fortune. His wifii 
was a dressy, flashy woman, who liked visiting 
And jaunting more than taking care of her fami- 
ly ; whilst my master was plodding late at night 
in the counting-house, Mrs.. Vincent and her 
daughters were either making parties abroad, or 
giving entertainments at home. As we kept nor 
tootman, I was allowed, when shop was shut, to 
run from one public place to another to call a 
aoach, to bring Mrs. V incent and her daughters, 
home. To lounging about the purlieus of a JPlay- 
house I owe my ruin. I was generally allowed 
to be a handsome, well-made young man ; this 
unfortunately drew upon me the notice of a set of 
those wretched women, who nightly crowd the 
Theatre ; I should have been delighted with the 
notice they took of me, had not my vanity whis-^ 
pered me that Mis& Vincent was in love with 
mc. This suspicion was fully confirmed to me by 
one Potter, an elder apprentice, but for whose 
wicked advice, I might have lived happy, and 

" died virtuously.. 

TAe Idea that Miss Vincent was in love with. 

«^^ ^i ODce completed me for \Ji^ wxcotiab \ Y 
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«ow neglected my business, and to dress out my 
per8<Mi became the only object of my thoughts ; I 
began to commit little frauds on my master, in 
order to obtain money to dress out ; for, ever 
since Potter had laughed me out of my religion, 
every principle of moral honesty sat loosely upon 

me. 

I am sorrj' to say, the holy Sabbath, in our fa- 
mily, was only distinguished from other days, by 
the shutting of the shop ; my master spent the 
greater part of it posting his books, and my mis- 
tress and her daughters were either dressing to 
go abroad, or else to receive company at home^ 
We young men, indeed, w^ere sent to church, 
but as we had no examples set us by the heads 
of the family ^oing thither themselves. Potter and 
I generally hired a gig, and dashed away from 
ene tda-drinking place to another ; these scenes 
soon made mc tose all respect for virtue and re- 
ligion. It was at the Dog and Duck I first saw 
the infamous Miss West : she was many years 
older than myself, but her person was as lovely 
as her heart was wicked. She was no sooner 
informed that I was to come into possession of 
^3000 the day I came of age, than she made use 
of all her deceitful arts to ensnare both my soul 
and body, as she often prompted me to defraud 
my master to supply her extravagance. My at- 
tachment to Miss Vincent was now on the de- 
cline, for Miss West had so far wrought upon my 
\anity, as to make me believe that so handsome 
a young fellow as I was, should look higher than 
a tradesman's daughter: From that moment I 
treated Miss Vincent with the most marked ne- 
glect, although 1 saw my conduct cut her ito the 
heart ; yet, at the same time I was base ewow^ 
to borrow money of her, which 1 NVVwalLVi^^ 
Mfiuajjdered away qq JVlis* West,, 
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When Potter's ai>prenticeslup expired, instead 
of improving ills fortune by throwing it into trade, 
he plunged at once into ail the vices of the town, 
lie possessed a plausible kind of prate, which 
caused him to be appointed chairman to our 
club, which was chietly composed of clerks and 
apprentice boys. Potter's principal excellence 
consisted in singing a merry song, telling an in- 
decent story, and teaching his hearers to laugh 
at morality, and set all religion at defiance, lor 
religion he maintained, was only an old woman's 
tale, invented by cunning heads to keep children 
and fools in order. 

There was an honest old Porter lived in our fa- 
mily, who for some time had sethimseif to watch 
my conduct, and at length he made such a faith- 
ful report of it to my master, that he gave up my 
indentures, and turned me out of doors. 

I was too much delighted with my liberty, to 
feel the least sense ol shame at the means by 
which I obtained it. 

I was sorry, however, to break oflF entirely 
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with Miss Vincent, for I still had a lurking at- 
fection for her ; I told Potter so ; his inventive 
genius soon laid a plan whereby I might get her 
into my power, and take a complete revenge on 
her whole family at the same time. This was by 
writing her a letter, setting forth the violence of 
my love, the unmerited disgrace I had received 
from her family, and at the same time requesting 
her to grant me a private meeting in order that 1 
might justify my conduct to her, as otherw ise I 
feared the violence of my passion would drive me 
to a fit of despair. 

This poor imprudent girl met me at the time 
and place appointed. I will not here shock my 
readers with Tclating the vWe stratageius \is\^^^ 
'J^c of to complete the ruiu oi tVAs ^oww^^^^^ > 



nor the tremendous oaths I swore to repair hep 
wrongs by marriage, as soon as I eanie of ajr^*, 
which would be in a very few months ; this 
somewhat abated her sorrow for the very indis- 
creet step she had taken. 

The day I became of age I went down into the 
country. My friends having been apprized of 
my {)rofligate life, received me very coldly. I 
practised Uie deepest hypocrisy on my good mo- 
ther, to make her believe I was quite a reformed 
man, in order to wheedle her out of a sum of mo- 
ney, telling her at the same time, I had an im- 
mediate prospect of entering into a verj' profitable 
concern with a partner of great responsibility, if 
I could but increase my capitaU 

*^ Frank,'' said she, with firmness, " there is 
no trusting to your promises ; as long as your 
conduct deserved my love, you ever found me an 
indulgent mother; but you shall never have cause 
to say, I acted towards you like a weak woman, 
by ronbing my viiixious children, to supply the 
wanton extravagance of a proiligate son. Vour 
wicked life, Frank, has nearly broken mv heart, 
but it shall npt shake my justice.'' Tlie well 
known steadiness of my mother's temper con- 
vinced me at once she was not further to be im- 
posed upon by the fallacy of mv arguments. 

As soon as I had settled my business, I return- 
ed to London to Miss Vincent, who had waited 
for me with the utmost patience, fully expecting 
I was come to fulfil my promise of marriage to 
her. " I can struggle with want, dear Frank," 
said she, " but I will never consent to live in 
shame." 

Nothing, I am certain, hardens the heart like 
vice; for although this i)oor young creature Avas 
brought into a very trying situation by \Vve ^tos- 
pect of soon becoming a mother, 1 swore V vs qxjJA. 
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never make her mv icife, wlio had di>CTace€l 
herself bv living with me as a mistress. On hear 



ing this, in all the tender agonies of grief, she ur- 
ged me to repair the wrongs I had done her, re- 
minding mc at the same time of the wicked arts 
I had made use of to beguile her of her inno- 
cence, and then, with clisped hands and stream- 
ing eyes, she threw herseit'on her knees before 
me, beseeching me to pity the agonies which rent 
her soul, vet mv hardened nature was untouched 
by her sorrow, agiin I solemnly swore I nover 
would marry her. 

Through excess of grief she fainted away, in 
which pitiable state I left her to the care of a ser- 
vant, went out and spent the rest of the evening 
with Miss AVest, whose flinty heart turned into 
ridicule the sorrowful tale I related to her. 

On returning to my lodging* the next morn- 
ing, I was informed ^tiss V incent had left them 
without leaving behind her the least information 
where she was to be found, and much did I re- 
joice when I heard it, that she had taken herself 
off so quietly. 

I now lavished ray monev as though it w^ould 
never have an end. By all I was esteemed the 
most noble spirited fellow in the world, and even 
little wits would be silent in my presence, because 
I was sure to pay for the wine upon which they 
were to riot. My cash at length beginning to 
run low, as I had been all along drawing irom 
the principal, I advised with Potter how to get 
furnished with future supplies. He advised the 

Sfdming table as a never-failing friend, saying it 
lad long since been the only resource from whence 
he derived his subsistence. 
] took his advice, and for some months was so 
succcFsfuK that 1 began to dash avray \\\ higher 
^ itt tlic w'Qsi end of the town, 1 \>ov\s^x -^tv A^- 
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i gant pliseton which I drove every Sunday in Hyde 

f Park, with Miss West by my side. One day as 

! I was driving furiously through Temple Bar, 1 

; had the misfortune to overturn a poor man with a 

heavy load on his back, and on his getting up I 

perceived him to be Mr. Vincent's old poller, to 

whom I formerly owed my dii-grace. 

" Ah ! ah ! what is it you young hopeful :" 
cried he, on seeing to whom he owed his n^^for- 
tune, *^ well, he must needs go whom the devil 
drives ; thy prancing nags may die a natural 
death, master Frank, hut verily, 1 think it is more 
» than thou wilt, boy, for if thou dicst out of thy 
fhoes, the gallows will be robbed of its due. 
What is become of poor Patty \'incent, thou 
profligate dog, hast thou broken her heart, as thou 
nast that of her poor afflicted parents >"' 

The sudden recollection of that unfortunate girl 
caused such a swimming in my head, that the 
reins droptfrom my hands, my horses took fright, 
and it was almost a miracle that I got home alive. 
The porter's words had made suen an impression 
on my mind, that I could not shake them off. 
Soon after Potter calling in upon me, 1 told him 
of my interview with the old porter, and also the 
cfiFect it had on me. " Frank," said he, " if a fel- 
low of thy spirit can be thus easily overcome by 
Xalms of conscience, let us instantly adjourn to 
B tavern, since good wine is the best remedv in 
the world to drown all uneasy recollections in.^' 
1 gladly accepted his proposal, we called a coach 
and off we went. lie no sooner saw my spirits 
inflamed with wine, than he drew me to the gam- 
ing table, where, before morning, I lost every 
shilling I had in the world ; I applied to PotteV 
to lenct me SO guinea*, as he had won more than 
200 of mc. 
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Laughing heartily he told mc, it had ever been 
a maxim with him, never to lend his money to a 
man who had not prudence to keep his own ; 
** but harkec, Frank/' said he, " I'll give thee my 
best advice gratis : such a noble spirited young 
fellow as thou art, needs never be at a loss for 
money, while he can snap a trigger, and the high- 
way is left open for him to practise upon. Men 
who follow the same course of pleasure, arc the 
last people in the world to help each other in the 
hour of distress ; virtuous men, Frank, only feel 
for the wants of their friends, and they alone 
find pleasure in relieving them." He then whis- 
tled himself off. 

\Vhcn I got home, I sat revolving in my mind 
how to get myself out of my present difficulties, 
when in a fatal moment, Satan whispered in my 
ears the word forgery. At first I started at the, 
thought, but my poverty was clamorous, my pride 
startled at disgrace, although my conscience did 
not shudder at the crime. 1 knew I could copy 
Mr. Vincent's hand exactly. I snatched up the 
pen to draw a bill upon him for 6001. but a cold 
shivering seizing me, it dropt from my fingers — a 
strong sense of my guilt now overtook me — I tore 
what 1 had written to pieces, and exclaimed, I 
am a free man again ; and for a moment feU 
thankful that I had been enabled to resist the vi- 
olence of temptation. I sat pondering, however, 
how I should maintain myself; again I was as- 
saulted with the dread of poverty, and again I 
snatched up the pen, drew the fatal bill, and iur 
stantly went out and got it accepted. 

But the moment I sought to take rest at night on 

my pillow, I felt as if all the horrors of Hell had 

se/zcd me. I jumped out of bed in my sleep, 

Jind jvas^oinff to throw myself out of the win- 



people of the house, awakened by ixly eries, raw 
into the room, concluding some villains had 
broken in, and were going to murder me. 

I never afterwards went into the street but my 
fears told me I was the subject of conversation of 
all the people I met. Once I happened to hear 
one man say to another, pointing to a third, 
" that's he, that's he," I tooK to my heels, con- 
cluding that I myself was meant, and ran from 
one street to another, without knowing whither, 
till my siffht failed me, and through loss of breath 
1 dropped down in a fit. Some humane people 
however, recovered me, and put me into a hack- 
ney coach which carried me liomc. 

PART 2. 

One day a sudden gust of wind blew open my 
chamber door, again I concluded the officers 
were coming to take me. Snatching up the po- 
ker to defend myself, I swore 1 would not be ta- 
ken alive, whentui'ning about suddenly 1 caught 
a glimpse of myself in the glass, my eyes looked 
Wild, my lips quivered, my jaws dropped, my 
teeth chattered, and my body shook, as though 
the last agonies of death were upon me. On 
finding I was once more become the dupe of my 
fears, my spirits rallied again, T dressed and went 
to the play ; there I met Sally West, whom I had 
not seen for some weeks ; for, to say the truth, I 
dreaded to meet an old acquaintance from the 
time I committed the forgery ; after the play, we 
went oft* together to sup at a tavern, we had not 
been there a quarter of an hour when she made 
an excuse for quitting the room ; in about ten mi- 
nutes she returned to me, expressing in the ten- 
dercst terms the satisfaction she had to sec m^. 

C 
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I was scixed and brought hither. 1 havc^ how- 
ever, since been prevailed upon to send my poor 
bfiili famished babe to my parents, hoping they 
will afford her that bread which her dying mother 
dared not ask for herself." Observing I was 
speechless with agony, poor Patty went on. " I 
did not wish to see you, Frank, to afflict you, I 
v/ish only to warn you with my dying breath, to 
>:opcnt the evil of your ways, and humble your 
soul before God. Repentance for sin, Frank, 
though bitter for the moment, yet I have found 
healthful to the »oul, and however the wicked 
who are at rase, may deride the GU)d who made 
Ihcin^ yci the sighing and the sorrowing heart 
will ilee unto him, as the only present help m time 
of trouble ; I shall very soon lay down my heavy 
bunlen of sickness and sorrow, and escape from 
r '-^^'^ksornr rjrison. ^^ I h"!!ll?''^' trust, to everlast- 
ing rest. — O FranK 1 Frank 1 It is far safer to die 
a penitent in a jail, than to live in a palace, with a 
heart untouched with God's grace.'^ 

Here she was interrupted by the unexpected 
rntrance of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent. O ye, who 
shall hereafter read my story, drop a tear of pity 
at the agony I now endured ! They no sooner be- 
heid their child, than each by turns, tenderly em- 
braced her, assured her of their forgiveness, and 
l^ently chid her for having concealed herself so 
long, adding, that as a penitent child they would 
most gladly nave received her, though they would 
have shunned her if they found her living in 
prosperous wickedness. She thanked them, and 
said, 

*' Mourn not my death, my dearest parents, 
but rather rejoice that I die penitent for my trans- 
gression^ and since I have received your blessing 
and forgiveness y I have but ouc ix\ove favour to 
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a&k iu life, which is, that you my kind father, ^^ ill 
extend your pity towards that young man,'^ }»oint- 
ing to me. '' O save him, if possible, from an ig- 
nomiiiious death, and remember that my child is 
also hi9. My business in life is done, and now, 
O heavenly Father ! receive my sj)irit, and par- 
don my sin through Jesus Christ my Redeemer. ■' 
Here her speech failed her, and alter a few euu- 
vulsive sti^uggles she expired. 

Great Heaven ! is there any punishment for me 
to suffer hereafter beyond what 1 endured at the 
moment ? A dead silence succeeded for some 
time, my gi'oans only were heard. As soon as 
]Mr. Vincent had somewhat recovered the shock, 
he liaised himself from the body of his child, aiid 
spoke to me as follows : 

*^ Behold, O young man, the calamities v^hich 
your crimes have brought on my family ! Behold 
my departed child lying on the bosom of her faint- 
ing mother ; yet I am not insensible to the agonies 
^vhich rend your soul, and sorry am 1 to add to 
them, by telling you, your excellent mother went 
out of her senses, on hearing you had comniitted 
a crime, by which you had forfeited your life to 
the laws of your country. O Frank ! Frank ! 
what deep distress can one profligate child bring 
on whole families ! Your crimes, alas ! have 
brought on your own destiniction, for 1 fear it will 
not be in my power to befriend you on your trial, 
much as 1 am disposed to do it in consideration of 
your relations. Too late, Frank, you must now 
ice how fatal an excessive love of pleasure must 
prove to a young tradesman. Honest industy is 
generally a sure road to wealth : as a sober reli- 
gious life is to happiness. To your cost you must 
already have experienced, that the w\eked ^uw 
have DO dependujiCG apon each other, suycvinqw 
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are betrayed, and brought to ahamp, by those 
very trieuds who iirat led your youth ustray." 

" O, Sir," cried J, " few and evil have been my 
days, but the great God above who knoweth the 
secrets of all hearts, can alone jtidge of the sor- 
rows of mine : it is not. Sir, the punishment of 
death wliich I fear, but the just revenge of oSend- 
eii Heaven which must follow it ; for, though a 
very young man, I am a very old sinner. Alas ! 
my dear anil honoured mother, is itthcntme, 
that the crimes of your own child have robbed 
you of your senses ? And yet the merciful hand 
of God has hitherto withheld his vengeance from 
striking vpc dead. To whom ahall 1 fly for mcr- 
ey and pity in my distress ? from the law I can- 
not expect it, and from the ottcndcd majesty of 
high lleaven I dare not hope it, since my present 

funishment is but the ctrtain wages of my sin." 
Ktc I am told I fell into strong convulsion fits, 
and in that condition was conveyed to my cell, 

fVrUten the night before my execution. 

It is now a month since I was put on my trial, 

and my guilt being fully proved to the court, I 

am condemned to expiate the enormity of my 

crimes upon the ignominious gallows \ 

O ye thoughtless young men, who have for- 
saken the God of heaven to follow after the en- 
ticing pleasures of this world, attend to my words 
as to those of a man speaking to' you from the 
grave, since the dawn of that aay Is now breaking 
on the world, in which I shall be numbered with 
the dead. Although atthe time I write, lam in all 
the prime of youth, and all the vigour of health, 
I shall this day die a just victim to the brokei> 
laws ; and my precious soul may be consigned 
orer to everlasting torments, unless the gi-eat 
Jadgcofall tbios$ will bs graoiouiV^ '^\«'ii,%t^\.(4 
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accept my wrrow for my sin, through a mercJ^iful 
Redeemer. 

My clays are numbered, my hours are few, 
and the tolling bell will soon be summonln*; nie 
to meet my (^od in judgment. The convulsive 
struggles of death arc already upon me before 
I reach the gallows, whereon 1 niUht hhortly 
hang as a warning spectacle to gaping thousands, 
and from whence I must shoot through the great 
gulph which parts 

TIME FROM ETERNITY ! 

O, blessed Lonl, have mercy on my soul. 
The above account was found in.ihe young 
•man's pocket after his execution. \ 



Lines written by the king of Prussia, after a 
most decisive defeat, when one of his geuejwl of- 
ficers had proposed to set him the ^^/fplc of 
self-destruction. 

In these sad moments of severe distrei 
W'hen dangers threaten and when soripvvs press ; 
For my deienee behold what arms are given, 
Firmness of soul and confidence in Heaven : 
"With these, tho' fortune hunt me thro' the land, 
Tho' instant, utter i-uin seem at hand. 
Composed and self-collected I remain. 
Nor start at perils, nor of ills complain ; 
To mean despair the low the servile fly, 
When hope's bright star seems darken'd in their 

sky ; 
'I'hen «hinesthe christian, and delights to prove 
His faith unshaken and uuchang'd his love. 
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KXTilACT FROM AN ORATION BY MR. VER- 

PLANCK Ol- NluW-YORK. 

Fellow cUizens ! 

This is a day of no common joy. This day we 
celebrate a triple festival — ^the birth-day of our 
iiiition, tiie return of peace, the triumph of prin- 
ciple. Wc rejoice, that another year has found 
our country free, and great, and happy. ^Ve re- 
joice, that the storm of war which hath long hung 
black uiid threatening over our heads, is now 
fast breaking away. \Ve rejoice, that the warn- 
iiiff voice of the sages and patriots of our land has 
at length been heard — ^that our citizens have been 
awakened to a knowledge of their dangers, and 
our mlersto a sense of their duty. It is indeed, 
a season of triumph. Each honest heart beats 
high with patriotic pride. And of such inde- 
pendence and such a land as ours, who would 
not be proud ? who so dull and cold as to view 
without exultation, the rising glories pf such a 
countiy ? Our domain — of boundless extent, and 
of endless variety of soil, and clime, and pro- 
duce — a land overflowing, bursting with redun- 
dant plenty. Our cities — gay with every ele- 
gance of pohshed life, and rich with the arts of 
jitjace and the proilts of commerce. Our soil — 
filled by a race of freemen, lords of the soil, 
lords of themselves. Here reigns the true equali- 
ty of civilized man, the equality of equal liberty 
and equal laws. Ilere, the mind free and un- 
shackled as the body, crampt and confined by no 
rude oppression, expands and dilates itself to the 
full stature and proportions of perfect manhood ; 
and, as if labourmg to repay the jirodigal libeL*ali<i 
ty of nature, essays its strength in evcify variety 
of in^srenious speculation, of liberal art, and of use- 
i2// invciitiou — one while, like l\ie MsAwiwk, 
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winding along in gay luxuriance through smiling* 
meadows and fields glad with harvest, dispen- 
sing joy and health, and fcrtilityi; and now again, 
like the Hudson, rolling its steady course to tht* 
ocean, and bearing on its broad bosom the rich 
products ofourinaustry, our arts, and our euter- 
prize. 



Reason of tht ust of the phrase '' let us 
PRAY,^' in the Liturgy of the Church of Hn 
aland. 

It is not in our power to prevent distraction, 
interruption and a vocation of thought even in 
our religious addresses to god. While the soul 
is immersed in matter, it will be sometimes too 
languid to raise its thought, or too volatile to fix 
tliem steadily upon God. This Is "our frailiy, 
our misfortune — but not to be imputed to us Jis 
a sin, provided we strive against it : And when 
we have done all we can, we have done, all we 
ought, for this reason, as soon as we enter the 
Sanctuary, we should beg the assistance cT 
God's spirit, that our thoughts may be fixed, 
that we may be collected in ourselves, and stM-ve 
God with that undivided attention which is due 
from a creature to a Creator ; as knowing that 
it is ridiculous to expect God to hear us when we 
really do not hear ourselves, which is the case 
when our lips move as it were mechanically, but 
our minds are absent and inattentive. It wa>y 
w^ith this view (see Bisse's beauty of Holiness) 
that in the ancient Greek Liturgies, the deacon 
was ordered to cry aloud " let us pray fervent- 
ly ;" and again some time after " h t us pray 
miorc fervently." And it would be well ii wc 
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could make this use of that extraordinary admo- 
nition which occurs so often in our Liturgy, viz. 
" Let us pray^' — and which was inserted with 
this design, among others, to rally our undisci- 
plined tlioughts, to recall our straggling ideas, 
and to put us in mind, that we ought to be pray- 
ing witii an atlcctionatc application. 

[*Sec(i'5 Sermons. 



Reasons for the Perpetuity of the American Re- 
public . 

1st. Our country presents a boundless field to 
active cnterprize ; and honest exertion can, here, 
rarely foil of success. As long as this state of 
things continues, w^e have little to fear from the 
irregular ambition of those aspiring spirits whoa© 
vigorous struggles for the attainment of wealth 
and po>vor so often throw into commotion those 
oKl and populous states, where all the sources of 
riches are under the controul of a few overgrown 
capitalists ; while the only avenues to public dis- 
tinction, are the claims of hereditary dignity, or 
of seniority and slow ascent through the routine 
of public service. 2nd. Our division into state 
governments — The sovereignties of the states 
comprise so much of that part of legislation which 
comes most nearly home to the feelings and in- 
terests of the indivifiuiil, that those passions, 
Avhich if felt at once throughout the nation, and 
directed to a single point, might endanger the 
safety of the whole, are nowemploved on smal- 
ler o!»jects and on a Smaller scale. 'The flame of 
local faction may for a time blaze with vehe- 
nu'nee,hutit is pentu}) in the narrow limits of 
the state where it originates ; its ravages are 
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flight, and the' reparation ea?y. 5il. t!:? fa'^HiTv 
with which party rage finds an easy ai;.; ii.inr,i.>'s 
vent — The immense number of icgi^liitlvo mid 
corporate elective bodies in the L ii:t:"d rtat?-*, 
form a vast system of checks an;.! ■\.:i'.:nv"-. j)or- 
haps, more cilicient iWdu those r:-^a 'i*;"iy pn.vul. d 
by the constitution ; whMe the ccr.bi '[ucrit frf 
qucncy of elections, which to a mere >jiv*ciilative 
politician might seem of tht* nsost dai«irorou> ifii- 
dency, is, really, found productive oi very saluta- 
ry elfects. For a week or two previous to every 
election, all is noise and tumuh — but beyond this 
we have little to dread. All that is most daivjiT- 
ous in the excess of party feeling in the peoj)le is 
refined away by fikration through the. medium 
of their representatives — the victorious party 
forget their anger and pergonal animosities in the 
joy of triumph, and the vanquished solace their 
mortification with boasts of what thcv can do 
at the next election ; or are, perhaps, con^<olell 
for the loss of their president or governor, by suc- 
ceeding in their members of assembly, or gotthig 
a majority in some city corporation. 



A DEVOTIONAI. HErLECTIOX. 

The follies of an early life I see, 
Nor aught so shocking now appears to me ; — 
Those actions never could from thought arise, 
Whose only fruits are penitence and sighs ! 
O ! may th'omniscient then the whole impute. 
Not to the man, but to th'incautious brute : 
Sunk by corruption, and restored by grace. 
The Gospel terms I gratefully embrace ; 
Since reason and religion both agree. 
Comfort^ blest Saviour / only flows from u\^<i 
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Friends aiid Brothers of the Washington So- 

ciettf. 

Among the many impressive lessons of political 
wisdom which may be drawn from the history o 
republican Rome, one of the most remarkable 
may be found in tlie conduct of their senate to- 
wards an unfortunate general, whose rash impru- 
donee had almost caused the ruin of the state. 
VV^hen the senate was assembled to hear the dis- 
astrous tale of Cannre, they learnt that through 
the misconduct of their chief, a chosen army, the 
last hope of the nation, had been utterly discom- 
fited, and the flower of the Roman youth left dead 
upon the field , but when they were told that the 
consul, even in the hour of overwhelming shame 
and confusion, had not forgotten that he was the 
first magistrate of a great people — ^that he was 
rallying the scattered remnants of his routed le- 
gions, and summoning to his aid whatever of re- 
source or succour the dignity of the Roman name, 
or the authority of his own high station, could yet 
command, every spark of resentment died away, 
and a vote was solemnly passed, that the consul 
had deserved the thanlcs of his country, for not 
having despaired of the republic. That, praise, 
fellow-citizens, is yours. At a time when general 
and individual calamity pressed heavily upon all 
classes, when others stood in cold and stupid 
despondency, you did not despair of the repub- 
lic. 

In t!lc darkest period of that gloom, ere yet 
the day spring had dawned in the east, you arose 
to the protection of your country and the relief of 
your Icllow citizens. You collected into one 
channel each little rill of charity, which had hi- 
i^bcrto wandered as chance or caprice might gnide, 
and bade them flow in one steady stream of judi- 
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clous bounty. You reared the standard of prin- 
ciple and called upon every honest man to rally 
around it. Excluding with scrupulous care the 
bigoted monarchist and the rancorous jacobin, 
you united into one body all who honoured the 
constitution, all who venerated the memory of 
"Washington. His life you selected as the great 
example of your conduct — his last solemn charge 
to his countrymen as the text book of your poTi^ 
cy. The success, which has already crowned 
your efforts for the diffusion of truth and the re- 
lief of distress, is such as should excite you to yet 
higher exertion. Proceed then as you have be- 
gun. Though calumny assail, though difficulties 
arise, still persevere. Hand in hand — friends, 
fathers, fellow-countrymen — hand in band bold- 
ly persevere. Pcr^eucre and you proceed tri- 
umphantly. Triumphant in the consciousness of 
virtuous principle, triumphant in the certainty of 
ultimate success — fully assured, that whatever 
dangers may seem to, impend, if the nation be 
but sound at heart there is nothing to fear. The 
dream of delusion will soon flit away. The peo 
pie will arise in the majesty of their might, and 
save themselves. 

VerplancVs Oration 



Hint to persons who come late to tcorship. 

A woman who always used to attend public 
worship, with greM punctuality, and took care to 
be in time ; was asked how it was she could al- 
ways come so early ; she answered, very wisely, 
that it was a part of her religion not l<i d\^\»\\^ 
the rcl'jffion of others, 

D 
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A SERIOUS REPARTEE. 

Said Frank to his sister,. ^ I heard t'other day^ 
You pious folks always believe when you pray ; 
The Almighty is sure to attend to your prayer. 
And grant you your wishes whatever they are ? 

* No, brother, we don't, she meekly replied, 
Some are granted in grace, some in justice de- 
nied; 
If heaven had answer'd my fervent desire. 
You'd have long since been snatch'd as a brand 
from the Hre. 



ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT: 

Sweet babe ! 
She glanc'd into our world to sec 
A sample of our misery ; 
Then turn'd away her languid eye, 
To drop a tear or two and die. 
She tasted of life's bitter cup, 
Refus'd to drink the portion up, 
But turn'd her little head aside^ 
Disgusted with the taste, and died. 

Sweet babe ! 
She listen'd for a w^hile to hear, 
. Our mortal griefs, then turn'd her ear 
To angel harps and songs ; and cry'd 
To join their notes celestial — sigh'd, & dyM. 

Sweet babe ! 
Sweet babe no more, but «eraph now, 
Before the throne behold her bow ; 
Uer soul enlarg'd to angels size, 
YHI^'^}^^ triumphs of the skies ; 
Adores the grace that brought her therc^ 
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"Without a wish, without a care ; 
That washM her soul in CalvVy's stream ; 
TOiat shortenM lifers distressing dream ; 
Shoi*t jiain, short grief, dear babe was thine, 
Now joys eternal and divine. 



ADVICE TO VOUNG LADIES. 

The language of adidafion^ especially if dcH' 
cate, is pleasing to most persons. Listen not, 
however, with eager attention, to the compli- 
ments paid you by the other sex ; nor believe, 
because they may utter a lew tender expressions, 
that tliey are enamoured with you. Remember, 
that some gentlemen think it a duty they owe to 
ladies, to be very complaisant to them ; but that 
the very same compliments they pay to one lady, 
will, with equal ardour, the next moment be 
conferred by them on another. 

Avoid affectation^ it indicates a want of sense. 
Affectation is also disagreeable ; it will expose 
you to ridicule, and may obscure the good quali- 
ties you possess. 

\V'hile you shall hold virtue in the highest es- 
teem, suffer not yourselves to be charged with 
'prudery. It may cause your virtue to be suspect- 
ed, and is often a cloak for a depraved heart. 

Blush not to be thought religious; nothing can. 
so dignify and bless human nature as religion. 
But while you strive to be strictly religious, you 
\\ ill discard all the parade and ostentation of hy- 
pocrisy. 

Be not hasty to propagate a report unfavqur- 
fliZe to any of your sex. it is an evidence of a 
bud hcartj to publish, with pleasure, the foibhjs 
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or vices of others. Such condact mast be xa-y 
tinbecoming in young ladits^ for reasons too olj- 
vious to mention; and they ehoald always re- 
member, that the vices of others add not to their 
virtues. 

If a present is conferred by you, on a gentle- 
man, it should be done w'A great prudence ; and 
it should be observed, that equal prudence, is re- 
quired by you, in receivmg a present from oue 
jiot of your sex. 

It should be considered, that beauty is no sign 
o( merit ; and that an Iiandsome person may be 
tendered disagreeable by pride. 

It mil add to Tour reputation, never to be guil- 
^y of detraction, but to tihew a regard rather for 
the honour of others ; and to your peace, never td 
indulge the jtassion of envy. 



Lions horn in Paris and London. 
One of the lionesses of the Botanical Cu^en at 
Paris, whelped during the night between the 18th 
and 19th Bramaire (year 9) three young ones, 
alive and at the full time. 'I'his is the same lion- 
ess, which, having become pregnant, for the first 
time, last year, hurt herself and miscarried on the 
17th messidor. On the day of her whelping she 
appeared languishing, and would not eat. She 
whelped her first young-one at 10 o'clock at nicht ; 
the second at 11 'o'clock within a quarter, and the 
third at 2 o'clock in the morning. She uttered no 
cry, and was as gentle to ber keeper as usnal. 
iMse young lions, all three males, were at their 
birth about as big as adult cats, but they had a 
big^r bead, and their eyes were open; they 
cniM^Ied along the ground, antlttoftut t^«■%^■^w4 
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like the very loud mewiiigs of a cat wIkmi exas- 
perated. Their h;:ads \yero void of mane, ainl 
their whole bodies covered with a i-cddish haii-. 
spotted with points and blackish bands : their 
tails were marked with black rings on a grounii oi' 
tauTiy colour. These three young lions are wt:ll 
in health and grow stronger every day. 'J'he iiu)- 
tl)er cherishes them with the greatest care. I'liis 
is not the first time that lions have produced in 
Europe. An example of this is quoted in the .tmi 
de la NalurCy or C/ioiv d^ Ob.se rv alio us .sur divos 
objects dc la Xaturc et dc VAvty which the au- 
thor has taken from an English book, tntltled 
JLondon in Minaturc, and printed in that eity in 
1755. *' Entering the Tower of JLondon, we were 
conducted to some iron-grated cells, in form of half 
moon*^. inhabited by lionesses of iliilerent age^. 
The first shewn us was the Prineess Dido, then in 
all the vigour of youth, about sl.>c years old, and 
handsome in every respect. The second was 
named Jenny ; we were told she was about forty 
years old. This was the oldest lioness ever scfu 
in the Tower, although for five hundred years this 
kind of animal has been kept there. She has been 
mother of nine young* lions, all begotten by a lion 
named MarcOy now dead. These nme young lions 
died in rearing, with the exception of Nero, who 
died about two years ago, having lived to be ten 
years old ; and of Nancy, who lived double tliat 
a*fe. It was not without extreme care that thev 
could preserve these two last young lions, for no 
animals are more difficult to rear, on account of 
the convulsions which they are subject to at the 
period of dentition. They were kept for the first 
year in a warm chamber, and fed with milk. 'I'hey 
were as gentle as sheep, but their natural ferocity 
was quickly developed with their growing 
stren^lii/^ 

D 3 
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HASSAN ; 

OTf the Camel-driver. — An Eclogue. 
Sceae, The Desart. Time, Mid-day, 

In silent horror, o'er the boundless waste, 
The driver Hassan with his camels past ; 
JC)ne cruise of water on his back he bore. 
And his light scrip contain^ a scanty store ; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand. 
To guard his shaded face from scorching sand. 
The suitrj' sun had gain'd the middle sky. 
And not a tree and not an herb was nigh ; 
The beasts with pain their dusty way pm-sue, 
Shrill roar'd the winds, and dreary was the viewl 
Witli desp'rate sorrow wild, th' alFrighted man 
Thrice sigh'd, thrice struck his breast, and thus 

began ; 
^' Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
*^ When first from Schiraz' walls I bent my 
way !'' 
Ah ! little thought I of the blasting wind. 
The thirst or pinching hunger that 1 find ! 
Bethink thee, Hassan ! where shall thirst assuage^ 
W^hen fails this cruise, liis unrelenting rage ? 
3oon shall this scrip it's precious load resign^ 
Then what but tears ancl hunger shall be thme ? 

Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my gnefs a more than equal share ! 
Here, where no springs in murmurs break away , 
Or moss-crown'd fountains mitigate the day, 
In vain ye hope the green delight to know 
Which plains mor^ bless'd or verdant vales be- 
stow; 
^ere rocks alone and tasteless sands are found. 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 
*' Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
^ When first from Schiraz' walls I bent my way!" 
Curs'd be the gold and silver w\uc\v\;etsvLacJje 
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Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade ! 
The lily peace outshines the silver store, 
And life IS dearer than the golden ore ; 
Yet money tempts us o'er the desart brown 
To ev Vy distant mart and wealthy town : 
Fall oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea ; 
And are we only yet repaid by thee ? 
Ah ! why was ruin so attractive made, 
Or why fond man so easily betray'd ? 
\VTiy heed we not, wliile mad we haste along, 
The ffcntle voice of Peace, or Pleasure's song ? 
Or wnerefore think the llow'iy mountain's side, 
The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's pride ; 
Why think we these less pleasing to behold 
Than dreary desarts, if they lead to gold ? 
•* Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
'* When first from Schiraz' walls I bent my way I** 

O cease, my fears ! — All frantic as I go, 
When thought creates unnumber'd scenes of woe. 
What if the lion in his rage I meet !^- 
Oft in the dust I view his printed feet ; 
And fearful oft, when Day's declining light 
\ ields her j)ale empire to the mourner I< ight, 
By hunger lous'd, lie scours the groaning plain, 
Gaunt wolves and sullen timers in his train ; 
Before them death with shrieks directs their way, 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
** Sad was the* horn*, and luckless was the day, 
** When lirst from Schiraz' walls I bent my 
way !" 

At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep. 
If aught of rest I find, upon m^r* sleep ; 
Or some swoln serpent twist liis scales around, 
And wake to angmsh with a burning wound, 
Thrice happy thev. the wise contented poor, 
From lust of wealtn and dread of death secure ; 
They tempt no desarts, and no griefs thev find ; 
Peace rules the day where reason vuV^% ui^\sv3kxA 
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^* Sad was the hour, ancHuckless was the day, 
*' When first from Schh-az' walls 1 bent 



way "' 



my 



O hapless Youth! for she thy love hath won, 
The tender Zara ! will be most undone. 
Big s^vel^d, my heart, and own'd the powerfiil 

maid, 
When fa^^t she droppM her tears, as thus she said : 
** Farewel the youth whom sighs eould not detain^ 
'* Whom Zara's breaking heart iraplor'din vain! 
*^ Yet as thou go'st, may eveiy blast arise 
^' Weak and unfelt, as these rejeetcd sighs ; 
*' Safe o'er the wild no perils mav'st thou see, 
*' No griefs endure, nor weep, lalse Youth ! like 



me.'' 



^' O ! let me safely to the fair return, 
** Say with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn ; 
** O ! let me teaeh ray heaii to lose its fears, 
*' Recalled by Wisdom's voice and Zara's tears." 
lie said, and call'd on Heav'n to bless the day 
When back to Schiraz' walls he bent his way. 



THE GOOD CHILD. 

I very wrcW remember a tender-hearted daugh- 
ter in London, who with unremitted attention 
and filial love, sweetened the last decKning peri- 
ods of an aged parent, who had once seen better 
days. * Truly of her it might be said, " the father 
found a parent in tlite child.'' My dear children, 
recollect this is almost your brightest earthly 
gem; this is the first commandment ; with pro- 
mises this is the way for God and man to bless* 
you, and you will be sure to have a good reward, 
even in this world, if you '^ honour your father 
and mother," 
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Observations on Oriental Eclogues, 

The genius of the Pastoral, as well as of every 
Other respectable species of poetry, had its origin 
in the east, and from thence was transplanted by 
the Muses of Greece ; but whether from the con- 
tinent of the Lesser Asia, or from Egypt, which 
about the era of the Grecian Pastoral was the 
hospitable nurse of letters, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. From the subjects and manner of The- 
ucritus one would incline to the latter opinion, 
while the history of Bion is in favour of the for- 
mer. 

However, though it should still remain a doubt 
through what channel the Pastoral travelled 
westward, there is not the least shadow of un- 
certainty concerning its oriental origin. 

In those ages which, guided by sacred chro- 
nology, from a comparative view of time we call 
the early ages, it appears from. the most authen- 
tic historians that the chiefs of the people employ- 
ed themselves in rural exercises, ana that astro- 
nomers and legislators were at the same time 
shepherds. Thus Strabo informs us that the his- 
tory of the creation was communicated to the 
Egyptians by a Chaldean shej)herd. 

From these circumstances it is evident not only 
that such shepherds were capable of all the digni- 
ty and elegance peculiar to poetry, but that what- 
ever poetry they attempted would be of the Pas> 
toral kind ; would take its subjects from those 
scenes of iiiral simplicity in which they were con- 
versant, and, as it was the oft'springof harmony 
and nature, would employ the powers it derived 
from the former to celebrate the beauty and be- 
nevolence of the latter. 

Accordingly we find that the most ancient 
poems treat ot agriculture, astronomy, and other 
bubject:^ within the rural and l\a\.\iYvx\?»^;s\.^xx^A. 
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What constitutes the difference betweer the 
Goorgic and the Pastoral is love, and the collo- 
quial or dramatic form of composition is some- 
times dispensed with, and love and rural imagery 
alone are thought sufficient to distinguish the Pas- 
toral. The tender passion, however, seems to be 
essential to this species of poetry, and is hardly 
ever excluded from those pieces that were in- 
tended to come under this denomination : even 
in those Eclogues of the Amoebean kind, whose 
only purport is a trial of skill between contend- 
ing shepnerds, love has its usual share, and th 
praises of their respective mistresses are the gc 
noral subjects of the competitors. 

It is to be lamented that scarce any oriental 
compositions of this kind have survived the rava- 
ges of ignorance, tyranny, and time : we cannot 
doubt that many such have been extant, possibly 
;is far down as tliat fatal period, never to be men- 
tioned in the world of letters without horror, 
when the glorious monuments of human ingenu- 
ity perished in the Alexandrian library. 

'Those ingenious Greeks, whom we call the pa- 
rents of Pastoral poetry, were probably no more 
than imitators, that derived their harmony from 
higher and remoter sources, and kindled their 
poetical fires at those then unextinguished lamps 
which burned within the tombs of oriental ge- 
nius. 

It is evident that Homer has availed himself 
of those magnificent imajjes and descriptions so 
frequently to be met with in the books ot the Old 
Testament. 

And as the Scptuagint translation of the Old 
Testament was performed at the re(]uest, and un- 
der the patronage of Ptolemy Pluladelphus, it 
were nut to be wondered if Theocritus, who was 
enUTtaincd at that prince's court, hwd bovvowc^. 
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some part of his pastoral imagcrj- from the poeti- 
cal passages of those books. 

In consequence of the peculiarities of the east- 
ern style so ill adapted to the frigid genius of the 
north; Mr. Collins could make but little use of it 
as a precedent for his Oriental Eclogues. 



The SWEET briar; ivrUttn in August^ 1798, a^ 
Keswick^ in Cumberland, 

AS late along the flow'ry side 

Of Derwent's murmuring stream I stray'd, 
A rosy sweet-briar -bush I spy'd, 

Full blooming in the sunny glade. 

Its blossoms glow'd with crimson dye. 
As o'er the glassy wave they spread, 

And on the gales that sported by, 
Their delicate perfume was shed. 

This day, returning to the spot, 
To view the bush so richly blown, 

With tearful eye I marked it's lot ; 
For all the crimson bloom was gona 

^' Now far away thy blossoms glide, 

" Along the stream that laves thy feet-— 

^^ Ah ! cruel was yon faithless tide, 
" To rob thee of thy flowers so sweet ! 

^^Tlu" fate demands a pitying tear ; 

" X et why, sweet piourner, thus complain ? 
** For smilinff spring shall soon appear, 

" To swell thy ruby buds again. 

^^ Like thee the artless maiden smiles, 
" AdomM with beautj^'s mildest ^'ace ; 

^' Till robb'd by man's insidious wiles, 
^ llic yirgin hloota forsakes Vi^t fe«,^?^ 
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But when to her shall spring appear, 
Soft beauty's germ again to break ? — 

Not all the roses of the year 
Can animate^ her faded cheek. 

Ye wintry winds ! O, freeze the wave I 
That eaused von rosy sweet-briar's doom ; 

And O ! yc lightnings, blast the slave^^ 
That dares despoil a virgin's bloom ! 



Account of ^someof ihc singular 'dies of thelatc 
Mr, Uoioard, — By Mr. Pratt. 

Howard had many singularities, but very few 
aftVctations. It was singular for mere moi-tal 
man to go about doing good for the sake of doing 
it: to devote his fortune, and his life, to explore 
the most neglected, and the most forlorn of the 
wretched, and to relieve them " according to 
their several necessities" — ^to begin the work of 
benevolence, where other people's bounty com- 
monly ends it — in a prison. All this, I say, was 
very singular, but wholly pure of aflectation. 
Further^ it was singular, deserving that word, 
indeed, masmuch as in human history — it is with- 
out a parallel — ^to put himself to the greatest per- 
sonal inconveniencies, and to encounter the great- 
est dangers, often of life itself, to accomplish the 
proposed ends of his philanthropy, since it is no- 
torious that he traversed the earth, without any 
consideration of political distinctions, or the na- 
ture of climate, in search of his objects, by which 
perseverance and intrepidity of resolution, he 
overcame all impediments that would have deter- 
rcd many e-vcojlent persons from attempting the 
like cnterprizcs ; and made e\cu iViosa ^^awV V^ 
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the way, who, with like good hcaiis, but with lc§s 
firm minds, would have found themselves une- 
qual to like undertakings : yet, in Howard, this 
was altogether unaffected : and, before any man 
sets down any part of it to a love of being parti- 
cular, or to a love of fame, arising therefrom, let 
him well and truly examine his own heart, his 
own disposition, and see that he is not hunting 
about for an excuse to his own want of benevo- 
lence, or to his own vanities, in being bountiful 
by lowering the principle of benevolence in ano- 
ther. Let it not be imputed to John IJoward, as 
a dishonour, that he nad enemies, who, while 
they could not but applaud the blessed effects of 
his virtue, laboured to depreciate the cause : the 
Saviour of the whole world, whom, perhaps, of 
human creatures he most correctly imitated, ha(! 
the same, and to resemble his divine example, 
even in the wrongs that were heaped on his sa- 
cred head, is rather glory than shame. 

*^ He was singular in many of the common ha- 
bits of life : for instance, he preferred damp 
sheets, linen, and clothes, to dry ones, and both 
rising and going to bed, swathed himself with 
coarse towels dipped in the coldest water he could 
get ; in that state he remained half an hour, and 
then threw them off, refreshened and invigorat- 
ed, as he said, beyond measure. He never put 
on a great coat in the coldest countries ; nor had 
been a minute under or over the time of an ap- 
pointment, so far as it depended on himself, for 
six and twenty years. He never continued at a 

Klace, or with a person, a single day beyond 
e period prefixed for going, in his whole life : 
and he had not for the last sixteen years of his 
existence, eaten any fish, flesh, or fowl ; nor sal 
down to his simple fare of tea, m'\\k, awviwx^^^ 
all that time. His journeys were cou^rnxxcdi l\Qve 

E 
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j|)rison to prison, from one groupe of wretched be- 
ings to another, night and day, and where he could 
not go with a carriage he would ride, and where 
that was hazardous, he would walk. Such a 
thing as an obstruction was out of the question. . 

There are those who, conscious of wanting in 
'themselves what they envy in others, brand this 
victorious determination of suffering no let, or 
hindrance, to stop him from keeping on in the 
right way, as madness. Ah, my friend, how 
much better would it be for their neighbours, and 
for society, were they half as mad. Distractions 
they doubtless have, but it is to be feared, not 
halt' so friendly to the interests of human Kind. 
But, indeed, all enthusiasm of virtue is deemed 
romantic eccentricity, by the cold hearted. 

With respect to Mr. Howard's personal singu- 
larities above described, though they were cer- 
tainly hazardous experiments, in the first in- 
stance, it was not useless for a man, who had 
pre-resolved to set his face against wind and 
%\'eathcr, and after passing all sorts of unhealthy 
i^limes to descend into the realms of disease and 
death, to make them. 

Some days after his first return from an at- 
tempt to mitigate the fury of the plague in Con^ 
stantinople, he favoured me with a morning vi- 
sit in London ; the weather was so very terrible, 
that I had forgot his inveterate exactness, and 
had yielded up even the hope, for his own sake, 
of expecting him. Twelve at noon was the 
hour, and exactly as the clock in my room struck 
it, he entered ; the wet, for it rained torrents, 
dripping from every part of his dress, like water 
from a sheep just landed from its washing. He 
would not even have attended to his situation, 
having set himself down with the utmost compo- 
sure, and begun conversation^ Vi\xdli\QV. xfta^dc 
»/i offer of dry dothes^ &©• 
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'^ Yes/^ said he, emilinff, " I had my fears, 
as I knocked at your door^: that we should go over 
the old business of apprehensions about a little 
rain water, which, though it does not run from 
off my back as it does from that of a duck, goose, 
or other aquatic bird, it does me as little injury ; 
and after a long drought is scarcely less refresh- 
ing. The coat I have now on, has been as often 
wetted through as any duck's in the world, and^ 
indeed, gets no other sort of cleaning. 1 do as- 
sure you, a good soaking shower is the best brush 
for broad cloth in the universe. You, like the 
rest of my friends, throw away your pity upon my 
supposed hardships, with just as much reason as 
you commiserate the common beggars, who, be- 
ing familiar with storms and hurricanes, neces- 
sity and nakedness, are a thousand times (so for- 
cible is habit) less to be compassionated than the 
sons and daughters of ease and luxury, who, ac- 
customed to all the enfeebling refinements of fea- 
thers by night and fires by day, are taught to feel 
like the puny creature stigmatized by Pope, who 
shivered at a breeze. All this is the work of art, 
my good friend ; nature is more independent of 
external circumstances. Nature is intrepid, har- 
dy, and adventurous ; but it is a practice to spoil 
her with indulgencies from the moment we come 
into the world — a soft dress and soft cradle begin 
our education in luxuries, and we do not grow 
more manly the more we are gratified : on the 
contrary, our feet must be wrapt in wool or silk, 
we must tread upon carpets, breathe, as it were,, 
in fire, avoid a tempest which sweetens the air, 
as we would a blast that putrifies it ; and guard- 
ing every crevice from an unwholesome breeze, 
when it is the most elastic and bracing, and lie 
down upon a bed of feathers, tliatTe\2L^i\ve.^^s- 
itim more than anigWs lodgingupou ftaivl ^lowa^ ? 
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" You smile," added Mr. Howard after a pause^ 
' but 1 am a living instance of the truths 1 insist 
on. A more * puny whipster' than myself, in the 
days of my youth/ was never seen. I could not 
walk out an evening without wrapping up — if I 
got wet in the feet, a cold succeeded — 1 could not 
put on my shirt without it's being aired — I was 
politely enfeebled enough to have delicate nerves, 
and was, occasionally, troubled with a very gen- 
frel hectic. To be serious, I am convinced, that 
what emasculates the body, debilitates the mind, 
and renders both unfit for those exertions which 
are of such use to us as social beings. 1, there- 
fore, entered upon a reform of my constitution, 
and have succeeded in such a degree, that I have 
neither had a cough, cold, the vapours, nor any 
more alarming disorder, since I surmounted the 
reasoning, rrior to this, I used to be a misera- 
ble dependant on wind and weather ; a little too 
much of either w^ould postpone, and frequently 
j>revent, not only my amusements, but my du- 
ties — and every one knows, that a pleasure or a 
duty deferred, is often destroyed. Procrastina- 
(iou Young very justly called the Thief of Time. 
And if, pressed by my afiections, or by the ne- 
cessity of affairs, I did venture forth in despite of 
the elements, the consequences were eauaily ab- 
surd and incommodious, not seldom afflictive. — 
1 muffled up even to my nostrils ; a crack in the 
glass of my chaise was sufficient to distress me, 
a sudden slope of the wheels to the riffht or left, 
get me a trembling, a jolt seemed like dislocation, 
and the sight of a bank or precipice, near which 
my horse, or carriage was to pass, would disor- 
der me so much, that I would order the driver to 
stop^ that I might get out and walk by the difli- 
oult places. JMuJIed wines, spirituous cordials, 
uud gre^t £res^ were to comiovt me \xivd\^ft^^ ws\» 
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the cold, as it is called, at every stage ; and if I 
felt the least damp in my feet or other parts of my 
body, dry stockings, linen, &c. were to be in- 
stantly put on, the perils of the day were to be 
baffled by something taken hot going to bed, and 
before I pursued my journey the next morning, a 
dram was to be swallowed down to fortify the 
stomach. In a word, I lived, moved, and had 
my being, so much by rule, that the slightest de- 
viation was a disease/^ 

'* Every man,^^ continued Mr. Howard, " must 
in these cases be his own physician. He must 
prescribe for, and practise on, himself. I did this 
by a very simple, out as you will think, very se- 
vere regimen ; namely, by denying myself almost 
every thing in which I had long indulged. But 
as it is always much harder to get rid of a bad 
habit than to contract it, I entered on my reform 
gradually ; that is to say, I began to diminish my 
usual indulgencies by degrees. I found that a 
heavy meal, or a hearty one, as it is termed, and 
a cheerful glass, that is to say, one more than 
does you good, made me incapable, or at best 
disinclined to any useful exertions for some hours 
after dinner — and if the diluting powers of tea 
assisted the work of a disturbed digestion so far 
as to restore my faculties, a luxurious supper 
comes so close upon it, that I was fit for nothing 
hni dissipation, till I went to a luxurious beo, 
where I finished the enervating practices, by 
sleeping eight, ten, and sometimes a dozen of 
hours on a stretch. You will not wonder that I 
arose the next morning with the solids relaxed, 
the nerves unstrung, the juices thickened, and the 
constitution weakened. To remedy all this, I ate 
a little less at every meal, and reduced txvy AvvsxVl 
in proportion. It is really wonderfvAlo ^Ckws\<lvi^^ ^ 
boiv impcrceptiblv a single i»or^c\ o^ ^\vtkv^ 
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food and a tea spoonfiil of liquor deducted from 
the usual quantity daily, will restore the mental 
iunctions without any injury to the coi'poreal — 
nay, with increase of vigour to both. 1 brought 
myself, in. the first instance, from dining upon 
many dishes, to dining on a few, and then to oe- 
ing satisfied with one ; in like manner, instead 
of drinking a variety of wines, 1 made my elec- 
tion of a single soii, and adhered to it alone/' 

PART 2. 

^' In the next place — ^but I shall tire you.'' 
I intreated him to go on till I shewed, eithA: 
])y words or actions, that I was weary. 

He proceeded thus : — ^^ My next business was 
to eat and drink sparingly of that adopted dish 
and bottle. My ease, vivacity, and spirits aug- 
mented. My clothing, &c. underwent a similar 
reform, the effect of all which is, arid has been 
for many years, that 1 am neither affected by see- 
ing my carriage dragged up a mountain, or dri- 
ven down a valley. If an accident happens, I 
am prepared for it, I mean so far as respects un- 
necessary terrors ; and I am proof against all 
changes in the atmosphere, wet clotnes, wet 
feet, night air, damn houses, transitions from 
heat to cold, and the long train of hypochondriao 
affections." 

" Believe me, we are too apt to invert the re- 
medies which we ought to prescribe to ourselves. 
For instance, we are forever giving hot things 
when we should administer cold. On my going 
down to my house last week in Bedfordshire, the 
overseer of my grounds met me with a pail full 
of comfortable things, as he called them, which 
Jie was carrying to one of my cows, which was 
^Saicted sorely with, as he called Vi, a rackttMi 
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complaint in her bowels. I ordered him to throw 
jaway his pail of comforts, and take to the poor 
beast a pail of cold water. Cold water, your ha- 
nour, exclaimed the man, with every mark of 
consternation ! — would you kill the poor dumb 
creature? — Why, she is in such des^eraii' 
ous pain, that 1 don't think a bucket ot sheer 
brandy would have any more eflect upon her, 
than if I were to pour it against a dead wall.-— 
No matter for that, said 1, take her a pail of wa» 
ier ! Suppose, honest friend, she had all her life 
run wild in a forest, and fell into the sickness un- 
der which she now labours, dost thou think that 
nature would ever carry her the hot comforts you 
have got in that pail ? Nature, your honour ! — 
but with submission, Nature must, when either 
man or beast is sick, be clapped on the back a 
little : if not. Nature will let them die. Not she, 
truly ; if they are recoverable, she will, on the 
contrary, make fhem well. Depend upon it, she 
is the best physician in the world, though she has 
not taken her degrees in the college ; and so 
make haste to throw away what is now in your 
pail, and fill it as I directed ; for whether my cow 
die or live, she shall have nothing but grass and 
cold water. Though the poor fellow dared not 
any longer resist, 1 could see plainly that he put 
me down as having lost not only my senses, but 
my humanity. However, the cow did very well, 
and I am satisfied, that if we were to trust more 
to nature, and sufter her to supply her own reme- 
dies, to cure her own diseases, the formidable 
catalo^e of human maladies would be reduced 
to a third of the present number. Dr. Sydenham 
I think reckons sixty difterent kinds of fevers, 
for example ; of these I cannot suppose less tl\a.w 
fifty are either brought about ^ or rendcTedLN^oT'&.^e,^ 
Iff nuBappUcation of improper reiueOA^i^ ^ oic>a;^ 
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our own violation of the laws of nature. And 
the same, 1 take it, may be said of otlier disor- 
ders." 

He now pulled out his watch, telling me he 
had an engagement at half past one, that he had 
about three quarters of a mile to walk to it, that 
as he could do this in twenty minutes, and as it 
then wanted seven mmutcs and almost an half of 
one, he had exactly time enough still to spare to 
state the object of his visit to me — " Which is, to 
thank you very sincerely," said he, " for the ho- 
nour you have done me in your verses : 1 read 
them merely as a composition in which the poet- 
ical license had been used to the utmost : poets, 
you know my dear sir, always succeed best in 
Sction." 

You will see by this conversation, that it was 
about the time when the English nation had been 
emulous of commemorating their respect for this 
great and good man, by erecting a statue, to- 
wards which I had contributed my mite, by de- 
voting to the fund the profits of my little poem, 
called the '^ Triumph of Benevolence;" — and 
while I am touched very sensibly with even the 
recollection of the public favour which crowned 
this little work, I very sincerely attribute a great 
deal of it's success to the popularity of a subject 
in which every lover of humanity took such an 
interest. 

In reply to Mr. Howard, I assured him, that 
he ought to be, and doubtless was, conscious, the 
liberty allowed a poet was never more unnecessa- 
;ry, or less made use of, than on the occasion al- 
luded to ; and that if an agreeable fiction was a-* 
ny test of the poetical art, I could pretend to none 
from having very closely, as his heart could not 
but at that moment tell him, adlveredto truth : — 
nnd that I assured myself ne "WO\x\0l ^yiitaA V>aa!t 
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truth was the same, whether expressed in prose - 
or verse. 1 added, it was my earnest hope, there 
was no ground for an idea that had gone forth of 
his refusing the offering of gratitude which his 
country was preparing for him. 

" Indeed, but there is,*' answered he with the 
most lively earnestness, ^^ 1 was never more se- 
rious than in my refusal of any and every such 
offering, and for the simplest reason in the world ; 
namely, my having no manner of claim to it. — 
What 1 do, have done, or may hereafter do, has 
been, and will always be, matter of inclination^ 
the gratifying wliich always pays itself; and I 
have no more merit in employing my time and 
money in the way I am known to do, than ano- 
ther man in other occupations. Instead of taking 
pleasure in a pack of hounds, in social entertain- 
ments, in a tine stud of horses, and in many other 
similar satisfactions, I have made my election of 
diflerent pursuits ; and being fully persuaded a 
man's own gratifications are always, more or less, 
involved in other people's, I feel no desire to ex- 
change with any man ; and yet I can see no man- 
ner of pretension whereon to erect a statue ; — be- 
sides all which, I have a most unconquerable a- 
version, and ever had, to have public exhibitions 
made of me, insomuch, that I protest to you, il; 
has cost me a great deal of trouble, and some mo- 
ney, to make this insignificant form and '^^gly 
face, escape a pack of draftsmen, painters, &c- 
that are lymg in wait for me ." 

Unless you had personally known Mr. How- 
ard, it is impossible you should have the smallest 
idea of the pleasant manner with which he spoke 
on his own personal subject. — ^^ I have detected 
a fellow at work upon this face of mine, ugly as 
it is," said he^ " even as I havebcetv wv3Ji5AV\\f^ \w 
tixe streets of London ; and i£ a YiacV^ue^ -c-o^jcJc 
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has been within call, I have popped into it^ drawn 
up the blinds, and sat snug, till I got to my own 
door, and then I have leaped out and run into mj 
own house, as if I was apprehensive a bailiff was 
at my heels. Nay, I have often had my door it- 
self infested by a lurking artist, who was literally 
in wait to take me off. But one day, since my re- 
turn, a trick I played one of these takers oft* di- 
verted me excessively. Y ou must know, I am a 
gi'cat gaper at the novelties that are continually 
presented at the print-shops in this great city — I 
was standing at tnat of Caiiinffton Bowles, in St. 
PauPs church-yard, the other day, to look at some 
political caricatures very pleasantly executed, 
when, happening to cast my eye side-long, I dis- 
covered a lellow operating on my phiz with all 
his might. Perceiving himself caught in the fact, 
he lowered his paper, and pretended to be, like 
myself and a number of others, looking only at 
the prints. I was just then in the humour to pay 
off this deception by another ; so seeming, like 
him, to be wholly enm*ossed by a figure called 
Scotch Economy, well calculated to provoke the 
risible muscles, 1 threw mine into such contor- 
tions, and gave such sudden changes from one 
deformity to another, that had my painter etched 
any one of my features in it's then position, the 
resemblance betwixt my actual self and the copy 
would have been just as striking as I could desire 
it to be. The painter, however, at leneth per- 
ceived the stratagem, and smiling, as if ne gave 
me credit for it, put his pencil into his pocket and 
went away. I own I enjoyed the joke, and have 
since practised it, more than once, with no less 
success." 

You will, doubtless, throw these sallies a- 

mongst his singularities, my friend, but they are 

^ no means to be stigmatized as ^«i«X^\:\w\%. 
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From a very intent observation of Mr. Howard, 
I am perfectly satisfied, that as he had but few 
who acted like himself, the proportion of those 
who felt in the same way the ordinary results of 
such actions were not gi-eater. That he was in- 
sensible to honest praise cannot be supposed, 
without depriving him of emotions which the 
most ingenuous modesty may indulge, and 
which arc indeed amongst the most natural 
pleasures of the human mind ; but to court the 
reputation of benevolence, by sufikering the lucre 
oi it to mix with any of his motives, or. still 
worse, to make it, as alas too many people do, 
a first great cause of being bountiful, argues an en- 
vy or a depravity in those who impute to him such 
vanities. In a word, if ever a human being 
could be truly said to " do good, and blush to 
find it famc,^^ it was the late Mr. John Howard. 

I presume you have heard, that amongst his o- 
ther singularities, is to be enumerated his gene- 
rous care of his superannuated horses. He had 
a range of pastures sacred to the old age of those 
who nad carried him pleasantly, or worked for 
him honestlj' and industriously, till they were no 
longer fit for service. This is the moment when 
horses are, in general, either sold at an under 
price to people who are constrained to allow no 
touch of pity to predominate over that charity 
which begins at home, or else they are destroyed 
and given to the dogs, their masters allcdging 
that it is an act. of humanity. Our philanthro- 
pist's humanity never leading him to Kill an old 
servant, he turns his useless horses into the afore- 
said pastures, where they remain happy pcns^ion- 
ers on his bounty for the rest of their lives. 

I was much delighted on walking oter those 
grounds with the generous master oi t\veT(\,lo s^^ 
twisty or thirty ot these quadruped Ycvvs\oxi^ts. 



enjoying themselves in perfect freedom from la. 
l>oiir, and in full supply ot al) that old age rcquii-eE, 
Each of the fields has a comfortable shed, which 
the inhabitants can resort to in the hard weather, 
and arc sure of finding the rigours of the season 
sofl-L-ned by a well furnished crib of the best hay, 
and a manger, either of bran or com, or some 
other nouriRhing food. Chelsea boEpital is not 
better accommodated — The day on which I made 
the circuit of the pastures was one of the finest 
of August ; some of the pensioners were reno- 
vating in the sun, others reposing in the shade ; 
but on the approach of their beneliictor, alt of 
them, actuatcti by a Bi)irit of gratitude worthy of 
imitation, that could move with ease, came to- 
wards him, invited his attentions, and seemed 
vci-j' sensible of their situation. Some, whose 
limbs almost refused their offices, put themselves 
to no small difficulties to limp towards him, and 
even those, who being confined to their hovels, 
might be fairly said to he bed-ridden, turned 
their languid eyes towards him, and appeared 
sensible of his pity and caressings, 

" These have been all very faithful creatures, 
sh-," said he, " and who have strong claims up- 
on me : — that poor fellow, who has now scarce a 
leg to stand upon, was the constant companion of 
my peregrinations for six and twenty years, and 
was as proud and prancing, as lie is now humble 
and decrepid ; and the iron-grey invalid, which 
you sec yonder, draffjjing his slow length along, 
was, in the days of nis youth, such a roving, ri- 
otous f(:llo\v, that no gate or hedge could Keep 
him within bounds, and it was a day's wort 
sometimes to catch him: — nay, when he was 
caught, i? rc(]uired more address and horseman- 
ship than ever J was master of, to nvakc him un- 
deratoBfi, thai the pWloaopliy oJ a. ^t%ou'% \«i4i 
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had more charms for me than all the flights of 
Bucephalus, or even of Pegasus himself. Look 
at him now. The morality of the contrast is ob- 
vious." 

In this manner he w^ent on, enumerating the 
several qualities, and historical anecdotes of the 
several pensioners. The one last described, he 
told me, " was at no time a horse for him, and 
-would not probably have been amongst his pcn- 
fiioners, but that he had once been rode by a relati- 
on of his, a young agreeable rake, who valued 
him for the very points that made him useless to 
me, his skittishness and impetuosity ; all which 
he asserted, were the sure remarks, both in man 
and beast, of a generous spirit, high heart, and 
noble disposition. Now, as my little frolic-loving 
cousin was precisely of this character himselt, 
and after a mad, but not vicious, career of fifteen 
years, consolidated into a very good man, I suf- 
fered the horse and his master to reform them- 
selves at leisure, and wish with all my soul, that 
half the reformed rakes about town, had turned 
out so well after sowing their wild oats, as did 
this young gentleman and his favourite steed, 
who, for the eight last years of his servitude, was 
a pattern of sobriety to horses and riders." 

1 do not recollect any other singularities res- 

E acting this extraordinary man : but if what I 
ave here set down gives you a curiosity for 
more, I have no doubt but it will be amply gra- 
tified, as there needs no ghost to foretel us, there 
will be an historian for almost cveiy anecdote 
and incident in his life ! Luckily he is one of the 
subjects, which can never be exhausted, and as 
Dr. Johnson once said to me of his friend Gold- 
smith — " He was one who canwot \3Ci loo xaxxOsv 
praised or lamented. " And nevet , \kGT\aa»s , >n ^'s 
the famous expression of Ilamlct moxo si^^vitcJA' 
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though quoted on ten thousand occasions, than tc 

Howard — 

" lie was a man, take him for all in all, 
*^ We may not look upon his like again !*' 



ELOQUENCE. 

There is as much eloquence in the tone and ca- 
dence of the voice, in the eyes and in the air oi 
a man, as in the very choice of his words and 
expressions. 

True eloquence consists in saying all that is to 
be said, andvleaving out all that is not necessary, 

True eloquence is good sense, delivered in a 
natural and unaffected way: that which musi 
be set off with artificial tropes and figures,ii 
acceptable only because the generality of met 
are easily imposed upon, and see things but bj 
halves. 

Great things must be delivered plainly, and 
small things should be said nobly; as nothing 
supports them but the expression, the tone oi 
voice, and the countenance of him that speaks. 

Speaking too much is so great a fault, both ir 
business and conversation, tnat any thing that it 
good is doubly so, if it be short ; and we ofter 
gain by brevity, what we would perhaps hav( 
lost by being tedious. 



EARLY GENIUS. 



To see juvenile years graced with all the beau 
ijes of science and learning, strikes our minds a^ 
a s/ngvlar phoenomenon; sucb, Yvowcvet, !mlv( 
appeared, though to account for t\\e\t cslic^o^t^ 
^^i:y talents Is not so easy. 
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Whether all human souls be equal, so that 
their powers are only expanded or restrained ac- 
cording to corporeal organization, or whether 
they are different in their own nature, may per- 
haps be a matter of much controversy. 

It is evident however, that what has cost ma- 
ny the labour of years, have been almost the 
first thoughts of others possessed of an early ana 
fruitful genius. 

But it is a general observation, " that premature 
genius rarely enjoys a long career. The accele- 
ration of nature in the mental powers seems to 
hurry the progress of the animal economy, and 
to anticipate the regular close of temporal exist- 
ence.'^ 

John Lewis, a premature genius, was born at 
Candia, in the diocese of Nismes, in France, in 
1719. In the cradle he distinguished his let- 
ters ; at thirteen months old he Knew them per- 
fectly ; at three years of age he read Latin, ei- 
ther printed or in manuscript ; at four he trans- 
lated from that tongue ; at six, he read Greek 
and Hebrew, was master of the principles of 
arithmetic, history, geography, heraldry, and the 
science of medals ; arid had read the best authors 
on almost every branch of literature. He died 
of a complication of disorders, in Paris, in 1726, 
aged seven years. 



Comparison between the Gospel of Christ and 
the Koran of Mahomet. By Dr. PorteuSy Bi- 
shop of London. 

If now, after comparing together the authors pf 
the two religions we have been considering^ \\\'. 
take a short view of tlie sacred books oi lYvose. tA\- 
gions the Koran and the Gospel, wc ^)a»X\ ^w^ '^ 
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JiffcrtMice no less striking bctwecli them ; no less 
strongly marking the truth of the one and the 
talshood of the other. 

The Koran is highly applauded, both by Ma- 
homet himself and his followers, for the exquisite 
bi^auty, purity, and elegance of the language, 
which they represent as a standing miracle, 
greater than even that of raising the dead. But 
admitting its excellence, (which yet has been 
<\ucstioncd by several learned men) if beauty of 
style and composition is to be considered as a 
proof of divine inspiration, the writings of Plato 
ajid Xenophon, of Cicero and Caesar, and a 
nuiltitude of other inimitable writers in various 
languages, have as just a claim to miraculous ori- 
gin as the Koran. But, in truth, these graces of 
diction, so far from being a circumstance favour- 
able to the Koran, create a strong suspicion of it's 
being a human fabrication, calculated to charm 
and captivate men by the arts of rhetoric and tlic 
fascination of words, and thus draw oft" their at- 
tention from the futility of it's matter, and the 
weakness of it's pretensions. These are the ar- 
liiiccs of fraud and falshood. The Gospel wants 
them not. It disdains the aid of human elo- 
quence, and depends solely on the force of truth, 
und the power of God for it's success. " I came 
not (as Paul sublimely expresses himself) with 
excellency of speech, nor with the enticing words 
of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
spirit and of power, that your faith might not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God." 
But, whatever may be the purity of the language, 
the matter and substance of the Koran cannot 
bear a moment's comparison with that of the 
Gospel. The narrative is dull, heavy, monotO' 
nousy o/jintercsting ; loaded with endless repeti- 
tions^ with 5cnse]ess and preposterous ^AbW%^ with 
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trivial, disgusting, and even immoral precepts. 
Add to this, that it has very little npvelty or ori- 
ginality to recommend it, the most material parts 
of it being borrowed from the scriptures ot the 
Old Testament, or the New; and even these arc 
so disguised and deformed by passing through 
the hands of the impostor, (who vitiates and de* 
bases every thing he touches) that you can hard* 
ly know them to be the same incidents or trans- 
actions that you read with so much delight in the 
Bible. 

The Gospel, on the contrary, is every where 
concise, simple, original, animated, interesting, 
dignified ; it^s precepts important, it's morality 
perfect, it's sentiments sublime, it's views noble 
and camprehensive, it's sanctions awful. 

In the Koran, Mahomet is perpetuallj^ boast- 
ing or his own merits and atchievemcnts, and 
the supreme excellence of his book. In the Gos- 
pel, no encomiums are bestowed by the Evan- 
gelists either on themselves or their writings. — 
Even the virtues of their Divine JNIaster are not 
distinctly specified, or brought forward in a con- 
f picuous point of view. It is from his actions on* 
ly, and his discourses, not from the observations 
of his historians, that we can collect the various 
transcendant excellencies of his character. Here 
we plainly see the sober modesty of truth oppos- 
ed to the ostentatious vanity of imposture. In 
the description of future rewards and punish- 
ments, the Koran is minute, circumstantial, and 
extravagant, both in painting the horrors of the 
one and the delights of the other. It describes 
things which cannot and ought not to be describ- 
ed, and enters into details too horrible, or too li- 
centious, to be presented to the human piind. li\ 
Uie Gospel^ the pains and the p\easutc:& oi ^\\x^ 
tare life arc represented cone isc\^ . \ti ^\tOTv^\y« 
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^(^ncral and indefinite terms, suffierent to givC 
them a powerful, but not an overwhelming influ- 
ence over tiie mind. 

There is still another, and a veir material 
murk of diserimination between the Koran and 
the Gosi>el. Mahomet shews throughout the ut- 
most anxiety to guard aga.'nst objections, to ac< 
count for his working no miracles, and to defend 
his conduct, in several instances, against the 
charges which he suspects maybe brought against 
him. This is always the case with imposture. — 
It is always suspicious, afraid of being detected, 
alive to every appearance of hostility, solicitous 
to anticipate, and eager to repel the accusations 
of enemies. Truth has no occasion for such mc- 
eautions, and therefore never uses them. We 
see nothing of this sort in the Gospel — ^the sacred 
historians shew not the smallest solicitude, nor 
take the least pains to obviate cavils or remove 
dilliculties. They relate plainly and simply what 
they know to be tixie — ^they entertain no doubt of 
it themselves, and seem to have no suspicions that 
any one else can doubt it — they therefore leave 
the facts to speak for themselves, and send them 
unprotected into the world, to make their way (as 
they have done) by their own native force and in- 
controvertible truth. Such are the leading fea- 

turcs of Mahomet and his religion on the one 
hand, and of Christ and his religion on the other ; 
and never was there a stronger or more striking 
contrast seen than in this instance. They are, in 
short, in every essential article, the direct oppo- 
sites of each other. And as it is on all hands ac- 
knowledged that Mahomet was an impostor, it is 
fair to conclude, that Christ, who was the very 
reverse of Mahomet, was the reverse* of an im- 
postor, that is y a real Messenger from Heaven. — 
In Mahomet /ivc sec every dis\\tie\.\\^ ixi^rV. <^^ 
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fraud — in Jesus, not one of these is to be found. 
Bat, on the contrary, every possible mdication 
mid character of truth. 



There is a tradition in the Isle of Man, that a 
Mermaid becoming enamoured of a young man 
of extraordinary beauty, took an opportunity of 
jneeting him one day as he walked on the sea 
shore, and opened her passion to him ;' but was 
received with coldness, occasioned by his horror 
and surprize at her appearance. This, however, 
was so misconstrued by the sea lady, that, in re- 
venge for this treatment of her, she punished the 
whole island by covering it with a mist, so that all 
who attemptecl to carry on a commerce with it. 
either never arrived at it, but wandered up anci 
down the sea, or were on a sudden WTecked upoo 
it's clifiCs. 



AKCESTRV. 

Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed the 
greatest writers in almost every agi*, hiivc expos- 
ed with wit and good sense, the vanity of a 
man's valuing himself upon his ancestors, and 
endeavoured to show that true nobility consists 
in virtue, not in birth. An empty man of a great 
family, is a creature that is scarce conversable. 
You read his ancestry in his smile, in his air, in his 
eye-brow. He has nothing but his nobility to 
give employment to his thoughts. Rank and 
precedency are the impoi-tant pomts wdiich l^ic is 
always discussing witnin himself. A. g^cTiXX^^TCv^-VL 
ofUiJs turn began a speech in cue otkin^CUaTlcs^^. 
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parlimciits : Sii\ Ihad the honour to be born at 

a time upon wliich a rough honest gentlemun 

took him up short : I would fain know what that 
gentleman mcami : la there any one in this house 
who had not the honour to be born as tccll as 
himself i^ The good souse which reigns in our 
nation, has pretty well destroyed this starched 
behaviour among men who have seen the world, 
aiul know that every gentleman will be treated 
upon a footing of equality. But there arc many 
^^ho liave had their education among women, 
dopenilants or flatterers, that lose all tlie respect 
which would otherwise be paid them, by being 
too assiduous in procuring it. JMy lord Froth 
has been so educated in every punctilio, that he 
governs liimself by a ceremonial in all the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life. He measures out his 
bow to the degree of the person he converses 
with. 1 have seen him in every inclination of 
the body, from the familiar nod, to the low stoop 
in the salutation. I remember five of us, whp 
were acquainted with ,one another, met one 
morning at his lodgings, when a wag of the 
company was saying it ivould be worth while to 
observe how he would distinguish us at his lirst 
rntrancc. Acconlingly he uo sooner came into 
the room, but casting his eye about, My lord 
such-a-one, says he, your most humble servant ; 
Sir Richard, 7/02«r humble servwni ; Your ser- 
imnt Mr. Ironside ; Mr. Ducker, hcfw do you do ? 
Hah ! Frank, are you there ? 

There is nothing more easy than to discover a 
man whose heart is full of his family, Weak 
minds that hare imbibed a strong tincture of the 
Nursery; younger brothers wlio have been 
brought up to nothing ; superannuated retainers 
io a great house^ have geuci^ally their thoughts 
taken up with little else. 
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1 * 

I had some years ago an aunt of my own, by» 
name Mrs. Martha Ironside^ who would never 
marry beneath herself, and was supposed to 
have died a maid in the eightieth year of her age. 
She was the chronicle of our family, and passed 
away the greatest part of the last forty years of 
her life, in recounting the antiquity, marriages, 
exploits and alliances of the Ironsides. INlrs. 
J\ixif*tha conversed generally with a knot of old 
virgins, who were likewise from good families, 
and had been very cruel all the beginning of the 
last centmy. They were every one of tlicm as 
proud as Lucifer^ but said their prayers twice a 
day, and in all other respects were the best wo- 
men in the world. If they saw a fine petticoat at 
church, they immediately took to pieces the pe- 
digree of her that wore it, and would lift up their 
eyes to Heaven at the confidence of the saucy 
minx, when she found she was a tradesman's 
daughter. It is impossible to describe the pious 
indignation that would arise in them at the sight 
of a man who lived plentifully on an estate of 
his own getting. They were transported whh 
»eal beyond measure, if they heard of a young 
woman's matchinjj herself into a great family up- 
on account only ot her beauty, her merit, or her 
money. In short, there was not a female with- 
in ten miles of them, that %vas in possession of a 
gold watch, a pearl necklace, or a piece of meek- 
lin lace, but they examined her title to it. INIy 
aunt Martha used to chide me very frequently 
for not sufficiently valuing myself. She would 
not eat a bit all dinner time, if at an invitation 
she found she had been seated below herself; 
and would frown upon me for an hour together^ 
if she saw me give place to any under a baronet. 
As I was once talking to her of a wealthy citi- 
zcn v^bom she had refused in l\cv yovx\\\^ ^vi ^^v 
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clared to mc with great warmth, that she prefer-^ 
red a man of quality in his shirt to the richest 
man upon the change in a coach and six. She 
pretended that our family was nearly related by 
the mother's side to half a dozen peers ; but as 
none of them knew any thing of the matter, w<s 
always kept it a secret among ourselves. A lit- 
tle before her death, she was reeitinff to me the 
histoi7 of my forefathers : but dwelling a little 
longer than ordinary upon the actions of Sir Gil- 
bcrt Ironside, who had a horse shot under him 
at EdQchill tight, I gave an unfortunate pish, 
and asked, loliat is all this to me ? Upon which 
she retired to her closet and fell a scribbling for 
tlu'ce hours together ; in which time, as I after- 
wards found, she struck me out of her will, and 
left all she had to my sister Margaret, a wheed- 
ling baggage, that used to be asking about her 
great grandfather from morning to night. She 
now lies buried among the family of the Iron- 
sides, with a stone over her, acquainting the 
reader, that she died at the age of eighty years, 
a spinster, and that she was descended of the 
ancient family of the Ironsides ; after which fol- 
lows the genealogy drawn up by her own hand. 

Addison, 



THE PUPO-'S ADDRESS TO HIS SCHOOL COMPA.- 

■^ NIONS. 

My dearfelloio Pupils, 

The power of Art and Industry have turned 

the wild wilderness and the barren waste, into a 

fruitful field ; and now the dews of heaven light 

on those branches which gladden the heart of 

Man. — Evea so the barren, barb^xous , \Mt\wltl^ 
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irated human mind, producing spontaneously no- 
thing but thorns and briers, which eventually 
yiela alarge produce of ignorance and immorali- 
ty, unless timely cultivated by a well-appointed, 
well -disciplined Education. O Education, I owe 
thee much — Parents and Teachers, I owe you 
much also ; and may the glow of gratitude to my 
God and you, which this moment fills my breast, 
be taken as a pledge of my future care to walk by 
the same rule, to mind the same things — and let 
us, my literary companions, joy and rejoice, that 
the germ, the bud, and the fruit, do in some de- 
gree appear. Let us to-day resolve, in the face 
of this respected audience, that nothing shall stop 
us in pursuing, with an ardour wojrthy the great- 
ness of the acquisition, those heights and depths 
of learning which lie before us, and to which we 
know we nave not yet attained. Let us ever re- 
member, that vice and idleness are fatal obsta- 
cles to mental improvement — Let us remember, 
that it is only by hard reading, study, and appli- 
cation, that we can attain to the honour of being 
good scholars, or famous literary charactervS — and 
this boon once obtained and vii-tuously applied, 
will procure for us credit and consequence in eve- 
ry station of life. And that this may be the case, 
let us by all means honour God and keep his com- 
mandments — Let us obediently love and revere 
our parents — Let us live in peace and love witlf 
our school-fellows, and nobly emulate each other 
in striving which shall be the wisest and the best. 
And let us, I entreat you, seriously and constant- 
ly regard the instructions, admonitions, and re- 
proof of our respected T(»achers ; so shall wc^ by 
these means, lay a good foundation for the time 
to come, and, with our own hands, foviw o.\vxx\tv\ 
wreath that shall never fade awav I 
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Lord Erskinc^s Defence of Christianity. 

Lord Ersjkine, bred as he w as to the conside- 
ration of evidence, declared, he considered the 
prophecj concerning the destniction of the Jew- 
ish nation, if there was nothing else to support 
Christianity, absolutely irresistible. The envisi- 
on of the Jews into tribes to preserve the gene 
alogy of Christ ; the distinction of the tribe of 
Jiidah, from which he was to come ; the loss of 
that di>tinction when that end was acconiplished ; 
the predicted departure of the sceptre from Is- 
rael ; the destruction of the temple of Jerusarem, 
which imperial munificence in vain attempted to 
rebuild, to disgrace the prophecy ; the dispersion 
of this nation over the face of the whole earth ; 
the spreading of the Gospel throughout the world; 
the persecutions of it's tiiie ministers, and the 
foretold superstitions which for ages had defiled 
it's worshiji — these are indisputable proofs of it's 
JJiviuity — And it would be a miracle greater than 
any we are instructed to believe, if there were 
no (lilliculties in the sacred writings ; if a being, 
with but five scanty inlets of knowledge, sepa- 
rated but yesterday from his mother earth, and 
today sinking again into her bosom, could fa- 
thonrthe depths of the wisdom and knowledge 
of the Lord God Almighty ! 



Exh^act from a Speech on the Slave Irade, deVi- 
vcred to the General assembly of the Leeward- 
Islands ; By Clement Catnes, Ewsq. 
I have directed, JNlr. Speaker, four Africans, 

1)iirchases lately made by myself, to be bi'ought 
lerc to-day. The first is a huge skeleton, who 
lives in my kitchen, and wallows in victuals ; 
butjjgij^ci* plenty nor excess can put an ounce of 
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ficsh upon his bones. The second has wevcr 
raised his head, or smiled, since I purchased him. 
There he is ! Melancholy has marked him for 
her own. The third is a woman, the sickly vic- 
tim of disorders, created during her passage, lest 
the value of her purchase should be dimniished 
by the course of nature being manifest. These, 
and experience, which the grave now covers, 
determine me never again to contribute to this 
horrid trade. So may the great father of man- 
kind prosper those, who are dearest to me ; so 
may he bless my children, as I here swear, I 
will not ! The fourth, IVIr. Speaker, is a boy ; 
his father, who had a numerous offspring and 
but little clothes to ^ive them, sold him in ex- 
change for a piece ot cloth. Youth, thoughtless- 
Bess, the frame of an infant-herculcs. render him 
superior to the evils of slavery. If tnis shocking 
trade be still persevered in, it should then be con- 
fined to children, who are too young, and too in- 
considerate to brood on the reverse, which has 
overtaken them. But, no, it must be abolished. 
Tho' the father sold him, who knows the pangs 
which the mother felt at their separation ? Chil- 
dren leave behind them miseries and regret, 
equal to what the grown exile carries with him, 
and in his bosom. This trade must, Mr. Speak- 
er, be abolished, unless every tender fibre of the 
human heart is to be explored, that torture may 
be lodged in it.— 

Such is the dangcf, which now, more than 
ever, menaces the planter, who is surrounded 
with slaves. The sword of Dionysius was not 
suspended by a slighter haii\ than the mischiefs 
whichawait the unthinking West-Indian, amidst 
his crowds of blacks. Let him reflect on the 
horrors which have desolated St. Domingo ! Let 
him recollect, that not three years ago as dark a 
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cloud as what burst on that devoted colony, hung 
over Jamaica ! That if the winds of our climate 
had blown with their ordinary freshness for 
twelve hours together, the white men who pre- 
served it, would have been transported out of 
the reach of the call ! Let him recollect, that si- 
milar dangers actually surround, and similar 
destruction perhaps await him, in consequence 
of the African trade, which in St. Domingo fill- 
ed with Negroes every situation that ought to 
have been occupied by men complexioned like 
ihe planter." 



A letter to the Rev. Dr, Dodd, 

DEAR SIR, 



J 



Let it not surprize you in this tremendous horn* 
to be accosted by an old, perhaps forgotten, but 
still sympathizing friend. The worla smiles in 
prosperity ; the Christian loves in adversity ; and 
the hour of nature's sorrow, is the important pe- 
riod for such a friendship. 

From the first moment the melancholy news 
had reached my ear, how truly was my heart en- 
gaged in prayer and pity ; I anticipated the 
dreadful pangs which rend your soul, and the 
awfiil consideration, that these things were but 
the beginning of sorrow, was ready to draw 
blood from my heart, as well as tears from my 
eyes. I turned to him, from whom proceeds all 
that is truly great aiid good, and was encom*aged 
to entreat the merciful Redeemer to look down 
with tender pity, and cause this dark night to be- 
come the womb of a bright morning, yea, the 
brightest your eyes have ever seen. 
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Every stroke of your rod deeply affects me ; 
but, above all, 1 feel for your precious, your im- 
mortal soul. 

W^ill you permit me, my dear Sir, to throw 
aside all reserve while treating on this impoii:ant 
sabject : shall I prevail with you to bear with tbe 
manner, for the sake of the matter ; and despise 
not truth, though ignorantly uttered. 

I fear you have lived a long time in that friend- 
ship with the world, which the Spirit of God de- 
clares is enmity with himself. However excel- 
lent some or many of your actions may have been, 
you have rested in the letter, and not in the spirit 
of Christianity ; you have been contented with- 
out the experimental knowledge of these words, 
He that is in Christ Jesus, is a new creature. 
\our will, your actions, your desires and de- 

iijht::, have they rjOt ali been flxed on earthly cb- 
jects ? Rejoicing in the possession, or mourning 
the disappointment, your daily delight has not 
been in tne divine communications of the Holy 
Spirit ; fellowship with God has not been your 
chiefest joy ; the pursuit of empty shadows found 
nearer access to your heart, than the noble choice 
of following the despised Nazarene. Think not, 
dear Sir, I draw this judgment from the late un- 
happy event. O, no, that I only consider as the 
natural fruit of the unregenerate heart. The point 
I aim at, is the want of that change, that death 
unto sin, that new birth unto righteousness, 
whereby the children of wrath become the chil- 
dren of grace. St. Paul says, I have fought the 
foodfi^hty I have kept the faith. Therefore was 
e wilhng to be offered up, since nothing but a 
crown ol righteousness presented itself to his 
opening prospect. He had kept that fetlWx \N\\\rfcN. 
"pviTiiieth the heart, overcomeiVv t\ve \\ot\^, "^w^ 
quencheth all the fiery darts o£ ftie exVV-oTi^- 
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I remember when I was about fourteen, the 
season in which I was favoured witli your most 
intimate acquaintance, you once told a story 
which I shall never forget, concerning one of 
the Scotch Divines, who said on his death-bed. 
If every stone, timber and 7iail in this house could 
speak J they tvould bear witness to the many hours 
f{f sweet communion my soul hath spent with god 
therein, O, Sir ! can the beams of your house 
bear witness that your enjoyments have been 
such as eternity shall ripen? and this heavenly 
disposition, you must be sensible, can alone fit 
""us lor the enjoyment of the New Jerusalem. No 
©bject can give pleasure, unless it meets with a 
sense which suits and apprehends it. The grain 
of corn is more welcome to the fowl than the 
richest pearl. So to the soul whose treasure is 
y£.i ^dii eaTTir, The i)eatines oi the loveiy Je«u* 
shine in vain. But, alas ! who can break this 
adamantine chain ? Who can unlock the heart 
bound down with twice ten thousand ties, and 
bring the captive soul into the glorious liberty of 
ihe Sons of God? Can disappointment ? Can re- 
proach, dishonour, loss, or even death itself? 
Alas ! these may torment, but never change the 
heart : it is a sight of the crucified Jesus alone 
whieh breaks tne heart in pieces. ITiis Jesus 
tvaits to do you good ; hear him saying, Thou 
hast destroyed thyself , but in me is thy help, O 
that you would cry ; his ear attends the softest 
prayer. This is my fear, lest you should forget 
there is no way into the sheepfold but through 
the door, and no way of entering that door, but 
knowing ourselves to be lost and undone crea- 
tures, whose ways have been altogether perverse 
before him, and then to be saved by faith in 
Clirist alone. 
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How often has Christ appeared delightful even 
in a prison ? Several have praised God for 
bringing them there, and by that means awaken- 
ing them to a knowledge of their lost estate, that 
they might be made acquainted with a happiness 
till then unknown. Adorable Jesus, so work on 
the soul of this my unhappy friend, display thy 
pardoning love, and write it on his aching heait, 
" jNo, my best actions cannot save, 
" But thou must cleanse e'en them ; 
" Yet when in thee I do believe, 
" My worst shall not condemn.'^ 
I know not how to break oft'. — My spirit deep- 
ly mourns both for your present and approaching 
suflcrings, and equally for her who so sadly shares 
your every woe. Had you remained in prosperi- 
ty, nothing would have been farther from my 
thoughts than a renewal of acquaintance ; for I 
have found, in being despised and trampled un- 
der foot of the great ones of the earth, more solid 
peace, more lasting joy, than my warmest wish- 
es could ever have expected : But noio I cannot 
forget you if I would ; I long for >our salvation : 
will you acknowledge all the wisdom of the 
world can never save you ? Will you look for 
salvation from the mere mercy of God ? How 
many have gone triumphantly to glory, even from 
under the hand of an executioner ? My dear Sir, 
that triumph may be yours ; and, if you do not 
reject it^ it surely shall. The king of terrors 
sliall appear no longer terrible, and your happy 
spirit, loosed from every earthly tie, and delight- 
ed with the freedom of the living water, shall 
spring into eternity with so feeling a joy as you 
have never known in all your li^. You have 
tried the world and found it empty. Never did 
man strive more for the honours of it than you 
have done ; for that, you turned your back oa Uv<i 

' G 2 
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ddscst followers of the Lamb^ the little few des- 
pised indeed of man, but whose lives were hid 
with Christ in God ; for that you have been con- 
formed in all your life and conversation tothe cus- 
toms, fashions, and maxims of it : But while you 
were a slave to man, ungrateful man I who nei- 
ther thanked nor paid you, you slighted Him who 
is able to cast both soul and body mto hell. But, 
O the unbounded love of Jesus. lie blasted all 
your hopes ; he chastened and corrected ; for 
what end ? Only to convince you how ready he 
is to receive and make you a beloved son. The 
wicked have no bands in their death, they will 
not listen to awakening fears ; but whom the 
Lord loveth, he chastcneth : Yea, the body may 
be ffiven up to suffer, that the spirit may be savecl 
in the day of the Lord. 

I am not yet without hope, even for your life. 
It is founded on this : I know the hearts of all are 
in the hand of my God, from the king on the 
throne to the beggar on ihe dunghill, and he tur- 
neth them what way soever he will. 1 know if 
you seek but DaniePs faith, DanicFs God can 
shut the lion's mouth. If, with Nebuchadnezzar 
you have learned to acknowledge the Most High 
ruleth over all, he can restore you again to your 
former estate, or else take you to behold his glory. 
When I consider your great talents, and how 
much you might have done for God, I cann(^ 
help crying to the Lord once more to send you 
into his vineyard, with a changed heart full of 
the Holy Ghost and power. And now, my dear 
gir, what shall I say, my heart is full : I know 
not how to leave off. It is as though my pen 
could not part from the paper. Nature shrinks 
from tJiat pangy which is usually the sad attend- 
ant of a last farewell. But grvtce cries out, Yet 
there, is hope. An etcrmty o£ jo^f ^x^%c^\a%. 
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kingdom, where no horrid alarm of war shal^^ 
break our eternal repose ; where sorrow, death, 
and parting shall be no more ; and the Royal 
Army of Cross-bearers, who have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, are ready to embrace and welcome you 
among them. 

To that efficacious blood, with tears Af love and 
sorrow, I commit you ; and though with reluc- 
tance, I must now conclude. 

Your sincerely affectionate. 
And sympathizing friend^ 

M. F. 
Feb. 1777. 

By a scries of correspondence, almost weekly 
from the above date till within three days of his 
execution, I had reason to believe he felt a con • 
trite heart, and found the sinner's friend to be 
his. — *Tune 25th, 1777, he wrote me his last fare- 
well as follows : 

My Dear Friendy 

On Friday morning I am to be made immor- 
tal I I die with a heart truly contrite, and broken 
binder a sense of its great and manifold offences, 
but comfoiied and sustained by a firm faith in the 
pardoning love of Jesus Christ. My earnest 
prayers to God are, that we may meet and know 
each other in that kingdom, towards which you 
have been so long and so happily travelling. I 
return you my most affectionate thanks for all 
your friendly attention to me, and have no doubt, 
should any opportunity offer, you will remember 
my excellent^ but most afflicted partner in dis- 
tress. I do not know where to direct to worthy 
Mr. Parker^ but beg to trouble yoww\W\t£v^ ^Iw^wj^s^ 
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love and kind remembrance to him. The Lord 
Jesus Christ be with our spirits. Amen. 

W. DODD. 

Soon after the Doctor's death, I received from 
a faithful Minister of Jesus Christ, who constant- 
ly attended him, a very encouraging account, in 
vv iiich he declares he believes him to be singing 
the song of the Redeemed ; and concludes his 
letter with the following words : 

'' Thus ended the mortal, and began the never- 
" ceasing life of your old and my new friend, 
'^ and I bless God our Saviour for this new proof 
^^ of his saving grace, and the power of his pre- 
^' cious blood. 

'^ The time is elapsed ; I have written more 
" than I intended ; and yet not a tenth part of 
" what I could. . You may be comforted as 1 
*^ have been richly. Your and my fears are at aa 
" end. 

" INTay the God of all Grace keep your and my 
" heart in the knowledge of him, yea, cause us to 
^' grow in grace and love. This is the earnest 
^* prayer of 

*^ Your affectionate friend, 

^^ And willing servant in Christ.'* 



Sir Isaac Newton is reported to have said, 
that infidelity will overrun Europe before the 
millennial reign of Christ commences. The cor- 
ruptions of rengion in all the Christian establish- 
ments cannot easily be purged away in any other 
manner. They must be subverted by violence 
and blood. There is too much reason to fear it 
will be impossible to remove them in any other 
way. 



Tht Magnitude of our Glohe. 

It is not so easy as we imagine to determine 
exactly the size of the earth. It is true there is 
but one longitude^ but there are two latitudes^ 
the North and the South. Both of these begin 
at the Equator ; the one extends northward, the 
other southward as far as the arctic and antarctic 
Jpoles — but no one as yet has been able to reach 
cither pole. The mountains of ice in Greenland, 
and the Northern sea, have always obstructed the 
passage to the North Pole — and immense fields, 
mountains, and islands of ice, have rendered the 
passage to the South Pole, impossible. Thanks, 
however, to the geometricians, we can at pre- 
sent, very nearly know the size of our Globe. 

According to the most exact calculations, the 
l^urface Q£4he earth is 199^512,595 square miles. 
The seas and unknowh parts of the carthTl&ya^ 
measurement of the best maps, contain 160,522,020 
square miles. The inhabited parts contain about 
38,990,569 square miles, in the following propor- 
tion : 

Europe 4,456,065 

Asia 10,768,823 

Africa 9,654,807 

America 14,110,874 

Hence it appears that scarcely one third of the 

S'obe is habitable. It has been calculated that 
ere might be at least three thousand millions ot 
men upon the earth at once ; but in reality there 
are no more than about one thousand and eighty 
millions ; of which there are 

In Asia - 650 millions 
. In Africa 150 
In America 150 
In Europe 139 



\ 
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If then, wc suppose the earth to be inhabited by 
one thousand millions of men, or tiiereabouts, and 
that 33 years make a generation, it follows that in 
the aforesaid space of time, a tiiousand milhons 
of men die — ^therefore tiie number of men who die 
on earth, amounts 

Each year to 30,000,000 
Each day to 86,400 

Each hour to 3,400 

Each minute to 60 

Each second to 1 

This calculation must necessarily strike us— 
If the mortality be so great each year, and even 
each day, is it not very possible that I, myself, 
may soon be one that shall increase the bills of 
mortality — at least it is certain, that this consider- 
ation should lead me every hour, to make the 
most serious reflections : at this v^^w mam^ir^^ 

one ox my leilow creatures has departed from this 
world ; and before an hour has elapsed, more 
than 3000 souls shall have entered into eternity. 
What a motive to induce us to think often and se- 
riously upon death. 

Prodigiously great as the earth may appear, it 
dwindles almost into nothing, when compared 
with the other worlds which roll over my nead. 
The earth is scarcely, in comparison of the uni- 
verse, what a grain of sand is in comparison of 
the highest mountain — and what is the universe 
in comparison of the inexpressible, glorious, and 
infinitely great Creator of the Heavens and the 
earth. The world and all its inhabitants are be- 
fore Him, as a drop in the bucket, or as the small- 
est atom which sports in the sun -beams — and 
what am I among those thousands of millions of 
the inhabitants of the earth ! But what am I be- 

forc thce^ thou incomprchensibk, mfinlte, and 

eternal Being I 



Tlht words of EpictetuSy an JBeathen. 

Prescribe yourself a rule, said he, which you 
may observe when you are either by yoiu'self, or 
in company with others — either be silent, or let 
the things you speak of, be necessary and pro- 
fitable : when you speak, talk not of light and 
trivial things, as wrestling and horses, or fencers, 
or swords, or meat, or drink ; neither spend your 
time in praising or dispraising men ; but let your 
discourse be of something noble, decent, grave, 
and serious; but, if this cannot be, hold your 
peace. 



BEAUTIES OF WALES. 

On our journey we passed through Ludlow, a 
fiue, handsome town, which has an old castle^ 
now in a neglected and ruinous state ; but which 
by its remains, appears tq have been once a very 
strong fortress, and an habitation very suitable to 
the power and dignity of the Lord President of 
W^ales, who resided there. Not far from this 
town is Okely pai*k, belonging to Lord Powis, 
and pai-t of that forest which Milton, in liis 
masque, supposed to have been inhabited by Co- 
mus and his rout. The god is now vanquished ; 
but, at the revolution of every seven years, his 
rout does not fail to keep up orgies there, and in 
the neighbouring town, as Lord Powis knows 
to his cost, for he iias spent twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds in entertaining them at these sea^ 
sons, which is the reason that he has no house at 
this place fit for him to live in. lie talks of 
building one* in the park, and the situation de- 
serves it ; for there are many sccwes, \n\v\ciV w<^\ 
only Coinus^ but the lady *of Mv\to\\H tcvsx'^qjol^ 
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would have taken delight in, if they had received 
the improvements they are capable of from a man 
of good taste ; but they are as yet very mde and 
neglected. In our way from hence to Montgome- 
ry, we passed through a country very romantic 
and pleasant, in many spots ; in which we saw 
farms so well situated, that they appeard to us 
more delightful situations than Clermont or Bur- 
leigh. At last we came by a gentleman's house, 
on the side of a hill opening to a sweet valley ; 
which seemed to be built in a taste much superi- 
or to that of a mere country esquire. We there- 
fore stopt and desired to see it, which curiosity 
was well paid for. We found it the neatest and 
best house of a moderate size, that we ever saw. 
The master, it seems, was bred to thj law, quitted 
the profession about fifteen years ago, and return- 
ed into the country upon an estate of five hundred 
pounds per annum, with a wife and four children, 
notwithstanding which incumbrances, he founa 
means to fit up the house in the manner we saw 
it, with remarJkable elegance, and to plant all the 
hill about him with groves and clumps of trees, 
that, together with an admirable prospect seen 
from it, render it a place which a monarch might 
envy. But, to let you see how vulgar minds value 
such improvement, I must tell you an answer made 
by our guide, who was servant to Lord Powis's 
steward, and spoke, I presume, the sense of his 
master, upon our expressing some wonder that 
this gentleman had been able to do so much with 
so small a fortune ; ^^ I do not, said he, know 
how it is, but he is always doing some nonsense 
or other.'' 1 apprehend, most of my neighbours 
will give the same account of my improvements 
at Hagley. 

Montgomery town is no better than a village ; 
and all that remains of an old castle there^ ii 
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about a third part of a ruinous tower : but nothing 
can be finer than the situation of it and the pros- 
pect. It must have been exceedingly strong in 
ancient times, and able to resist all the forces of 
the Welch: to bridle them it was built in the 
reign of William Rufus ; three sides of it are 
precipice quite inaccessible, guarded with a deep 
and broad ditch ! I was sorry that more of so no- 
ble a castle did not remain,^ but glad to think, 
that, by our incorporating union with the W^elch, 
this and many others, which have been erected 
to secure the neighbouring counties of England 
against their incursions, or to maintain our so- 
vereignty over that fierce and warlike people, are 
now become useless. 

From hence we travelled with infinite pleasure 
(through the most charming country my eyes 
ever beheld, or my imagination can paint) to 
Powis castle, part of which was burnt down 
about thirty years ago ; but there are still remains 
of a great house, situated so finely, and so nobly, 
that, were I in the place of Lord Powis, I should 
forsake Okely park, with all it's beauties,' and fix 
my seat as near there, as the most eligible in eve- 
ry respect. About three thousand pounds laid 
out upon it, would make it the most august place 
in the kingdom. It stands upon the side of a 
very high hill ; below lies a vale of incomparable 
beauty, with the Severn winding through it, and 
the town of ^Velch-Pool, terminated with high 
mountains. The opposite side is beautifully 
cultivated half way up, and green to the top, ex- 
cept in one or two hills, whose summits arc 
rocky, and. of grotesque shapes, that give variety 
and spirit to the prospect. Above the castle is a 
long ridge of hills finely shaded, part of which is 
the park: ; and still higher is a terrace, \xp to 
whicb you are let throucni vcrv fine l;\.\\w%.^\:vixc\. 

H ' 
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whence you have a view that exceeds all descrip- 
tion. 

The county of Montgomery, which lies within 
this view, is to my eyes the most beautiful in 
South Britain ; arid though I have not been in 
Scotland, I cannot believe I shall find any place 
there superior, or equal to it ; because the high- 
lands are all uncultivated, and the lowlands want 
wood ; whereas this country is admirably shaded 
with hedge -rows. It has a lovely mixture of com 
fields and meadows, though more of the latter. 
The vales and bottoms are large, and the moun- 
tains, that rise like a rampart all around, add a 
magnificence and grandeur to the scene, without 
giving you any horror or dreadtiil ideas, because 
at Powis castle they appear at such a distance as 
not to destroy the beauty and softness of the 
country between them. There are indeed some 
high hills within that inclosure, but being woody 
and green, they make a more pleasing variety, 
and take oft' nothing from the prospect. The 
castle has an old-fashioned garden just under it, 
which a few alterations might make very pretty ; 
for there is a command of water and wood in it, 
which may be so managed as to produce all the 
beauties that art can add to what liberal nature 
has so lavishly done for this place. 

We went from thence to see Pestill Rhaider, a 
famous cascade ; but it did not quite answer my 
expectations, for though the fall is so high, the 
stream is but narrow, and it wants the com- 
plement of wood, the water falling like a spout 
on an even descent, down the middle of a wide 
naked rock, without any breaks to scatter the 
water. Upon the whole, it gave me but little 
pleasure. 

After having seen the Velino, we lay tha^ 
night at the house of a gentleman, who lw4 the 
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care of Lord Powis's lead mines ; it stands in a 
Valley, which seems the abode of quiet and secu- 
rity, surrounded with very high mountains on all 
sides ; but in itself airy, soft^ and agreeable. If a 
man was disposed to forget the world, and be 
forgotten by it, he could not find a more proper 

f)lace. In some of those mountains are veins of 
ead ore, which have been so rich as to produce 
in time past, twenty thousand pounds per annum, 
to the old Duke of Powis, but they are not near 
so valuable now. Perhaps you will object, that 
the idea of wealth dug up in this place docs not 
consist with that of retirement. 1 agree it does 
not ; but, all the wealth being hid under ground j 
the eye sees nothing there but peac^ and ti-an- 
quillity. 

?ART 2. 

The next morning we ascended the mountain 
of Berwin, one of the highest in Wales ; and 
when wc came to the top of it, a prospect open- 
ed to us, which struck the mind with awful as- 
tonishment. Nature is in all her majesty there ; 
but it is the majesty of a tyrant, frowning over 
the ruins and desolation of a country. The enor- 
mous mountains,ori'ather rocks, of Merionethshire 
inclosed us all around. There is not upon these 
mountains a tree or shrub, or a blade of grass ; 
nor did we see any marks of habitations or cul- 
ture in the whole place. Between them is a so- 
litude fit for Despair to inhabit ; whereas all wc 
had seen before in Wales, seemed formed to in- 
epire the meditations of love. We were some 
hours in crossing this desaii;, and then had the 
view of a fine woody vale, but narrow and deep, 
through which a rivulet ran as clear and rapid as 
• the Scotch biKns, winding in very agreeable 
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forms, with a very pretty caseade. On the edge 
of this valley we travelled on foot, for the steep- 
ness of the road would not allow us to ride with- 
out some danger ; and in about half an hour we 
came to a more open country, though still inclos- 
ed with hills, in which we saw the town of Bala 
with its beautiful lake. The town is small and 
iii -built ; but the lake is a fine object. It is about 
three miles in length, and one in breadth ; the 
water of it is clear, and of a bright silver colour. 
The river Dee runs through very rich meadows ; 
at the other end are towering high mountains ; 
on the sides are gi'assy hills, but not so well 
wooded as I could wish them to be. There is 
also a bridge of stone built over the river, and a 
gentleman's house which embellishes the pros- 
pect. But what Bala is most famous for is the 
beauty of it's women ; and indeed I there saw 
eoir.e of thz prettiest girls I ever beheld. The 
lake produces very fine trout, and a fish called 
whiting y peculiar to itself, and of a very delicate 
taste. 

After we left the banks of the lake, where we 
had an agreeable day, we got again into the de- 
sart ; but less horrid than I have already des- 
cribed, the vale being more fertile, and feeding 
some cattle. Nothing remarkable occurred in 
our ride, and we came to Festiniog, a village in 
Merionethshire, the vale before which is the most 

Ecrfcctly beautiful of all we had seen. From the 
eight of this village you have a view of the sea. 
The hills are green, and well shaded with wood. 
There is a lovely rivulet, which winds through 
the bottom ; on each side are meadows, and 
above are corn fields along the sides of the hills ; 
at each end are high mountains, which seemed 
placed there to guard this charmvugxetreat against 
any invaders. With the womatv oivii\oN^^, vi\S\i 
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the friend of one's heart, and a good study of 
books, one might pass an age there, and thhik it 
a day. If one has a mind to live long and renew 
his j^outh, let him come and settle at Fetitiniog. 
Not long ago th^re died in that neighbourhood 
an honest Welch farmer, who was 105 years of 
age ; by his first wife he had 30 children, 10 b}' 
his second, and 4 by his third : his youngest son 
was 81 years younger than his eldest, and 800 
persons,- descended from his body, attended his 
funeral. 

When we had skirted this happy vale an hour 
or two, we came to a narrow branch of the sea, 
which is dry at low water. As we passed over 
the sands we were surprized to see that all the 
cattle preferred that barren place to the meadow^;. 
The guide said it was to avoid a fly, which in the 
heat of the day came out of tlie woods, and infes- 
ted them in the valleys. The view of the said 
sands is terrible, as they are hcnuncd in on each 
side with very high hills, but broken into a thou- 
sand irregular shapes. At one end is the occiin, 
at the other the formidable mountains of Snow- 
don, black and naked rocks, which seemed to be 
piled one above another. The summits oi' some 
of them are covered with clouds, and cannot be 
ascended. They do altogether strongly excite 
the idea of Burnet, of their being the "fragment 
of a demolished world. 

In the evening we rode along the sea coast, 
which is here Very cold. The grandc ur of the 
ocean, corresponding with that of the mountains, 
formed a majestic and solemn scene ; ideas of 
immensity SAvelled and exalted our minds at the 
sight ; all lesser objects appeared mean and 
trilling, so that we could hardly do ^w^Vyc^*^ V<5 V\\'^ 
ruins of an old castle ^ situated u\iOi\ ^ve,\.o\> oil '^ 
cowcal bin/ the foot of which \s v^^^^^^^^S "^ 

II a 
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sea, and which has every feature that can give a 
romantic appearance. 

Next morning being fair, wc ventured to climb 
up to the top of the mountain, not indeed so high 
as Snowdor,wiiich is here called Moel Guidon, 
that is, the nest of the Eagle ; but one degree 
low^er than that called Mod Happock, the nest 
of the hawk ; from whence we saw a phenome- 
non, new to our eyes, but common in Wales ; 
on the one side was midnight, on the other bright 
day. The whole extent of the mountain of Snow- 
don, on our left hand, was wrapped in clouds, 
j&'om top to bottom ; but on the right the sun 
shone most gloriously over the sea-coast of Car- 
narvon. The hill we stood upon was perfectly 
clear, and the way we came up, a pretty easy as- 
cent ; but before us was a precipice of many hun- 
dred yards, and below, a vale, which though 
not cultivated, has much savage beauty ; the 
sides were steep, and fringed with low wood. 

There were two little lakes, or rather large- 
pools, that stood in the bottom, from which is- 
sued a rivulet, that serpentined in view for two 
or three miles, and was a pleasing relief to the 
eyes. 

But the mountains of Snow^don, covered with 
darkness and thick clouds, called to my memo- 
ry the fall of Mount Sinai, With the laws deliver- 
ed from it, and filled my mind with religiouii 
awe. Lord Lyttleton. 



Character of Mr. Fox, byR, JB. Sheridan, Esq. 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Sept. 18, 1806. 
Gentlemen and Electors of Westminster, 

In addressing you upon a subject which fills 
^lyour minds, upon the merits oil\i^l\\\\x^Vic\QVks 
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msLUy wthose death has occasioned the present 
meeting, I shall, I can say but little — tliere must 
be some interval between the heavy blow that has 
been struck and the consideration of it's ettects, 
before any one (and how many arc there of those) 
who have revered and loved Atr. Fox, as 1 have 
done, can speakof his death with the feeling, but 
manly composure which becomes the dignilietl re- 
gret it oughtto inspire--(applauses). To you, how 
ever, gentlemen, it cannot be necessary to de- 
scribe hnn — for you must have known him well. 
To say any thing to you at this moment, in the 
first hours of your unburthened sorrows, must be 
unnecessary, and almost insulting. His image is 
still present before you ; his virtue is in your hearts : 
his loss in your despair ! (loud applauses). I have 
seen io one of the morning papers what are stated 
to have been the last words of this great man — 
" I die happy''; then turning to the dearest ob- 
ject of his aliection, '1 pity you,' — but had another 
moment been allowed him, and had the modesty 
of his great mind permitted, as well might he 
have siaid, " I pity you, I pity England, I pity 
Europe, 1 pity the human race"— (loud plaudits) : 
for to mankind at large, his death must be a 
source of regret, whose life was employed to pro- 
mote their benefit. He died in the spirit of peace, 
struggling to extend it to the world. Tranquil 
in his own mind, he cherished to the last, with a 
parental solicitude, the consoling hope to give 
tranquillity to nations. Let us trust that the 
stroke of death, which has borne him from us, 
may not have left peace and the dignified chari- 
ties of human nature, as it were, orphans upon 
the world — (applauses). The hour is not far dis- 
tant, when an awful knell shall tell you thiit the 
anburied remains of your revered \ivx\.Y\o\ ^^^v!,^'\^ 
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eing tlirough tlie streets, to that ^epulclirat home,* 
where your kings, your heroes, your sages, and[ 
your poets lie, and where they are to be honour- 
ed by the association of his noble remains. 

• WesttnlDtter Abbcf. 



Verses from the pen of the Dutchess of De- 
vonshire, inscribed beneath the Bust of the hon- 
ourable Chai'les James Fox, as it stands in the 
Temple at Wooburne Abbey^ the seat of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Here, 'midst the friends he lov'd, the man behold. 
In ti-uth unshaken, and in virtue bold ; 
Whose patriot zeal and unconiipted mind, 
Dar'd to asseii; the freedom of mankind ; 
And whilst extending desolation far. 
Ambition spread the baleful flames of war: 
Fearless of blame, and eloquent to save, 
'Twas he — 'twas Fox the warning counsel gave;. 
'jVlidst jarring conflicts slcmmM the tide of l)lood, 
And to the mcnac'd world a sea-mark stood. 
Ah ! had his voice in mercy's call prevaiPd, 
'What grateful millions had the statesman haiPd^ 
Whose wir^dom made the broils of nations cease. 
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Roast in their annals his illustrious name; 
Ui)hoid his greatness, and confirm his fame. 



Extract from Joel Barlow's Oration on the 4th of 

July, 1809. 
Friends and Fellow Citizens : 

"TL'he day Ave now commemorate will never 
cease to excite in us the most e:!^iilarat!ng rcfieC- 



tions and mutual gratulations. Minds of sensibi- 
lity, accustomed to range over the field of con- 
templation that the birth of our empire spreads 
before them, must expand on this occasion, to 
great ideas, and invigorate their patriotic senti- 
ments. 

The thirty -three years of national existence 
which have brought us to our present condition, 
are crowded indeed with instructive facts, and 
comprise an interesting jxirtion of history. But 
they have only prepared this gigantic infant of a 
nation to begin it's own developement. They arc 
only the prelude to the greater events that seem 
to unfold themselves before us, and call for the 
highest wisdom to give them their proper direc- 
tion. 

It appears to have been the practice of the j)ub. 
lie speakers, called to give utterance to the feel- 
ings of their fellow citizens on the anniversary of 
this day, to dwell chiefly upon those memorable 
transactions wliich necessitated, and those which 
afterwards suppoiied, the act of Independence 
that gives name to the present festival. Such 
were the oppressions of Britain, and our effectual 
resistance to those oppressions. Transactions so 
eventful are doubtless worthy to be held in per- 
petual remembrance. And as they ought never 
to be forgotten, they should frequently be recalled 
to the notice of our younger brethren, who can 
know them only from their elders. But, those 
conflicting scenes are now become every where 
matters of record. They arc detailed so copious- 
ly in our annals, and soofl:cnby our orators, as 
to render the repetition of their story at this mo- 
ment, far less important than to turn our atten- 
tion to other subjects growing out of the interests 
of our blessed country. 
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Our departed heroes and statesmen have nol 
gone without their fame. Our tears have mingled 
with the ashes of those fallen in our battles, and 
those who have descended in peace to a later 
tomb. Our gratitude attt^nds the precious few 
who remain to us of that list of worthies ; the il- 
lustrious relics of so many fields of danger, and 
so many years of labour ; who led us in all our 
darings^ when resistance to tyrants, as well in the 
forum as in the field, was deemed rebellion and 
threatened w^ith death. Their whitened locks 
that still wave among us, are titles to our vene- 
ration ; they command, and they will obtain it^ 
while the virtues they have taught us to practise 
shall continue to warm our hearts. 

But our respect for the memory and the person^ 
of all our leaders will be best evinced by the pi- 
ous culture we bestow on the rich heritage they 
have secured and are handing over to our posses- 
sion. The present race is likewise passing away^ 
but the nation remains and rises with it^ years^ 
While we, the present race, are able to call our- 
selves the nation, we should be sensible of the 
greatness of the charge that has devolved upon 
us. We have duties to posterity as well as to our- 
selves. We must gather up our strength and en* 
counter those duties. Yes, my friends, we are no\f^ 
the nation. As such we have arrived at that epoch 
when, instead of looking back with wonder upon 
our infancy, we may look forward with solicitude 
to a state of adolescence, with confidence to a 
state of manhood. Though as a nation we are 
yet in the morning of Hfe, we have already at- 
tained an elevation which enables us to discern 
our course to it^s meridian splendor ; to contem- 
plate the height we have to climb, and the com- 
manding station we must gain, in order to fiilffl 
the destinies to which we are called, and perform 
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the duties that the cause of human happiness re- 
quires at our hands. 

To prepare the United States to act the distin- 
guished part that providence has assigned them, 
it is necessary to convince them that the means 
are within their power. A familiar knowledge 
of the means wilt teach us how to employ them in 
the attainment of the end. Knowledge will lead 
to wisdom : and wisdom in no small degree is 
requisite in the conduct of affairs so momentous 
and so new. For our situation is in many res- 
pects not only new to us, but new also to the 
world. 

The form of government we have chosen, the 
geographical position we occupy as relative to 
the most turbulent powers of Europe, whose po- 
litical maxims are w idely different from ours ; 
the vast extent of continent that is or must be 
comprised within our limits, containing not less 
than sixteen hundred millions of acres, and sus- 
ceptible of a population of two hundred millions 
of human beings ; our habits of industry and 
peace instead of violence and war — all these are 
circumstances which render our situation as no- 
vel as it is important. It requires new theories ; 
it has forced upon us new and bold, and in some 
cases, doubtful experiments ; it calls for deep re- 
flection on the propensities of human nature, an 
accurate acquaintance with the history of human 
actions ; and what is perhaps the most difficult to 
attain, a wise discrimination among the maxima 
of wisdom, or what are such in other times and 
nations, to determine which of them are applica- 
ble and which would be detrimental to the end 
we have in view. I would by no means insinu- 
ate that we should reject the counsels of antiqui- 
ty in mass ; or turn a deaf ear to the voice of mo- 
dern experience because it is not ovvv onnw. ^^ 
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far as Ihc policy of other nations is founded on 
the real relations of social man, on his moral na- 
ture undisguised, it may doubtless be worthy of 
imitation ; but so far as it is drawn from his mo- 
ral nature, disguised by habits materially diflFerent 
from ours, such policy is to be suspected, it is to be 
scrutinized, and brought to the test, not perhaps 
of our experience, for that may in certain cases 
be wanting, but the test of the general principles 
of our institutions, and the habits and maxims 
that arise out of them. 



MAGNANIIVHTY. 

If you desire to be magnanimous, undertake 
nothing rashly, and fear nothing you undertake ; 
fear nothing but infamy, dare any thing but in- 
jury. 

The measure of magnanimity is to be neither 
rash nor timorous. For magnanimitj.', or true 
courage, which is an essential character of a good 
soldier, is not a savage ferocious violence : — Not 
a fool-hardy insensibility of danger, or -iiead- 
strong rashness to run into it : — Not the fury of 
inflamed passions, broke loose from the govern- 
ment of reason : — But a calm, deliberate, ration- 
al courage, a steady, judicious, thoughtful for- 
titude ; tne courage of a man, and not of a ty- 
ger. 

This is true courage, and such as we ought all 
to cherish in times of danger. This will render 
men vigilant and cautious against surprizes, pru- 
dent and deliberate in concerting their measures, 
and steady and resolute in executing them. But 
without tliis they will fall into unsuspected dan* 
gers, which will strike them with wild conster- 
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nation. They will meanly shun dangers that are 
surmountable, or precipitantly rush into those 
that are causeless, or evidently fatal ; and throw 
away their lives in vain. 

Magnanimity fires men with a martial spirit, 
and glorious love of danger ; and such a spirit is a 
public blessing when rightly directed. 'Ihis spi- 
rit, under God, has often mortified the insolence 
of tyrants, checked the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power, aixd delivered enslaved and ruined 
nations. There is something glorious and in- 
viting in danger, to such minds ; and their 
breasts beat with a generous ardour when it ap- 
pears. 



THE LAPLANDERS. 

The Laplanders^ and those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood of the Arctic Circle, are mortals, 
whose lot and mode of life are not the most hap- 
py, if compared to ours. Their country is form- 
ed of a range of mountains, covered with snow 
and ice, which melt not even in summer ; and 
where the chain of mountains are broken, vast 
sloughs and marshes are found. A deep snow al- 
so covers the vallies and hills ; and winter is felt 
during the greatest part of the year. The nights 
are long, and the days have but a feeble light. 
The inhabitants seek shelter from the cold, in 
tents which they can transport from place to 
place. In the centre of these they have their fire- 
place, which they encompass with stones : and 
the smoke escapes by an opening which serves 
the double purpose of chimney and window. 
From this place, chainsof iron are suspended, on 
which they hang the pots in which they W\V\XNfc\x 
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honours thick upon him" ; obedient to the will 
of his country, he resumed the command of her 
armiies, and died as he had lived, a true patriot. 
Alfred, bjrthe subjugation of his country's ene- 
mies, secured her liberties and peace ; he was 
'* her voice in council, in the field her sword/' 
As a legislator, he immortalized his name by the 
institution of a trial by jury ; as a magistrate, he 
presided with unparalleled wisdom ; the sceptre 
of power was consecrated by his hand ; and he 
was beloved, revered, nay, almost deified, by his 
countrymen. Washington, like Alfred, w^as 
energetic and determined in every emergency. 
Though their virtues were homogeneal, Alfred, 
claims the palm for ardour and brilliancy of ge- 
nius : Washington excelled him in discretion ; 
he weighed the consequences of evciy step, and 
his prudence triumphed over opposition. In short, 
Alfred the Great was like the rising sun, which 
breaking through a dark cloud, illumines and 
beautifies the creation. His superior mind shone 
with an effulgence that dissipated the gloom of 
superstition and ignorance which surrounded 
him, and, like the Vicegerent of Heaven, he 
promoted the happiness of the human species. 
W'ashington the Great was like the declining 
sun, that adorns the face of nature with the mild- 
est radiance — his actions, equally brilliant with 
-those of Alfred, were more imitable than his ; 
.; and the virtuous American will be esteemed by 
'posterity as worthy to. stand in the same rank 
with this illustrious Englishman. 



Conchision of the Rev. Mr. Knocc^s Oration on 
the death of Gen. fVashhiglon. 
" O! Washington! 11' departed spirits can 
be impressed with what is done on earth— then 

I 2 
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ship those charms which embellish life ; if, I say^ 
it were possible for them to unite these advanta- 
ges with that tranquillity of mind wJiich is their 
characteristic : these miserable people, whose 
mode of life terrifies our depraved imagination, 
would not be so much to be pitied as we suppose. 
And, if it be true, that the idea we form of feli- 
city is more the business of opinion than of rea- 
son ; if it be true, that real happiness is not the 
exclusive privilege of certain people, and certain 
climates ; and that with the mere necessaries of 
life and peace of mind, a man may be happy in 
any corner of the world ; we have a right then to 
ask the question. What does a Laplander want 
to make him happy ? 



Comparison between Alfred the Great, and 

Washington the Great. 

The similarity between the public virtues of 
Washington and those of Alfred the Great, is 
admirable. These extraordinary men were both 
celebrated for their love of justice, their fortitude, 
patriotism, and piety. When Alfred exchanged 
the military garb for that of the peasant, he suf- 
fered a greater reverse of fortune than ever befel 
Washington ; and when in disguise he explored 
the camp of the Danes, and lulled suspicion by 
the melody of his harp, he evinced a more enter- 
prising genius than the American. The capture 
of the Hessians at Trenton, however, reminds 
us of the achievement of Alfred ; who, by sur- 
rising the Danish camp, revived the hopes of 
is countrymen. Washington founded a repub- 
lic ; he was instrumental to the establishment of 
j't^s poYitVy and retired " with all his blushing 
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honours thick upon him" ; obedient to the will 
of his country, he resumed the command of her 
armies, and died as he had lived, a true patriot, 
Alfred, bjrthe subjugation of his country's ene- 
mies, secured her liberties and peace ; he was 
" her voice in council, in the field her sword." 
As a legislator, he immortalized his name by the 
institution of a trial by jury ; as a magistrate, he 
presided with unparalleled wisdom ; the sceptre 
of power was consecrated by his hand ; and he 
was beloved, revered, nay, almost deified, by his 
countrymen. Washington, like Alfred, was 
energetic and determined in every emergency. 
Though their virtues were homogeneal, Alfred, 
claims the palm for ardour and brilliancy of ge- 
nius : Washington excelled him in discretion ; 
he weighed the consequences of eveiy step, and 
his prudence triumphed over opposition. In short, 
Alfred the Great was like the rising sun, which 
breaking through a dark cloud, illumines and 
beautifies the creation. His superior mind shone 
with an effulgence that dissipated the gloom of 
superstition and ignorance which surrounded 
him, and, like the Vicegerent of Heaven, he 
promoted the happiness of the human species. 
vVashington the Great was like the declining 
sun, that adorns the face of nature with the mild- 
est radiance — his actions, equally brilliant with 
tiiose of Alfred, were more imitable than his ; 
and the virtuous American will be esteemed by 
posterity as worthy to. stand in the same rank 
with this illustrious Englishman. 



Conclusion of the Rev. Mr. Knox^s Oration on 
the death of Gen. JVashingion. 
'' O !. Washington ! If departed spirits can 
be impressed with what is done on earth— then 
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must thy seraphic shade, with celestial compla- 
cency, look down this day on the pure, uncor- 
ruptcd expression of thy country's grief for thy 
irreparable loss. The mingled tribute of every 
age and sex — the united incense of every pur^ 
and fervent heart cannot fail to interest the hal- 
lowed abodes even of the blessed ! 

*' Our hoary fathers are pouring out to heaven 
their highest strains of gratitude for those bless- 
ings which, through thee, they are enabled to 
transmit to their posterity. Our venerable ma- 
trons are sending up to heaven their tearful eja- 
culations ; that their sons, and their sons' sons, 
to the remotest generation, may imitate thy 
great example. The afflicted hearts of our youth, 
with truly filial condolence, do this day review 
thy great example, and piously resolve to tread 
after thy footsteps, in the path to true glory ; in 
the same arduous road to virtue and honour. 

^' O ! that alon^ with the general tribute of sor- 
row that shall this day be expressed, o'er the 
wide confines of thy country, every heart could 
catch that flame of pure patriotism which ani- 
mated all thy heroic conduct : — O ! that it would 
impress every soul with that hatred to tyranny 
and oppression ; to overbearing pride and ambi- 
tion, against which thou fought and conquered. 
O ! that it would inspire every mind with that 
magnanimous virtue ; that incorruptible regard 
for all that is truly great and good, which so il- 
lustriously distinguished every action of thy weil- 
spent life. 

" When now alas ! thy heroic form, thy loved 
remains, are mingling with the dust — O ! that 
the rulers of the earth, under whatever name 
they arc elevated over their fellow men, would 
copy after the sublime pattern of thy virtuous 
life; would learn to cherish that unambitious 
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temper — that moderation of soul — that high sense 
of responsibility which breathed through every 
act of thy happy administration. 

" O ! that thy loved country ; that thy surviv- 
ing fellow-citizens, would impress it deeply on 
their hearts ; that all, especially, who, in the fu- 
ture records of her history, shall be raised to the 
possession of that high trust which thou so illus- 
triously discharged, should be able to adopt and 
apply to their administration, these thy last part- 
ing words — ^thy ever memorable farewell — ^thy 
last solemn adieu to thy country. 

'^ Though," said your immortal Patriot^ ' in 
^ reviewing the incidents of my administration, 

* I am unconscious of intentional error, I am nc- 

* verthcless too sensible of my defects, not to 
' think it probable that I may have committed 
' manv errors. Whatever they may be, I fer- 
^ vcntly beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
^ the evils to which they may tend. I shall also 

* carry with me this hope, that my country will 

* never cease to view them with indulgence ; and 

* that after forty five years of my life dedicated 
' to it's service, with an upright zeal, the faults 

* of incompetent abilities will be consigned to 

* oblivion, as myself must soon be, to the man- 
' sion of rest." 

Ah ! too prophetic foreboding of the cause of 
our present sympathy! Yes, '^ illustrious shade ! 
thy country, this sad day, bears witness : by 
every mournful expression, in the power of mor- 
tals, bears witness, how much she has prized 
thy priceless services ; how much she values thy 
modest, though matchless worth ; and how much 
she deplores the dissolution of that Bond of 
Union with which thy exalted living virtues 
and renown had linked together her every in» 
habitant. 
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Oar departed heroes and statesmen have noi 
gone without their fame. Our tears have mingled 
with the ashes of those fallen in our battles, and 
those who have descended in peace to a later 
tomb. Our gratitude attends the precious few 
who remain to us of that list of worthies ; the il- 
lustrious relics of so many fields of danger, and 
60 many years of labour ; who led us in all our 
darings, when resistance to tyrants, as well in the 
forum as in the field, was deemed rebellion and 
threatened with death. Their whitened locks 
that still wave among us, are titles to our vene- 
ration ; they command, and they will obtain it, 
while the virtues they have taught us to practise 
shall continue to warm our heaiis. 

But our respect for the memory and the persons 
of all our l(iaaers will be best evinced by the pi- 
ous culture we bestow on the rich heritage they 
have secured and are handing over to our posses- 
sion. The present race is likewise passing away^ 
but the nation remains and rises with it's years. 
While we, the present race, are able to call our- 
selves the nation, we should be sensible of the 
greatness of the charge that has devolved upon 
us. We have duties to posterity as well as to our* 
helves. We must gather up our strength and en- 
counter those duties. Yes, my friends, we are no\1r 
the nation. As such we have arrived at that epoch 
when, instead of looking back with wonder upon 
our infancy, we may look forward with solicitude 
to a state of adolescence, with confidence to a 
state of manhood, Though as a nation we are 
yet in the morning of hfe, we have ali^ady at- 
tained an elevation which enables us to discern 
our course to it^s meridian splendor ; to contem- 
plate the height we have to climb, and the com- 
manding station we must gain, in order to fiilfil 
tbe destinies to which we are called^ and perform 
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the duties that the cause of human happmess re- 
quires at our hands. 

To prepare the United States to act the distin* 
guishcd part that providence has assigned them, 
it is necessary to convince them that the means 
are within their pow^er. A familiar knowledge 
of the means wilt teach us how to employ them in 
the attainment of the end. Knowledge will lead 
to wisdom : and wisdom in no small degree is 
requisite in the conduct of affairs so momentous 
and so new. For our situation is in many res- 
pects not only new to us, bat new also to the 
world. 

The form of government we have chosen, the 
geographical position we occupy as relative to 
the most turbulent powers of Europe, whose po- 
litical maxims are widely different from ours ; 
the vast extent of continent that is or must be 
conxprised within our limits, containing not less 
than sixteen hundred millions of acres, and sus- 
ceptible of a population of two hundred millions 
of human beings ; our habits of industry and 
peace instead of violence and w^ar — all these are 
circumstances which render our situation as no- 
vel as it is important. It requires new theories ; 
it has forced upon us new and bold, and in some 
-cases, doubtful experiments ; it calls for deep re- 
flection on the propensities of human nature, an 
accurate acquaintance with the history of human 
actions ; and what is perhaps the most difiicult to 
attain, a wise discrimination among the maxims 
of wisdom, or what are such in other times and 
nations, to determine which of them are applica- 
ble and which would be detrimental to the end 
we have in view. I would by no means insinu- 
ate that we should reject the counsels of antiqui- 
ty in mass ; or turn a deaf ear to the voice of uvo- 
aern experience because it is not owv onnw. ^^j^ 
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far as the policy of other nations Is founded on 
the real relations of social man, on his moral na- 
ture undisguised, it may doubtless be worthy of 
imitation ; but so fiir as it is drawn from his mo- 
ral nature, disguised by habits materially diflferent 
from ours, such policy is to be suspected, it is to be 
scrutinized, and brought to the test, not perhaps 
of our experience, for that may in certain cases 
be wanting, but the test of the general iprinciples 
of our institutions, and the habits aucf maxims 
that arise out of them. 



MAGKAKIMITY. 

If you desire to be magnanimous, undertake 
nothing rashly, and fear nothing you undertake ; 
fear nothing but infamy, dare any thing but in- 
jury. 

The measure of magnanimity is to be neither 
rash nor timorous. For magnanimity, or true 
courage, which is an essential character of a good 
soldier, is not a savage ferocious violence : — Not 
a fool-hardy insensibility of danger, or -liead- 
strong rashness to run into it : — Not the fury of 
inflamed passions, broke loose from the govern- 
ment of reason : — But a calm, deliberate, ration- 
al courage, a steady, judicious, thoughtful for- 
titude ; the courage of a man, and not of a ty- 
ger. 

This is true courage, and such as we ought all 
to cherish in times of danger. This will render 
men vigilant and cautious against surprizes, pru- 
dent and deliberate in concerting their measures, 
and steady and resolute in executing them. But 
without this they will fall into unsuspected dan- 
^<v'5, which will strike them with wild conster- 
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nation. They will meanly shun dangers that are 
surmountable, or precipitantly rush into those 
that are causeless, or evidently fatal ; and throw 
away their lives in vain. 

Magnanimity fires men with a martial spirit, 
and glorious love of danger ; andsuch a spirit is a 
public blessing when rightly directed. Ihis spi- 
rit, under God, has often mortified the insolence 
of tyrants, checked the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power, and delivered enslaved and ruined 
nations. There is something glorious and in- 
viting in danger, to such minds ; and their 
breasts beat with a generous ardour when it ap- 
pears. 



THE LAPLANDERS. 

The LaplanderSy and those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood of the Arctic Circle, are mortals, 
whose lot and mode of life are not the most hap- 
py, if compared to ours. Their country is form- 
ed of a range of mountains, covered with snow 
and ice, which melt not even in summer ; and 
where the chain of mountains are broken, vast 
sloughs and marshes are found. A deep snow al- 
so covers the vallies and hills ; and winter is felt 
during the greatest part of the year. The nights 
are long, and the days have but a feeble light. 
The inhabitants seek shelter from the cold, in 
tents which they can transport from place to 
place. In the centre of these they have their fire- 
place, which they encompass with stones : and 
the smoke escapes by an opening which serves 
the double pui'pose of chimney and window. 
From this place, chains of iron are suspended, on 
which they hang the pots iu wlucYv Wve^ >o^^^^\ 
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victuals, and melt the ice which serves them for 
drink. The interior of their tents is lined with 
furs, which keep out the wind ; and they sleep 
on the skins of animals spread on the ground. 
In such habitations as these, they spend the 
winter. For six months of the year they have a 
perpetual night, during which they only hear the 
whistling of the winds, and the roaring of wolves 
who are howling about on all sides for their 
prey. 

How could we endure the climate and mode 
oflife, of these people ? How much should we 
think ourselves to be pitied, had we nothing be- 
fore our eyes but an immense extent of ice, and 
of desarts covered with snow ; while the ab - 
sence of the sun rendered the cold still more in- 
supportable ? And if, instead of a commodious 
dwelling, we had nothing but a portable tent 
formed of skins stretched out upon poles ? If, to 
provide for our subsistence, we had no other re- 
source than that of long and dangerous hunting ? 
And if, at the same time, we were deprived of 
the pleasures which the arts, and of the charms 
which social and commercial life procure us ? 

Should not these considerations cause us to fix 
our attention on the many prerogatives which are 
attached to our climate ; to which in general we 
pay so little attention ? SJiould they not lead us 
to bless that Divine providence, which has freed 
us from so many inconveniences and hardships ; 
and which has distinguished us with a thousand 
advantages ? Ye;^, we should bless that Divine 
Providence ; and when we feel the rigour of this 
season, we should give thanks to God that the 
cold is so moderate in the place where we dwell, 
and that we have received so many means to 
prcscTwe, ourselves from it. I^ct us also bless the 
■Mighty Aj'bltrator of the Universe, that in the 
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midst of that devastation, the image of which the 
winter presents us, he has given us the cheering 
prospect of the returning spring, the bare idea 
of which, can comfort and support us in the pre- 
sent evil. 

But is the inhabitant of these northern climes 
so unhappy as we suppose him to be ? It is true, 
indeed, that he wanders painfully through rough 
vallics, and uncleared ways ; and that he is ex- 

1>osed to the inclemency of the weather ; but his 
lardy body is capable of bearing this fatigue. 
The Laplander is poor and destitute of all the 
comforts of life, it is true ; but on the. other hand, 
is he not rich, as he feels no other wants than 
those which he can easily satisfy? lie is de- 
prived during several months of the brightness of 
the Sun ; but to render his dark nights support- 
able, the Moon and the Aurora Borealis shine 
bi'ight on his horizon. Even the snow and ice 
under which he is buried, do not render him mi- 
serable ; for education and habit have armed him 
against the rigours of his climate. The hardy 
life which he leads, has taught him to brave the 
cold ; and as to the particular helps, which are 
indispensibly necessary, nature has rendered the 
use of them easy to him. She points out to him 
the animals, whose fur is a safeguard against the 
asperity of the season : she has given him the 
rein deer, which fui'nishes him at once with his 
tent, clothing, bed, meat, and drink; vrith 
which he risques the longest voyages ; which, in 
a word, supplies almost all his necessities, and 
whose maintenance is scarcely any expence. 

If, in the midst of the miseries of their situ- 
ation^ these poor creatures had a more perfect ac- 
quaintance with God, such a knowleclge as Re- 
velation has given us ; if, less savage and less 
' indifferent, they knew how to derive fcoxa Sx\«tiA- 
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ship those charms which embellish life ; if, I say^ 
it were possible for them to unite these advanta- 
ges with that tranquillity of mind which is their 
characteristic : these miserable people, whose 
mode of life terrifies our depraved imagination, 
would not be so much to be pitied as we suppose. 
And, if it be true, that the idea w^e form of feli- 
city is more the business of opinion than of rea- 
son ; if it be true, that real happiness is not the 
exclusive privilege of certain people, and certain 
climates ; and that with the mere necessaries of 
life and peace of mind, a man may be happy in 
any corner of the world ; we have a right then to 
ask the question. What does a Laplander want 
to make him happy ? 



Comparison between Alfred the Greaiy and 

Washington the Great. 

The similarity between the public virtues of 
Washington and those of Alfred the Great, is 
admirable. These extraordinary men were both 
celebrated for their love of justice, their fortitude, 
patriotism, and piety. When Alfred exchanged 
the military garb for that of the peasant, he suf- 
fered a greater reverse of fortune than ever befel 
Washington ; and when in disguise he explored 
the camp of the Danes, and lolled suspicion by 
the melody of his harp, he evinced a more enter- 
prising genius than tne American. The capture 
of the Hessians at Trenton, however, reminds 
us of the achievement of Alfred ; who, by sur- 
►rising the Danish camp, revived the hopes of 
lis countrymen. Washington founded a repub- 
Yjc } he was instrumental to the establishment of 
^ti^ polity, and retired " with all his blushing 
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honours thick upon him"' ; obedient to the will 
of his country, he resumed the command of her 
armies, and died as he had lived, a true patriot. 
Alfred, bythe subjugation of his country's ene- 
mies, secured her liberties and peace ; he was 
'* her voice in council, in the field her sword/' 
As a legislator, he immortalized his name bj the 
institution of a trial by jury ; as a magistrate, he 
presided with unparalleled wisdom ; the sceptre 
of power was consecrated by his hand ; and he 
was beloved, revered, nay, almost deified, by his 
countrymen. Washington, like Alfred, was 
energetic and determined in every emergency. 
Though their virtues were homogeneal, Alfred, 
claims the palm for ardour and brilliancy of ge- 
nius : Washington excelled him in discretion ; 
he weighed the consequences of eveiy step, and 
his prudence triumphed over opposition. In short, 
Alfred the Great was like the rising sun, which 
breaking through a dark cloud, illumines and 
beautifies the creation. His superior mind shone 
with an effulgence that dissipated the gloom of 
superstition and ignorance which surrounded 
him, and, like the Vicegerent of Heaven, he 
promoted the happiness of the human species. 
Washington the Great was like the declining 
sun, that adorns the face of nature with the mild- 
est radiance — his actions, equally brilliant with 
those of Alfred, were more imitable than his ; 
and the virtuous American will be esteemed bv 
posterity as worthy to. stand in the same rank 
with this illustrious Englishman. 



Conclusion of the Rev. Mr. Knocc^s Oration on 
the death of Gen. Washington. 
" O \ Washington ! If depaited spirits can 
be impressed with what is done on earth— liien 
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must thy seraphic shade, with celestial compla- 
cency, look down this day on the pure, uncor- 
ruptcd expression of thy country's grief for thy 
irreparable loss. The mingled tribute of every 
age and sex — the united incense of every purQ 
and fervent heart cannot fail to interest the hal- 
lowed abodes even of the blessed ! 

" Our hoary fathers are pouring out to heaven 
their highest strains of gratitude for those bless- 
ings which, through thee, they are enabled to 
transmit to their posterity. Our venerable ma- 
trons are sending up to heaven their tearful eja 
culations ; that their sons, and their sons' sons, 
to the remotest generation, may imitate thy 
great example. The afflicted hearts of our youth, 
with truly nlial condolence, do this day review 
thy great example, and piously resolve to tread 
after thy footsteps, in the path to true glory ; iu 
the same arduous road to virtue and honour. 

" O ! that along with the general tribute of sor- 
row that shall this day be expressed, o'er the 
wide confines of thy country, every heart could 
catch that flame of pure patriotism which ani- 
mated all thy heroic conduct : — O ! that it would 
impress every soul with that hatred to tyranny 
and oppression ; to overbearing pride and ambi- 
tion, against which thou fought and conquered. 
O ! that it would inspire every mind with that 
magnanimous virtue ; that incorruptible regard 
for all that is truly great and good, which so il- 
lustriously distinguished every action of thy weil- 
spent life. 

" When now alas ! thy heroic form, thy loved 
remains, are mingling with the dust — O ! that 
the rulers of the earth, under whatever name 
they are elevated over their fellow men, would 
copy after the sublime pattern of thy virtuous 
^jifej would Jearn to cherish that unambitious 
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temper — ^that moderation of soul — that high sense 
of responsibility which breathed through every 
act of thy happy administration. 

" O ! that thy loved country ; that thy surviv- 
ing feilow-citizens, would impress it deeply on 
their hearts ; that all, especially, who, in the fu- 
ture records of her history, shall be raised to the 
possession of that high trust which thou so illus- 
triously discharged, should be able to adopt and 
apply to their administration, these thy last part- 
ing words — ^thy ever memorable farewell — ^thy 
last solemn adieu to thy country. 

'' Though," said your immortal Patriot^ ' in 
^ reviewing the incidents of my administration, 

* I am unconscious of intentional error, I am ne- 
^ verthcless too sensible of my defects, not to 
' think it probable that I may have committed 
^ many errors. Whatever they may be, I fer- 
' vently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
'- the evils to which they may tend. I shall also 

* carry with me this hope, that my country will 
^ never cease to view them with indulgence ; and 
' that after forty five years of my life dedicated 
^ to it's service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
^ of incompetent abilities will be consigned to 

* oblivion, as myself must soon b*c, to the man- 
^ sion of rest." 

Ah ! too prophetic foreboding of the cause of 
our present sympathy! Yes, " illustrious shade ! 
thy country, this sad day, bears witness : by 
every mournful expression, in the power of mor- 
tals, bears witness, how much she has prized 
thy priceless services ; how much she values thy 
modest, though matchless worth ; and how much 
she deplores the dissolution of that Bond of 
Union with which thy exalted living virtues 
and renown had linked together her every in» 
habitant. 
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^' As long as our independence shall be esti- 
mated — as long as those civil rights^ purchased 
by her blood, under thy victorious arm, shall be 
legarded — as long as virtue, public and privat(% 
shall be cherished — as long as philanthropy and 
wucorrupted patriotism shall bless thy country — 
so long shall thy name, thy fame and dearest re- 
membrance be embalmed in her every heart. 

'' Followed by the plaudits, the love and 
grateful affection of all thy fellow-citizens — waft- 
ed on the enraptured benedictions of all the vir- 
tuous among men, thy heaven-born Spirit rises 
toancweeraof celestial freedom, bliss, and feli- 
<*/ity ! In the last general revolution of nature, 
^' amidst the wrecK of matter and the crush of 
worlds," when all the benefactors of mankind 
shall be exalted to those pure honours which no 
tongue can express ; " which have never enter- 
ed into the heart of man to conceive," then shalt 
thou, the brightest amidst that bright assem- 
blage , be hailed by the seraphic concerts of 
KLYSiUM — In choral symphonies, by Auj^tIs 
sung, welcomed into the joys of immortality, 
amidst the congratulations of the INlyriads, who, 
blessed by thy services on earth, shall have 
their Heaven enhanced by sharing with ihcc iii 
the glories of eterisity." 



AN ORATION 

ON DUELLING : 

Addressed to the Ladies.* 

Mothers, Wives, Sisters, Friends : 

Let me entreat you for the honour of human 
nature, in compliance with the best prooeiii itics 
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€f your heart — for the sake of your injured coun- 
try — for the veneration you feel to tiie Holy Re- 
ligion of that Saviour, whose dominion is a peace- 
ful dominion, and whose precepts enjoin that 
men should love, and not hate, one another — that 
you will, by all means, use all your charming 
iniiuence to put down this mean and detestable 
practice — this fruitfiil source of infamy and woe 
to many a lover, many a widow, ana many an 
orphan infantas heart, perhaps brought down to 
an untimely grave by the base conduct of a mur- 
derous father, or a lawless, impious brother !— 
Let the poor scalping Indian, or the wild un- 
taught African, glut his rage with the blood of 
his devoted fellow creature ; but let not that man 
receive, especially from the ladies, the rights of 
friendship or hospitality, who has made any ef- 
fort, either as first or second, in giving or re- 
ceiving a challenge ; w hether he be in the army 
or navy, or whether he be a white fighting gen- 
tleman, or a black fighting gentleman, never 
again suffer him to pay his accustomed visits to 
your family, nor sufter yourself to be seen in the 
company of one so abandoned and wicked, much 
less indulge the shocking thought of joining heart 
and hand in wedlock's band with one so covered 
o'er with blood ! — My dear ladies, I must plain- 
ly tell you, that I do believe it rests with you en- 
tirely to say, whether this barbarous plan of 
duelling shall or shall not continue to disgrace 
the American nation ! — You only frown indig- 
nant, and by all means shun every one who may 
have any part or lot in this matter, and we shall 
soon have a reformation of men and manners — 
and the pistol and the sword will change into the 
olive branch of peace ; and the beardless boy 
and the sage veteran, will yield themselves, con- 
quered by the American Fair: — And while th«? 
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weak and wicked, w ho are totally lost to every 
humane and noble sentiment, may laugh to scoin 
such counsel as this, the wise and the virtuous 
will all agree, that there is more true honour at- 
tached to the charge of cowardice in refusing a 
challenge, than to accept one from a poor delud- 
ed fellow mortal, who, in a fit of madness, wish- 
es to precipitate himself or his neighbour into all 
the miseries of a dreadful eternity. 

* The author's reason for addressing this Oration to the Ladies, 
proceeds from his firm belief that women, next to the grace of the AI- 
inighty, have the greatest influence in the world* 



The aged Beggar to the young Lady, 

Beggar. Christ bless you, lady — hear an old 
man's prayer ; 

Full seventy years and nine, this vale IVc trod; 
And now, bow'd down with poverty and care, 

1 haste to yon abode of peace and God. 

Within my frame scarce lives the vital spark : 
These tottering limbs are heavy grown, and 
old : 
Dim are these aged eyes become, and dark, 
And soon the grave my weary'd bones shall 
hold. 

This oaken stick but ill supports my frame ; 

My once dark locks are silvered o'er by time, 
And from the hand of charity I claim 

My daily morsel, ^till I gain yon clime. 

Lady, God bless you too — my reverend aged 
friend ; 

Here take my mite — had I a richer store, 
This moment would I bid your sorrows end. 

And for you open smiling plenty's door. 
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Beggar. Receive the blessing of a grateful heart; 

;^lay Christ reward your charity, 1 pray, 
Befriend your youth — plenty and peace impart ; 

Farewell kind lady, and God speed your way. 



LOKDON. 

This great city (unparalleled in extent and 
opulence, throughout the whole habitable globe) 
comprehends, besides London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, no less than forty-five villages, 
now exceedingly enlarged, independent of a vast 
accession of buildings upon the open fields, in the 
vicinity ; it becomes less a matter of surprize to 
learn that it extends to nearly eight miles in 
length ; is three miles at least in breadth ; and 
not less that twenty -six in circumference — con- 
taining above eight thousand streets, lanes, al- 
leys, and courts — and sixty-five difterent squares, 
in which are more than one hundred and sixty- 
two thousand houses, warehouses and other 
buildings, besides 482 places of public worship ; 
it's inhabitants are estimated at 1,250,000 souls. 

In this great city there are 4,050 seminariesi 
of Education — 1,600 friendly societies. Total 
estimate per annum for poor rates, and charitable 
purposes, J'83Q,000,000. 



BATH. 



Bath has been too often described to Uf^cd any 
particular notice here. Even a general criticism 
on the style and arrangement of the ol>ivi.Q.U ^}«jns>x 
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rise in succession upon the observant eye, iu a 
walk through this city of palaces, would occupy 
more space than can be anorded (in a work like 
the present) to the topographical survey of a coun- 
ty. Suffice it to say, we were delighted — we 
were fascinated — we exclaimed in a rapture — 
This only is worthy of being called a city ! all 
that we have seen before were but congregations 
of pig-sties ! We had intended to have passed 
through Bath, post-speed, as through a place of 
vulgar note Tfor what were its splendours to us !) 
and to have nastened to the main point of our des- 
tination, and we had made our arrangements ac- 
cordingly. But what signified arrangements ? 
We had eyes, and they were masters of us. Our 
habiliments, however, were somewhat out of 
harmonv with the scenery around us ; they bore 
the eviclent marks of pedestrian toil ; while every 
thing we beheld was stamped with the character 
of equipage and elegance. 

Fedettrian Bxcursion tbrough England and Wales , 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I had the advantage of very fine weather all 
my journey from Adrianople to this city. The 
Grand Signior furnished us with thirty covered 
waggons for our baggage, and five coaches of 
the country for my women. We found the road 
full .of the gi'cat Saphis, and their equipages, com- 
ing out of Asia to the war. They always travel 
with tents ; but I chose to lie in houses all the 
way. I will not trouble you with the names of 
the villages we passed, in which there was no- 
^Aji/?^*" remarkable but at Ciorlei, where there was 
a Utile seraglio, built for the use of the Grand 
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Signior when he goes this road. 1 had the curi- 
osity to view all the apartments destined for the 
ladies of his court. '1 hey were in the midst of 
a thick grove of trees made fresh by fountains. 
Bat I was most surprised to see the walls ahnost 
covered with little distichs of Turkish verse, 
written with pencils. 1 made my interpreter ex- 
plain them to me, and I found several of them 
very well turned ; though 1 easily believed him, 
that they had lost much of their beauty in the 
translation. One was literally thus, in Eng 
lish: 

••^ We come into tliis world, we lodge, and we 

depart ; 
'' He never goes that's lodgM within my heart.'' 

The rest of our journey was through fine paint 
ed meadows, by the side of the sea of Marmora, 
the ancient Propontis. 

A certain French author says, Constantinople 
is twice as big as Paris. It does not appi^ar to me 
to be much bigger than London ; 1 am apt to 
think it is not so populous. The burying fields 
about it are certainly much larger than the whole 
city. It is surprising what a vast deal of land is 
lost this way in Turkey. Sometimes 1 have seen 
burying-places of several miles', belonging to 
very inconsiderable villages, which were former- 
ly great towns, and retain no other mark of their 
ancient grandeur than this dismal one. 

On no occasion do they ever remove a ston& 
that serves for a monnment. Some of them are 
costly enough, being of very fine marble. They 
set up a pillar, with a carved turban on the top of 
it, to the memory of a man ; and as the turbans, 
by their different shapes, show the quality or 
profession, it is in a manner putting up the arms 
of the deceased. Besides, the pillar comwvGwVj 
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bears an inscription in gold letters. The ladies 
have a simple pillar without other ornaments, ex- 
cept those that die unmarried, who have a rose 
on the top of their monument. The sepulchres 
of particular families are railed in, and planted 
round with trees. Those of the sultans, and 
some great men, have lamps constantly burning 
in them. 

The exchanges are all noble buildings, full of 
fine alleys, the greatest part supported with pil- 
^p.rs, and kept wonderfully neat. Every trade 
has its distinct alley, where the merchandize is 
disposed in the same order as in the New Ex- 
change at London. The jeweller's quarter shows 
so much riches, such a vast quantity of diamonds 
and all kinds of precious stones, that they dazzle 
the sight. The embroiderer's is also very glit- 
tering, and people walk here as much for diver- 
sion as business. The markets are most of them 
handsome squares, admirably well provided, 
perhaps better than in any other part of the 
world. 

I have taken care to see as much of the seraglio 
here as is to be seen. It is on a point of land 
running into the sea ; a palace of prodigious ex- 
tent, but very irregular. The gardens take in a 
large compass of ground, full of high cypress- 
trees, which is all 1 know of them. The buildings 
are all of white stone, leaded on the top, with 
gilded turrets and spires, which look very mag- 
nificent ; and, indeed, I believe there is no 
Christian king's palace half so large. There arc 
six large courts in it, all built round, and set with 
trees, having galleries of stone ; one of these for 
the guard, another for the slaves, another for the 
officers of the kitchen, another for the stables, the 
fifth for the divan, and the sixth for the apartment 
destJ^efjl i^raadien^es. On the ladies side thero 
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lire at least as many more^ with distinct coUrtd 
belonging to their eunuchs and attendants. 

The cUmate about Constantinople, is delight- 
ful in the highest degree. 1 am now sitting, on 
the fourth of January, with the windows open, 
enjoying the warm sun-shine, while you arc 
freezing over a sad sea-coal fire ; and my cham- 
ber is set out with carnations^ roses, andjon* 
quils, fresh from my garden. 

The pleasure of going in a barge to Chelsea Is 
not comparable to that of rowing upon the canal 
of the sea here, where, for twenty miles together 
down the Bosphorus, the most beautiful variety 
of prospects present themselves* The Asiatic 
side is coverea with fruit-trees, villages, and the 
most delightful landscapes in nature* On the 
European stands Constantinople, situated on se- 
ven hills. The unequal heights make it seen! 
twice as large as it is, (though one of the largest 
cities in the world), showing an agreeable mix- 
ture -of gardens^ pine and cypress trees, palaces, 
mosques, and public buildings, raised one above 
another with as much beauty and appearance of 
symmetry, as any person eyer saw in a cabinet 
adorned by the most skilful hands, where jars 
show themselves above jars, mixed with cannis- 
tcrs, babies, and candlesticks. This is a very 
odd comparison^ but it gives me an exact idea of 
the thing. 

Lady M. W, Montague, 



Of Dublin, and the Hospitality of the Irish, 

Having crossed St. George's channel from Li- 
verpool, the most prosperous sea-port town on the 
western coast of England, tVv^ ?v\:^\.\a.\A xs^ \ssaAvt. 
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was Houth Heath, a point of land about eight 
miles east of Dublin, forming the north point of 
it^s bay, which is about three or four miles wide, 
and six or seven in extent. The bar of this harbour 
is very incommodious ; but the entrance into the 
harbour, being at least eight miles from Dublin 
city, is extremely beautiful and picturesque, di- 
versified will hills and promontories on either 
hand, exhibiting a very spacious amphitheatre, 
bounded by a high shore, and said to be exceed- 
ed in grandeur by none, except the bay of Na- 
ples, to whose superiority of view. Mount Ve- 
suvius does not a little contribute. The country 
all around is sprinkled with white villas. From 
the entrance, the light -house on the south side of 
the harbour appears to great advantage. At a 
little distance from it is Irish-town (two miles 
distant from Dublin) to which place the dyke 
from that city reaches ; and which, when carried 
on to the extent proposed, will considerably in- 
crease the quantity of marsh ground already. re- 
trieved from the bay, at the bottom of which the 
river LifFy discharges itself. 

The city of Dublin is not seen to advantage 
from the water ; yet the landscape upon the whole 
is highly rich and beautiful, being horizoned in 
some places by mountains, exactly conical, called 
ihe Sugar-loaf hills. 1 am persuaded there are 
many who would not regret a journey thither for 
this single prospect, to render which complete, a 
number oi circumstances are necessary, but 
which can seldom concur, such as the season of 
the year, the time of the day, and the clearness 
of the atmosphere when you enter the bay. 

The magnitude of the city of Dublin is much 

greater than in general imagined, being nearer 

a fourth than a fifth of that of London. If you 

vjewitfrom any of the towers, it seems more ; 
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but from walking the stree4s you would ^suppose 
it to be less. It contains about 14,500 houses, 
which indeed is far short of one fourth of the 
number of houses in London ; yet there is not so 
great a disproportion in the number of inhabit 
tants, who are supposed, at a moderate computa- 
tion, to amount to 100,000. It is nearly circu- 
lar, about eight miles in circumference. Wc see 
it to great advantage from any of it's steeples, the 
blue slate having a very good efltect. 

The best view is from the Phoenix Park (the 
Hyde Park of Dublin) but much more extensive 
than ours, and would be exquisitely beautiful if 
dressed and planted ; but except some thorns 
and the clumps of elms planted by the late Lord 
Chesterfield when he was Lord Lieutenant, there 
are very few trees upon it. In one part of this 
Park his Lordship raised a handsome column of 
free stone, fluted, with a Phoenix on the top^ 
issuing oat of a flame ; it has an inscription on 
the base, importing that he embellished the Park 
at his own expense, for the recreation of the ci- 
tizens of Dablin ; and his name is still held in 
veneration among them. In this Park there is a 
fort. 

The greatest part of Da1>lin is very indifferent,, 
but the new streets are as elegant as the modern 
streets of Westminster. Lately has been added 
to it an elegant square, called Merryon's square,^ 
built in a superb stile. Near that is the square 
called St. Stephen's Green, each side being near 
a quarter of a mile, ])robably the largest in Eu- 
rope, round which is a gravel-walk of near a 
raile, where genteel company walk in the even- 
ings, and on Sundays after two o'clock. This 
square has some grand houses, and is in general 
well built ; and although there is a great inequa- 
lity in the houses, yet this in some respect adds 
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io Ws beauty. In the 'midst of it is an equestrian 
statue of George 11. in brass, erected in 1758. 
The situation is chearful, and the buildings around 
it multiply very fast. A new square has lately 
been added, called Palatine square, near the 
barracks, a regular fine range of buildings which 
considerably adds to the growing improvements 
of this city. 

The quays of Dublin are it's principal beauty. 
They lie on each side the river Liffy, which is 
banked and walled in the whole length of the 
city ; and at the breadth of a wide street from the 
river on each side, the houses are built fronting 
each other, which has a good effect. This em- 
bankment is superior to any part of London. 

The Liflfy runs for about two miles ahiiost in a 
straight line through the city. It has five bridges 
over it ; of which Essex bridge is the most wor- 
thy of notice. It consists of five arches of stone. 
The chord of the niiddle one is forty-eight iect. Jt 
was begun in 1753, finished in about a year and 
a half, and cost 20,000 guineas. It has raised 
foot-paths, alcoves, and ballustradcs like West- 
minster bridge, of a white stone, coarse but hard. 
It fronts Chapel-street to the north, and Parlia- 
ment-street to the south. The length is two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and the breadth much the 
same as that of Westminster. Queen's bridge 
was rebuilt in 1764, is exceedingly neat, and 
consists of three elegant arches. The other 
bridges are not worth mentioning, as they arc 
merely conveniences to save the trouble of fer- 
rying across the river, and defy every order of 
architecture. 

At the end of Essex-bridge is the eleffant new 
building of the Exchange, which does honour to 
the merchants who conducted it, the expenee be- 
ing mostly defrayed by lotteries. The whole is 
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of white stone, richly embellishcfl with serai- 
columns oF the Corinthian order, a cupola, and 
other ornaments, with a statue ot* his present ma- 
jesty George J II. erected in 1779. 

Near this, on a little eminence, is situated the 
castle, the residence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
which consists of tu o large courts, called the up- 
per and lower castle -yard ; in the latter of which 
arc the treasury, and some other public offices. 
Though there is little grandeur in the outward ap- 
pearance of either, yet, upon the whole, this cas- 
tle is far superior to the palace of St. James's, as 
well in the exterior, as the size and the elegance 
of the apartments within. 

Here are two cathedrals, eighteen parish 
churches, besides several chapels and meeting- 
houses. Neither of the cathedrals are remarkable 
for their architecture ; and as to the parish- 
churches, except on the front of three or four of 
their steeples, external embellishments have been 
little studied, all that seems to have been attend- 
ed to, was neatness and convenience within ; but 
they are generally destitute of every monumental 
decoration. In the cathedrals only, can be seen 
whatever of the monumental kind is worthy of 
observation. 

From the general badness of the streets of 
Dublin, hackney coaches are more frequent, in 
j)roportion, than in London, and sedan chairs 
are every \vhv?re as ccmmon as about St. James's. 

In the year 1799, it was computed, that in the 
city and liberties tiiere were 2^500 ale-houses, 
300 tavern?, and 12,000 brandy-shops. At pre- 
sent, in this extensive place, there are about 20 
coiYec houses, and they are resorted to for tea and 
coflee only, not like those in London, where din- 
ners and suppers make a very convenient addi- 
tion ; and there are about a dozen chop-houses ; 
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these accommodations being rather novel h\ 
Dublin. 

It is very extraordinary, that in this large and 
populous city, there should be such an almost to- 
tal want of strangers and travellers. This defect 
obliges every body, who is acquainted with the 
place, to get into private lodgings as soon as he 
aiTives, or to use tne hotels lately set up : some of 
which are elegant. 

Hospitality holds it's residence here ; for it 
is customary for almost every gentleman, who 
dines with yqur friend, to ask you for a day ; 
nay, th«y will sometimes invite the whole com- 
pany to be of your party. This social custom is 
still very prevalent, though not so much, 1 am 
told, as it has been. 

With respect to drinking, I have beenhappMy 
disappointed. The bottle is circulated freely, but 
not to the excess we have heard it was^ and L of 
course dreaded to jBnd. Common sense is re- 
suming her empire. The practice of cramming 
guests is already exploded, and that of gorging 
them is daily losing ground. Wherever I have 
yet been, \ was always desired to do just as I 
chose ; ni\y, I have been at some tables where 
the practice of drinking healths at dinner was 
entirely laid aside. Let the custom originate 
Vt^ieiiee it may, it is now unnecessary ; in many 
cases it is unseasonable, and in all superfluous. 

The tables of the first fashion are covered just 
as in London ; 1 can scarcely see any dilicrence, 
unless it be that there is more variety here. ^A ell 
bred people of different countries approach mucii 
nearer to each other in their manners, than those 
who have not seen the world. This is visible 
in the living of the merchants of London and 
Eiqblin. With these you never see a stinted din- 
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ner at two o^clock, with a glass of port after it ; 
but you find a table, not only plentiifully, but lux- 
uriously spread, with choice wines, both at din- 
ner and after it ; and, which gives the highest 
zest to the entertainment, your nost receives you 
with such an appearance of liberality and indeed 
urbanity, as is very pleasing. Here they betray 
no attention to the counter, discover no sombrous 
gloom of computation, but display an open frank- 
ness and social vivacity of spirit. 

If you prefer the men of this country for their 
hospitality, and the women for their beauty, you 
are likely to live well with them. 



POLITENESS. 

l^oliteress is an evenness of mind, which ex- 
cludes at the same time both insensibility, and 
too much earnestness. It supposes a quick dis- 
cernment, to perceive immediately the different 
characters of men ; and by an easy condescen- 
sion, adapts itself to each man's taste, not to flat- 
ter but to calm his passions. 

It is a forgetting of ourselves in order to seek 
what may be agreeable to others ; but in so de- 
licate a manner, as to let them scarce perceive 
that we are so employed. It knows how to con- 
tradict with respect, and please without adula- 
tion, and is equally remote from an inbipid com- 
plaisance, and a mean familiarity. 



Little Griefs Speak — Great Griefs are Dumb. 

Addison justly says, little griefs speak — ^reat 
griefs arc dumb. \Ylicn AxQT^'a ^qw't , l:?<viA'^ 
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and Abihu, oITered strange fire before the Lord, 
for which the Divine vengeance destroyed them, 
it is said that Aron held his peace ; no doobt his 
feelings were too big for utterance. Jesus Avept 
at the grave of his friend Lazarus ; but on the 
awfully trying occasion of suffering for the sins 
of the "^ whole world^ he was dumb, and opened 
not his mouth, neither in repinings to God^ nor 
upbraidings to man. 



TuUy^ii Glimpse of Heaven, 

Tully had but a faint glimpse of the country 
to which we (Christians) are all travelling. Yet 
so pleasing was any the most imperfect and sha- 
dowy prospect into futurity, that Tully declared 
no man should ravish it from him. 

'' If I am deluded, said he, in my view of Re- 
ligion and immortality, it is so blessed a delusion 
that I am determinea never to part with it.'' 



The Faithful American Dog, 

An officer in the late American army, on his 
station at the westward, went out in the morning 
with his dog and gun, in quest of game. Veu- 
turing too far from the garrison, he was fired up- 
on by an Indian, who was lurking in the bushes, 
and instantly fell to the ground. 

The Indian runninff to him, struck him on the 
head with his tomahawk in order to dispatch 
him ; but the button of his hat fortunately ward- 
inpf off the edge, he was only stunned by the blow. 
With savage brutality he applied the scalping 
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knife, and hastened away with this trophy of his 
horrid cruelty, leaving the officer for dead, and 
none to relieve or console him, but his faithfiil 
dog. 

The afflicted creature gave every expression of 
his attachment, fidelity, and affection, lie licked 
the wounds with inexpressible tenderness, and 
mourned the fate of his beloved master. Having 
performed every office which sympathy dictated, 
or sagacity could invent, without being able to 
remove his master from the fatal spot, or procure 
from him any signs of life, or his wonted ex- 
pressions of aftection to him, he ran off in quest 
of help. 

Bending his course towards the river, where 
two men were fishing, he urged them by all the 
powers of native rhetoric to accompany him to the 
woods. The men were suspicious of a decoy to 
an ambuscade, and durst not venture to follow 
the dog ; who, finding all his caresses fail, re- 
turned to the care of his xnaster : and, licking 
his wounds a second time, renewed all his ten- 
derness ; but with no better success than be- 
fore. 

Again he returned to the men, once more to 
try his skill in alluring them to his assistance. 
In this attempt he was more successful than m 
the other. The men, seeing his solicitude, be- 
gan to think the dog might have discovered some 
valuable game, and determined to hazard the 
consequences of following him. 

Transported with his suecesi?, the affectionate 
erreaturc hurried them along by every expression 
of ardour. Pi'csently they arrived at the spot, 
where, behold, an officer wounded, scalped, 
weltering in his own gore, and faint with the loss 
pf bipod ! 
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Suffice it to say he was yet alive. They car 
ried him to the fort, where the first dres^in^s 
were performed. A suppuration immediately 
took place, and he was soon conveyed to the 
hospital at Albany, where, in a few weeks he 
was entirely recovered, and was able to return to 
his duty. 

This worthy officer owed his life, probably to 
the fidelity of this sagacious dog. His tongue, 
Avhich the gentleman ailcrwards declared gave 
him the most exquisite pleasure, clarified the 
wound in tho most effectual manner, and his pei^- 
severance brought that assistance, without which 
he must soon have perished. 

" My dog the ti-usticst of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
I mark his true his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray." 



CALCUTTA. 

As we enter the town, a very extensive square 
opens before us, with a large piece of water in 
the middle, for the public use. The pond has a 
grass-plot round it, and the whole is inclosed by 
a wall breast-high, with a railing on the top. 
The sides of this inclosure are each nearly five 
hundred yards in length. The square itself is 
composed of magnificent houses, which render 
Calcutta not only the handsomest town in Asia, 
but one of the finest in the world. One side of 
the square consists of a range of buildings occu- 
pied by persons in dvil employments under the 
company, such as writers in the public offices. 
Part of the side towards the river is taken up by 
tlie old fi>rt, which was the first citadel built by 
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fhc English aftqr their establishment in Bengal. 
It is an indifferent square, with extremely small 
bastions, that can mount at most, but one gun, 
though the sides are pierced for t>vo. The fort is 
without a ditch, and is no longer used for a for- 
tification ; the ramparts are converted into gar- 
dens, and on the bastions and in the inside of the 
fort, houses have been built for persons in the ser- 
vice of the government, particularly the officers 
of the custom-house, who transact their businei^s 
there. These fortifications are so much reduced 
from the scale on which they were originally con- 
structed, that the line of defence is now only a 
hundred and forty or a hundred and fifty yards in 
length, and the front not more than two hundred. 
Though this small fort was much superior to that 
which the English had built at first at Madras, 
it could not protect them from the resentment of 
the nabob of Bengal, Suraja Dowla, with whom 
ihey were at war ; it was taken, and such of the 
English troops as escaped, fled for safety to Cad- 
jery, where also they were besieged. The con- 
queror, when he got possession of the fort at Cal- 
cutta, had the prisoners wliich he took there 
thrust one upon another into a hole, outside the 
fort, from which those only were fortunate enough 
to come out alive who happened to be uppermost 
in tlie heap : the rest were all suffocated. In re- 
membrance of so flagrant an act of barbarity, the 
English, who were conquerors in their tum^ 
erected a monument between the old fort and the 
ri^ht wing of the building occupied by the civil 
oflicers of the company, on the very spot where 
the deed was committed. It is a pyramid, trun- 
cated at the top, and standing upon a square pe- 
destal, having a desijjn in sculpture on each of it's 
sides, and an inscription in the English and Moor- 
ish languages^ describing the occqlsIow cnv^\||f 
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it was erected. It is surrounded with an iron raiU 
ing to prevent access to it^ has shrubs planted a* 
bout it^ and exhibits a mournful appearance, not 
unsuitable to the event which it is intended to 
commemorate. 

Close to the old fort is the theatre, which does 
not accord in appearance with the general beau- 
ty of the town, and in which there are seldom 
dramatic representations for want of perfor- 
mers. 

There are two churches of the English estab- 
lishment at Calcutta, one of which is built in a 
superb and regular style of architecture, with a 
circular range of pillars in front, of the doric or- 
der, and beautiful in their proportion ; the cor* 
nice and architrave, ornamented with the tri- 
glyphs, are in the same excellent taste, and the 
edince altogether is a model of grandeur and ele- 
gance. 

There are also, besides these regular establish- 
ments, a catholic church belonging to the Por- 
tuguese mission, another of the Greek persuasion 
in which the service is performed by monks of 
the order of St. Basil, an Arminian church, a sy. 
nagogae, several mosques, and a. great number 
of paffodas ; so that nearly all the religions in the 
world are assembled in this capital. 



MADRAS. 



Madras, properly so called, is a very large 
town, surrounded by a ditch, and a sort of wall, 
falling in some places into ruins, but sufficient to 
resist a surprize, or a sudden attack of cavalry, 
which is no small advantage : for in war the light 
cavalry of the natives^ called louH^ are the most 
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audacious free -hooters in the world, burning and 
plundering indiscriminately, every place that 
falls in their way. Madras is thus protected from 
their attacks ; and, in case of «iege, every thing 
of value is removed into the citadel^ caUed Fort 
St. George. 

This fortress, which I examined but very im- 
perfectly, is separated from the town by an es- 
planade outside the glacis : it stands on the sea- 
shore, and presents six fronts towards the land, 
as well as 1 can recollect, for my notes do not 
mention this particular* The fort, having been 
built at several times, is of a very irregular con- 
struction ; not in regard to the polygon, but in the 
plan of the fronts, which are almost all different 
from each other. That towards the north-east is 
on the Indian model of Sardi. It's opposite, on 
the south-east, is according to the plan of the 
chevalier De Ville. Some of the bastions have 
retired flanks, and others not : the flank's of the 
northern bastions are casemated. This side is 
defended by a strong counter-guard ; the ditches 
are excellent, with a cunette in the middle ; the 
counter-way is good, and is countermined, but I 
do not know whether the chambers of the mines 
extend beyond the summit of the glacis, nor how 
far the galleries are carried ; and in the ditches 
there are neither caponiers nor tenailles. All the 
works are wellfaced with brick, and in complete 
repair ; the covered way is palisaded, and care- 
fully provided with traverses ; the barriers and 
palisadoes are well closed and kept in good con- 
dition : the depots of arms are spacious ; and the 
citadel of Madras, with a good garrison, might 
hold out in Europe, against an aimy of 30,000 
naen, for twenty days after the trenches were 
opened. As this fortress is intended, in case of 
fiicge, for the retreat of all the «erM^\vV% ^i '^^ 
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CPinpany^ it is necessarily filled with hoaxes ; 
which gives it a dark and unpleasant appearance. 
Oil this account the English do not reside in it ; 
even the governor lives in the country, and the 
rest of the English follow his example. They 
repair in the morning to the fort for the transac- 
tion of business, and remain there 'till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when they return, and 
the place seems deserted. Even the theatre is in 
the country ; so that the ground to a considerable 
distance round Madras presents to the view a 
multitude of gardens, spread over an extent so 
great, as to prevent persons who reside at the 
oppjDsite extremities, from visiting each other, un- 
less on horse-back or in carriages ; the palan- 
quins in many instances would be insufficient for 
the purpose. Some of these gardens are extreme- 
ly beautiful, and the houses are in general ele- 
gant. 

The position of Fort St. George is equally for- 
tunate with that of Pondicherry, and is in like 
manner strengthened on the south side by a river 
that washes the extremity of the glacis. Over 
tills river is a handsome bridge of bricks. The 
west side is protected by an inundation, which 
the fort can at any time command, by means of 
a sluice situated at the beginning of the glacis, 
and defended by the covered way. The northern 
side, as at Pondicherry, is the only side open to 
an attack. 

The power of the English in this country, 
liowever, was not always supported by so formi- 
dable a bulwark. The present fortress indeed, 
is impregnable to the Indians ; but the sight of 
the old fort will give an idea of the feebleness of 
the first establismnents on the coast, and of the 
slender beginnings from which the English ro&e 
io their present greatness. 
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This was a square building, which is now iit 
the middle of the fort, and iti point of size is not 
equal even to the present depot of arms. It has 
been converted into a house, in which the differ- 
ent offices of the company are established. Fort 
St. George contains a church of the English per- 
suasion : no other religion indeed is tolerated in 
the citadel. An elegant structure too has lately 
been erected, intended for an exchange. The 
great hall, decorated with portraits of Lord Corn- 
wallis and General Meadows, is worthy the at- 
tention of travellers. Madras is already number, 
ed in the list of places celebrated for the sumptu* 
ousness of their public establishments. The posts 
for the conveyance of letters, called ^apa/, are 
well managed ; while two newspapers, a nation^ 
al lottery, a theatre, and a ball-room, raise it ta 
a rivalry with those towns, which are the sceues 
of lu;tury and refinement. 



Quadrupeds of India. 

T shall merely observe with regard to the 
Quadrupeds, that there are two sorts of oxen in 
India, the large and the small. The former re- 
semble those in Europe ; but there is another sort 
lower in stature, and which bear the same pro- 
portion to oxen in general, as the small Hungari- 
an horses do to the large English ones. Among 
this small kind there are some in particular that 
are accounted sacred, and are called Bramin ox- 
en. I know not whether they are indebted for 
their form to the particular c^re that is taken of 
them, to a more oeUcate food, or to the easy life 
which they lead ; but they have by no means the 
heavy sluggish air that charactoxv!*^^ ^"Cwt^ "^c^ 
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mals of their species. On the contrary, they are 
light, slender, active, and have something grace- 
ful both in their shape and motions. They ifre a 
sort of apis y and are suffered to go at large among 
the people in the streets and market-places, and 
to take freely whatever they like. Any person 
in the bazar, from whom one of these oxen shall 
take a cabbage or other vegetable, will consider 
it as an instance of extraordinaiy good fortune, 
and all his family will rejoice with him at the 
event. 

The sheep are in every respect like those in 
France, and do not at all resemble the African 
breed, which is a species that I have no where 
else met with in any part of the world. 

Elephants are common all over this province, 
and are trained to every sort of employment, 
even to hunting the tiger. It is customary to 
fasten on the back of this huge animal a pavilion, 
large enough to hold five or six persons, who as- 
cend to it by a ladder, which is afterwards sus- 
pended to the crupper. 

When a tiger is to be hunted, the persons who 
engage in the amusement get into tnis pavilion, 
and have several well-trained dogs that beat the 
country before them. The elephant follows the 
dogs till he gets scent of the tiger, which he does 
generally at a great distance, for his senses are 
extremely acute. Immediatelv he raises his trunk 
into the air like the mast of a ship, and seems 
anxious to keep it from being laid hold of by his 
enemy. On this signal the hunters prepare to 
fire, ifit should be necessary. 

The dogs in the mean time press upon the ti- 
ger, who no sooner perceives tne elephant than 
he stands immoveable, his mouth open and claws 
^jitended^ roaring dreadfully, and watching eve- 
rj^ motion of the elepliant with the greatest atteu- 
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tioD, The latter approaches within the length 
of his trunk, which he still keeps erect and out of 
danger ; the two animals for a moment look at 
each other, and this is the time when the hunters 
usually fire. The shot makes the tiger start, on 
which the elephant seizes him, and dexterously, 
lifting him up with his trunk, and letting him fall 
again, crushes him to death by treading upon 
him, and forces his entrails through the wounds. 
Whenever a tiger makes his appearance near 
any place that is inhabited, he is hunted in 
this manner; and the amusement is attended 
with so little danger, that ladies are often of the 
party. 

There are many species of monkeys at Bengal, 
but no orang-outang. 



CICERO^S MAXIMS, 

Can there be any thing more admirable (says 
Mr. RoUin) than these maxims of Cicero ; that 
we ought above all things to be convinced that 
there is a Supreme Being, who presides overall 
the events of the world, and disposes every thing 
as Sovereign Lord and arbiter— that it is to him 
mankind are indebted for allthe good they en- 
joy — that he penetrates into, and is conscious of, 
whatever passes in the most secret recesses of bur 
hearts — that he treats the just and the impious 
according to their respective merits : that the 
true means of acquiring his favour and of being 
pleasing in his sight, is not by tlie use of riches 
and magnificence in his worship, but by present- 
ing hira an heart, pure and blameless, and by 
adoring bioi with an unfeigned and profound ve- 
neration. 
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PcUt fTalking on the Seu. 

To walk upon the water was thought so im- 
practicable, thatthe picture of two feet walking on 
the sea, was an Egyptian hieroglyphic for an im- 
possible thing : and in the Scripture it is mention- 
ed as a prerogative of God, ^^ that he alonp 
treadeth upon the waves of the sca.'^ Job ix. 8. 
Peter, however, at the command of Jesus, vcn- 
Jtured, and at the first he walked towards his mas- 
ter with great confidence, but the wind becom- 
ipgmore boisterous, his courage staggered, and 
in proportion as his faith decreased the water 
yielded, and he began to sink, when Jesus stretch- 
ed out his hand and saved him, but not without 
rebuke ; which may warn us, not rashly to throw 
ourselves on unnecessary triah, lest our excess 
of confidence end in fear and disgrace. Modesty 
and caution will adorn the other virtues and reu* 
der us amiable iji the sight of God. 



OS DEFAMATION, 

All seems infecicd that »h' infected spy, 

AS all looks yeilow tp the jaundic'd eye. roi^R. 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart to be inclined 
to dcfamcttion. They who are harmless and in- 
nocent, can have no gratification that way ; but 
it ever arises from a ne^ect of what is laudable 
in a man's self, and an unpatience of seeing it in 
another. Else why should virtue provoke ? Why 
should beauty displease in such a degree, that a 
man given to scandal never lets the mention of 
either pass by him, without offering something 
A? the (jiixuuatiOQ of it ? A lady the other day at 
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isi visit, being attacked somewhat rudely by oXi% 
whose own character had been very roughly 
treated, answered a great deal of heat and intem- 
perance very calmly. Good madam^ spare me, 
who am none of your match ; I speak til of no- 
hodi/y and it is a new thing for me to be spoken 
ill of. Little minds thinK fame consists in the 
number of votes they have on their side among 
the multitude ; whereas it is really the inseparable 
follower of good and worthy actions. Fame is a^ 
natui'al a follower of merit, as a shadow is of a 
body. It is true, when crowds press upon you^ 
this shadow cannot be seen ; but when they se- 
i)arate from around you, it will appear again. 
The lazy, the idle, and froward, are the persons 
who are most pleased with the little tales which 
pass about the town, to the disadvantage of the 
rest of the world. Were it not for a pleasure of 
speaking ill, there are numbers of people who are 
too lazy to go out of their own houses, and too ill- 
natured to open their lips in conversation. It was 
not a little diverting, the other day, to observe a 
lady reading a post -letter, and at these words, 
after all her airSy he has heard some story or 
other, and the match is broken off, give orders in 
the midst of her reading, put to the horses. That 
a young woman of merit had missed an advanta- 
geous settlement, was news not to be delayed, lest 
some body else should have given her malicioufi 
-acquaintance that satisfaction before her. The 
unwillingness to receive good tidings, is a quality 
as inseparable from a scandal-bearer, as the rea- 
diness to divulge bad. But, alas \ how wretch- 
edly low and contemptible is that state of mind, 
that cannot be pleased but by what is the subject 
of lamentation; This temper has ever been in 
the highest degree odious to gallant spirits. The 
jPersian soldier who was heard reviling Alexatu 
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dtr the Great, was well admonished by hts of- 
ficer : " Sir, you are paid to fight against Altx^ 
ander, and not to rail at him.'^ 

CicerOy in one of his pleadings, defending his 
client from general scandal, says very handsome* 
ly^. and with much reason, " there are many who 
" have particular engagements to the prosecutor: 
" there are many who are kno^n to have ill-will 
'^ to him for whom I appear : there are many 
" who arc naturally addicted to defamation, and 
*' envious of any good to any man, who may have 
" contributed to spread reports oi this kind ; for 
^* nothing is so swift as scandal, nothing is more 
*' easily sent abroad, nothing received with more 
•* welcome, nothing dififuses itself so universally. 
*^ I shall not desire, that if any report to our disad- 
" vantage has any ground for it, you will over- 
'* look, or extenuate it ; but if there be any thing 
*^ advanced by a person, who cannot say whence 
^' he had it; or which is attested byonewhofor- 
" got who told him it ; or who had it from one of 
'^ so little consideration, that he did not then think 
^' it worth his notice ; all such testimonies as 
'^ these, I know you will think too slight to have 
** any credit agamst the innocence and honour of 
'• your fellow -citizen/' When an ill report is 
traced, it very seldom vanishes among such as 
the orator has here recited. And how despicable 
a creature must that be, who is in pain for what 
passes among so frivolous a people ! 



The Grand Artificer, 

Th€ heavens exhibit to our view in the night 
season a marvellous sight, which should excite 
the astonishment of every attentive observer of 



;Daturc« Bat how comes it that so few people 
attentively consider the firmament ? I hope that 
nothing but ignorance is the cause with the 
greater part ; ror it is impossible to be convinced 
of the grandeur of the works of God^ without 
feeling an extacy which has something of heaven 
in it, in contemplating the Majesty ol the Most 
High ! I wish my reader to pai-take of this hea- 
venly pleasure. To this end, raise your thoughts 
to heaven. It will suffice for me to name to you 
those immense bodies which are dispersed 
through that vast space, to fill you with astonish- 
ment at the majesty of the workman. 

It is in the centre of our world that the Sun 
has established his throne. This luminary is at 
least 1,380,000 times greater than the Earth, and 
is distant from it at least ninety-five millions of 
miles ! Yet, notwithstanding this prodigious dis- 
tance, he has the most sensible mfluence upon 
our sphere. Seven globes, which we term pla- 
nets, move round the Sun. These arc opaque 
bodies, which receive light and heat, and perhaps 
their inward motion, from the Sun, The planet 
Hcrschtly Saturn^ JupiteVy MarSy the Earthy 
VenuSy and Mercury y are the names of theSe 
seven primary planets. Of these seven globes, 
Mercury is the nearest to the Sun ; and it is ou 
this account, that he is in general invisible to 
Astronomers. As he is about fourteen times less 
than our earth, he scarcely contributes to beautify 
the firmament. He is 37,000,000 miles distant 
from the Sun, Venus follows him ; and we 
sometimes call her the morningy sometimes the 
evening star. She is (for her si^se) the most lu- 
minous of the heavenly bodies, whether she pre- 
cede the rising of the sun or succeed his settmg. 
But what is most remarkable with respect to her, 
i^, that she is somewhat larger tVvwx wxs: ^^^^ ' 
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and that -she is distant from the Sun about 
68,000,000 of miles ! After Venus, comes our 
Jiarthy around which the Moon moves as a se- 
condary planet, distant from the Sun 95,000,000 
of miles. Mars is the fourth planet, and is seven 
times smaller than our globe ; his distance from 
the Sun is about 144,(]6o,000 of miles. Jupiter 
with his belts, distinguishes himself always by 
his light in the starry vault. To the naked eye 
his magnitude surpasses that of any of the fixed 
stars. He shines nearly equal to Venus, when 
j^he is in all her splendour, only his splendour is 
not so vivid as that of the evening star. His dis- 
tance from the Earth is 490,000,000 of miles. 
How little is our Earth in comparison of Jupiter ? 
Fourteen hundred globes as large as our Eailh, 
Would scarcely make out equal to Jupiter ! Next 
comes Saturn with his ring, at the distance 
of 900,000,000 of miles from the Sun, and is 1000 
times larger than the Earth ! The planet Her- 
schely or Georgium Sidus, is the last in our sys- 
tem, which has hitherto been discovered, it is 
1800 millions of miles distant from the Sun, and 
90 times larger than the Earth. 

The Sun, and all the planets which accom- 
pany him, are but a point in comparison of the 
vortex of nature. Each star which appears to us 
no larger than a brilliant in a rin^, is in reality 
an immense body, equal to the Sun ni dimensions 
and splendour ! Every star is not only a world, 
but the centre of a planetary system ! And it is 
in this light that we should consider the stars 
which burn over our heads, in the winter nights. 
They are to be distinguished from the planets by 
their sparkling light, and by their always occu- 
pying the same place in the heavens. According 
to their apparent greatness, they arc divided into 
six classes ; and all put together tnake up abopt 
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3000 stars, according to jNIr. Flamstcad^s catll- 
logac. But though men have endeavoured to de- 
termine their number, it is certain they arc innu. 
merablc. Tlic number of stars apparent here 
und tlierc, which the most piercing eye cannot 
perceive but with difliculty, will of itself shew, 
that the attempt to make the calculation must be 
vain. Telescopes, undoubtedly have opened to us 
new points of view in the heavens, and have dis- 
covered to us some thousands of stars ; but it 
would be a most foolish pride in man to wish to 
determine the limits of the universe, by those of 
his telescope. 

If we reflect on the distance of the fixed stars 
from our earth, we shall have new reason to ad- 
mire the immensity of the universe. Our senses 
alone discover to us that the stars must be much 
farther distant from us than the planets. Their 
apparent smallness arises only from their being 
at such a distance from the earth. In fact this 
distance cannot be measured : a cannon ball, 
supposing it could preserve the same velocity, 
would not reach the nearest of the fixed stars m 
600,000 years ? What then are these fixed stars ? 
Their prodigious distance, and their splendour 
tell us : — they are suns, which pour down upon 
us, not a borrowed light, but a light which is 
essentially their own. They are suns, which the 
Creator has sown by millions in incomprehensi- 
ble space, each of which is accompanied by ma- 
ny terrestrial (or such like) globes, which it is 
destined to warm and illuminate. 

However surprising these observations may 
appear, they have only led us to the first limits of 
the creation. If we could diu*t beyond the moon 
and approach the planets ; if we could reach the 
most elevated star above our heads, we should 
discover new heavens, and new suns \ new atac^ 
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and new systems of worlds ; and perhaps still 
more and more magnificent. But all these would 
not fix the bounds of the Empire of the great 
Creator ; and we should observe with the ut- 
most astonishment, that we were only come to 
the frontiers of the place of worlds ! Little as wc 
know of his works, it is sufficient to induce us to 
admire the wisdom, power, and infinite goodness 
of our adorable Creator. 

Reader stop here and reflect. — How great must 
that God be who has created all these immense 
globes ! who regulates their revolutions, and 
whose powerful hand governs and supports them ! 
And wiiat is this speckof earth which we inhab- 
it, with all the magnificent scenes which it ex- 
hibits, in comparison of the extent and beauty of 
the firmament ? Though this earth were anni- 
hilated, it's absence from the universe would be 
no more observed than a grain of sand from the 
sea shore ! What, in comparison of these worlds, 
are provinces and kingdoms ? Nothing but atoms, 
which sport in the air, and are only perceivable 
in the rays of the sun ! And what am I, when I 
reckon myself among the infinite number of the 
creatures of God ! Ah, I am lost in my own no- 
thingness ! But however little I may appear to 
myself here, how great do I find myself in other 
xespects I ** How beautiful is this starry firma- 
ment, which God has chosen for his throne ! 
What more admirable than the celestial bodies ! 
Their splendour dazzles, their beauty enchants 
me. rievcrtheless, however marvellous and 
richly adorned this heaven is, it is destitute of in- 
telligence ; it does not know it's own beauty; and 
my feeble clay which God has kneaded by his 
hand, is endued with sense and reason^^' 

I can contemplate the beauty of these radiant 
giobes : what is more^ I can in a certain measure 
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know their sublime author, and take a glimpse 
of some rays of his glory. Oh ! may I attach my- 
self more and more to know God and his works ; 
and may this be my occupation, till he shall raise 
me above planets, suns, and worlds. Amen. 



SONNET 

Written on a beautiful Starry Night. 

Above yon star-bespangled sky. 
Are tixM, the mansions of the blest ; 

Far from the reach of mortal eye, 
And sacred to eternal rest. 

And there, His said, they sweep their lyres^ 
And tune immortal strains, 
And wander thro' etherial plains, 
And catch celestial fires. 
And sometimes glance a pitying look below. 
On us, poor tenants of this world of woe. 



The Great Catastrophe. 

Christ on the cross ! Amazing lamentable 
sight ! Justly, O sun ! mightest thou blush to 
sec it ! Justly, O earth ! mightest thou tremble 
to support it ! Yet, such was the incorrigible 
stubbornness of the Jews, they insulted him, even 
in hi8 expiring moments, in a manner most inhu- 
man, had he really been the vilest malefactor ; 
suchHvas their false and hypocritical promise of 
faith, on proof of our Lord's pretensions, by his 
coming down from the Cross ; for what he had 
so lately done before their eyes, and in part on 
themselves in the garden, was a more cqxxnvwcaxv^ 
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display of di>nnc power than this \vt>uld have 
been ; and much more so, his resurrection : a 
miracle attested by witnesses^ whose veracity 
they could not call in question^ 

As soon as the penitent thief addressed our 
Lord with that humble supplication, " Lord re- 
member me, when thou comest into thy king- 
dom" — he immediately hears and answers him ; 
and in how gracious and remarkable a phrase ! 
" This day thou shalt be with mc in Paradise." 
Which, by the way, was a form^ of inviting 
guests to an entertainment: the word, Paradise, 
originally signifying, a garden of pleasure ; such 
as those, in which the eastern monarchs made 
their magnificent banquets. 

This is a glorious instance of the pow^er as well 
as sovereignty of divine grace ; wnich wrought 
so powerfully on the thiei, as to produce, by a 
Buddcn and astonishing growth in his last mo- 
ments, all the virtues which could be crowded 
into so small a space ; and which were eminent- 
ly expressed in the modest language of sincere 
repentance, firm faith, and a lively hope. But 
happy as we may think this man, (for such, 
amidst all the ignominy and torture of the cross, 
he surely was) ; most ungrateful, and mostfoolish, 
is the conduct of those, who take encouragement 
from hence, to put off their repentance to a dying 
moment ; most ungrateful, in perverting the 
grace of the Redeemer, into an occasion of renew- 
ing their sinful provocations against him ; and 
most foolish, to imagine that wlmt our Lord did, 
in so singular a circumstance, is to be drawn in- 
to an ordinary precedent. The tiling indlbed is 
not absolutely impossible ; but the doctrine built 
upon it is of such undeniable importance, as loud- 
ly to demand the exclusipn of every doubt. 
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Let us also admire and adore the various vir- 
tues which our Lord expressed, in every circum- 
stance of his behaviour ; his tendeniess to his 
surviving parent ; his meekness under all these 
injuries and provocations ; his steady faith in 
God, in an hour of the utmost distress ; and his 
concern to accomplish all the purposes of his life, 
before " he gave up the ghost/^ or, (as it is dif- 
ferently and singularly expressed by &t. Matthew 
in the original), '^ dismissed his spirit"; accord- 
ing to what he said himself, " No man taketh 
my life from me, but I lay it down myself," &c. 
thus manifesting his love in death ; and, by the 
voluntary act of his own mind, retiring with a 
majesty and dignity never known, or to be 
known, in any other death ; dying, if the ex- 
p4'Cssion may be allowed, like the prince of 
life. 

As to some other particulars, we may observe, 
that the darkness, which for three hours covered 
Judea, and tlie neighbouring countries, was not 
the ertect of an ordinary eclipse of the sun ; as 
this can only happen about the change of the 
moon, which was now at full ; nor does a total 
eclipse of the sun ever continue above twelve or 
iifteen minutes : this darkness therefore was pre- 
ternatural, produced by the divine power, in a 
manner we are not able to explain. 

And we are told that a Deist, lately travelling 
through Palestine, was converted by viewing one 
of these rocks, which still remains ' torn asunder,' 
not in the weakest place, but across the veins ; a 
plain proof likewise that it was done in a super- 
natural manner. 

Nor can we pretend to say, who were the saints . 
that were now raised from the dust of death > 
whothertheyimmediately returned to their graves, 
or continued some time on earth, a^ U^R"^ ''^ "SisSy 

M 4 \J 
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Asplay of di>nnc power than this would have 
been ; and much more so, his resurrection : a 
miracle attested by witnesses^ whose veracity 
they could not call in question^ 

As soon a$ the penitent thief addressed our 
Lord with that humble supplication, " Lord re- 
member me, when thou comest into thy king- 
dom" — he immediately hears and answers him ; 
and in how gracious and remarkable a phrase ! 
*' This day thou shalt be with mc in Paradise." 
Which, by the way, was a form^ of inviting 
guests to an entertainment : the word, Paradise, 
originally signifying, a garden of pleasure ; such 
as those, in which the eastern monarchs made 
their magnificent banquets. 

This is a glorious instance of the power as well 
as sovereignty of divine grace ; wnich wrought 
so powerfully on the thiei, as to produce, by a 
sudden and astonishing growth in his last mo- 
ments^ all the virtues which could be crowded 
into so small a space ; and which were eminent- 
ly expressed in the modest language of sincere 
repentance, firm faith, and a lively hope. But 
happy as we may think this man, (for such, 
amidst all the ignominy and torture of the cross, 
he surely was) ; most ungrateful, and most foolish, 
is the conduct of those, who take encouragement 
from hence, to put off their repentance to a dying 
moment ; most ungrateful, in perverting the 
grace of the Redeemer, into an occasion of renew- 
ing their sinful provocations against him ; and 
most foolish, to imagine that what our Lord did, 
in so fiingular a circumstance, is to be drawn in- 
to an ordinary precedent. The thing indeed is 
not absolutely impossible ; but the doctrine built 
upon it is of such undeniable importance, as loud- 
ly to demand the cxclusipn of every doubt 
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Let us also admire and adore the various vir- 
tues which our Lord expressed, in every circum- 
stance of his behaviour ; his tcndeniess to his 
surviving parent ; his meekness under all these 
injuries and provocations ; his steady faith in 
God, in an hour of the utmost distress ; and his 
concern to accomplish all the purposes of his life, 
betbre " he gave up the ghost/^ or, (as it is dif- 
ferently and singularly expressed by St. Matthew 
in the original), '' dismissed his spirit^'; accord- 
ing to what he said himself, " No man taketh 
my life from me, but I lay it down my self, ^^ &c. 
thus manifesting his love in death ; and, by the 
voluntary act of his own mind, retiring with a 
majesty and dignity never known, or to be 
known, in any other death ; dying, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, like the prince of 
life. 

As to some other particulars, we may observe, 
that the darkness, which for three hours covered 
Judea, and tlie neighbouring countries, was not 
the eftect of an ordinary eclipse of the sun ; as 
this can only happen about the change of the 
moon, which was now at full ; nor does a total 
eclipse of the sun ever continue above twelve or 
fifteen minutes : this darkness therefore was pre- 
ternatural, produced by the divine power, in a 
manner we are not able to explain. 

And we arc told that a Deist, lately travelling 
through Palestine, was converted by viewing one 
of these rocks, which still remains ' torn asunder,' 
not in the weakest place, but across the veins ; a 
plain proof likewise that it was done in a super- 
natural manner. 

Nor can we pretend to say, who were the saints 
that were now raised from the dust of death ; 
wh(^ther they immediately returned to their graves, 
or continued some time on earth, as they *' o^^ 
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peared unto many" ; perhaps they Were some dis- 
ciples, who died lately : but conjectures on such 
circumstances as are not recorded, are quite un- 
profitable. This fact, however, demonstrated 
that the sting was taken from death, and victory 
wrested fiom the grave ; whereby an earnest was 
^venof a general resurrection from the dead. 

It was hideed a courageous act for Joseph thus 
publickly to own his friendship to Christ in the 
midst olhis greatest infamy ; not that he had any 
thing to fear from the governor, who in the 
course of the trial had shewed great inclination 
to release Jesus, but he had to fear from the 
ill will of his brethren, who had been at such 
pains to get him crucified : the regard, however, 
which he had for his master, overcame all other 
considerations ; he laid him ^' in his own new 
tomb, hewn out of a solid rock," to which there- 
fore there could be no passage, but by the door, 
%vhere the guard was placed ; and in which no 
man was ever yet laid," so that there could be no 
room to imagine any other person arose from 
thence ; or that he was raised by touching the 
bones of some prophet, as happened to the corpse 
that touched the bones of Elijha. 

In order to reconcile the diifercnt accounts of 
Matthew and Luke, relating to the death of Ju- 
das, it is supposed he hanged himself on some 
tree, near a precipice ; and that the branch, or 
rope breaking, he fell down headlong, and dash- 
ed himself to pieces, and so, ^* his bowels gushed 
out." 

We here see the force of conscience, even in 
the worst of men. And we cannot but admire the 
wisdom of providence, in extorting, even from 
the mouth of this traitor, a testimony of the inno- 
cence of Jesus, though to his own condemnation. 
MoreoyeVy the historian's mentioning the pur- 
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chase of the potter's -field, with the money for 
' which Judas betrayed his Master, being a public 
appeal to a very public transaction,* puts the truth 
01 this part of the history beyond all manner of ex- 
ception. 

Lastly, we see the restless and implacable ma- 
lice of Christ's enemies, which pursued him even 
in his tomb ; and there endeavoured to blast his 
memory as an impostor. They demanded a guard, 
and sealed the stone ; but the seal and the guard 
served only more fully to attest the doctrine of 
Christ's resurrection, which they were determin- 
ed to overthrow ; and to grace the triumph they 
opposed. 



On the Influence of Innocence and Hoiiour. 

When innocence and beauty both combine. 

What soul but melts ? Their force is all divine: Anok* 

A French author, giving an account of a very 
agreeable man, in whose character he mingles 
good qualities and infirmities, rather than vices 
and virtues, tells the following story: 

'' Our author, says he, was pretty much addict- 
ed to the most fashionable of all faults. He had 
a loose rogue for a lacquey, not a little in his fa- 
vour, though he had no other name for him when 
he spoke of him, but the Rascal, or to him, but 
Sirrah. One morning when he was dressing. 
Sirrah, says he, be sure you bring home this 
evening a pretty wench. The fellow was a per- 
son of diligence and capacity,, and had for some 
time addressed himseli to a decayed old gentle- 
woman, who had a young maiden to her daugh- 
ter, beauteous as an angel, not sixteen years of 
age. The mother's extreme ipo^exl^ , ^TASX\R.\\jk- 
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sinualions of this artful lacquey, concerning the 
soft disposition, and generosity of his master, 
made her consent to deliver up her daughter. 
But many were the intreatiesand representations 
of the mother to gain the child's consent to an ac . 
tion, which she said she abhorred, at the same 
time she exhorted her to it : but, child, says she, 
can you see your mother die for hunger ? Tlie. 
virgin argued no longer, but bursflng into tears, 
said she would go anywhere. The lacquey con- 
veyed her with great obsequiousness and secrecy 
to nis master's lodgings, and placed her in a com- 
modious apartment, till he came home. The 
Knight, who knew his man never failed of bring- 
ing in his prey, indulged his genius at a banquet 
and was in high humour at an entertainment with 
ladies, expecting to be received in the evening by 
one as agreeable as the best of them. AVhen he 
came home, his lacquey met him witli a saucy 
and joyful familiarity, crying out, she is as hand- 
some as an angel, (for there is no other simile on 
these occasions) but the tender fool has wopttill 
her eyes are swelled and bloated ; for she is a 
maid and a gentlewoman. With that he con- 
ducted his master to the room where she was, 
and retired. The Knight, when he saw her bath- 
ed in tears, said in some surprize, do you not 
know, young woman, why you are brought 
hither ? The unhappy maid fell on her knees, 
and with many interruptions of sighs and tears, 
said to him, I know, alas ! too well why I am 
brought hither : my mother, to get bread for her 
and myself, has sent me to do what you pleased ; 
but I wish it would please heaven I could die, 
before 1 am added to the number of those miser- 
able wretches who live without honour ! ^Vith 
this reflection she wept anew, and beat her bo- 
sow. The Knight stepping back from her, said, I 
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am not so abandoned as to hurt your innoceno^ 
against your will. 

" The novelty of this accident surprised him in- 
to virtue ; and covering ^he young maid with a 
cloak, he led hertoarelation'shouse, to .whose care 
he recommended her for that night. The next 
morning he sent for her mother^ and asked her if 
her daughter was a maid ? The mother assured 
him, that when she delivered her to his servant, 
she was a stranger to man. Are you not then, 
replied the Knight, a wicked woman, to contrive 
the debauchery of your own child ? She held 
down her face with fear and shame, and in her 
confusion uttered some broken words concerning 
her poverty. To your shame be it, said the gen- 
tleman, tJhat you should relieve yourself from 
want, by a much greater evil : your daughter is 
a fine young creature : do you know of none that 
ever spoke of her for a wife ? The mother an- 
swered, there is an honest man in the neighbour- 
hood that loves her, who has often said he would 
many her with two hundred pounds. The 
Knight ordered his man to reckon out that sum, 
with an addition of fifty to buy the bride cipthes, 
^nd fifty more as an help to her mother/'' 

I appeal to all the gallants in tpwn, whether 
possessing all the beauties in Great Britain could 
give half the pleasure that this young gentleman 
had in the reflection of having relieved a misera- 
ble parent from guilt and poverty, an innocent 
virgin from public shame, and bestowing a virtue 
ous wife upon an honest man. 



Remedy to Pacify an Angry Husband, 

A noisy female who used to " bandy word for 
word, and frown for frown," com^l»i\iux\^ ^^ ^^^ 
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of her neighbours, of her husband^s intolerable 
temper and impatience — was presented with a 
bottle of a certain liquid, and told, that if she 
would fill a glass with it ajid hold it continually 
to her lips whenever her husband was out of 
humour, it would, from the qualities it possessed, 
not only soften his passion and prevent it^s re- 
turn, but give her a decided superiority over him. 
The woman cordially thanked her neighbour for 
so valuable a present, and upon applying this 
medicine, whenever her husband was angry, 
accoi'ding to the method prescribed, soon found 
that he was cured of the violence of which she 
had complained — she accordingly returned with 
a grateful heart to her neighbour to announce her 
success, and requested she would inform her of 
the ingredients of which this extraordinary spe- 
cific was composed ? " Composed, replied her 
neighbour — wny, it is nothing but simple water, 
good woman, I assure you, and if you will al- 
ways keep yourself as composed as you were 
while this water was at your lips, you will have 
very little to fear from your husband^s tongue, for 
it was your imprudent retorts that increased the 
violence of his passion, but which your silence 
will always4>e sufficient to subdue/^ 



The following elegantly draion Character of 
General Washington, loas published in Lon- 
don, January 24, 1800. 

The melancholy account of the death of general 
Washington, was brought by avessel from Bal- 
timore, which has arrived oflF Dover. 

General TVashin^ton, was, we believe, in his 
()8th year. The height of his person was about 
Jjve feet eleven; his chest full; and his limbs, 
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though rather slender, well shaped and muscular- 
His head was small, in which respect he resem- 
bled the make of a great number of his country- 
men. His eyes were of a light grey colour ; and, 
in proportion to the length of his face^ his nose 
was long. Mr. Stewart, the eminent poitrait 
painter, used to say, there were features in his 
face totally difierent from what he had ever ob- 
served in that of any other human being : the 
sockets of the eyes, for instance, were larger than 
what he ever met with before, and the upper part 
of his nose broader. All his features, he observ- 
ed, were indicative of the strongest passions ; yet, 
like Socrates, his judgment and great self-com- 
mand have always made him appear a man of a 
diflerent cast in the eyes of the world, lie al- 
ways spoke with great diffidence, and sometimes 
hesitated for a word ; but it was always to find 
one particularly well adapted to his meaning, ilia 
language was manly and expressive. At levee, 
his discourse with strangers turned principally 
upon the subject of America : and if they had 
been through any remarkable places, his conver- 
sation was free and particularly interesting, for 
he was intimately acquainted with everj' paii; of 
the country. He was much more open and free 
in his behaviour at Icvce than in private, and in 
the company of ladies still more so than when 
solely with men. 

Few persons ever found themselves for the first 
time in «he presence of general Washington^ 
without being impressed with a certain degree of 
veneration and awe ; nor did those emotions sub- 
side on a closer acquaintance ; on the contrary, 
his person and deportment were such as rather 
tended to augment them. The hard service he 
had seen, the important and laborious olliccs he 
had filled, gave a kind of austerity to his eovvcs.- 
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tenance, and a reserve to his manners : yet he 
was the kindest husband, the most humane mas- 
ter, and the steadiest friend. 

The whole range of history docs not present to 
our view a character upon whicli we can dwell 
with such entire and unmixed admiration. The 
long life of general TVashington is not stained by 
a single blot. He was indeed a man of such rare 
endowments, and such fortunate temperament, 
that every action he performed was equally ex« 
empted trom the charge of vice or weakness. — 
whatever he said or did, or wrote, was stamped 
with a striking and pecuHar propriety. His qua- 
lities were so happily blended, and so nicely har- 
monised, that the result was a great and perfect 
whole. The powers of his mind, and the dispo- 
sitions of his heart, were admirably suited to 
each other. It was the union of the most consum- 
mate prudence with the most perfect moderation. 
His views, though large and liberal, were never 
extravagant: his virtues, though comprehensive, 
arid beneficent, were discriminating, judicious^ 
and practical 

Yet his character, though regular and uniform, 
possessed none of the littleness which may some- 
times belong to these descriptions of men. It 
formed a majestic pile, the eliect of which was 
not impaired, but improved by order and sj m- 
metiy. There was nothing in it to dazzle by 
wildness, and surprise by eccentricity. It was 
of a higher species of moral beauty. It conta n- 
ed every thing great and elevated, but it had no 
false and tinsel ornament It was not the model 
cried by the fashion and circumstance : it's ex- 
cellence was adapted to the true and just moral 
taste, incapable of change from the varying acci- 
dents of manners^ of opinions and times, Gc- 
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ncral Washington is not the idol of a day, bufc 
tliebero of ages ! 

Placed ill circumstances of the most trying dif- 
ficulty at the commencement of the American 
eontest, 1iq accepted that situation which was 
pre-eminent in danger and responsibility. His 
perseverance overcame every obstacle ; his mo- 
deration conciliated every opposition ; his genius 
supplied every resource ; his enlarged view could 
plan, revise, and improve every branch of civil 
and military operation. He had the superior 
courage which can act or forbear to act, as true 
policy dictates, careless of the reproaches of i^ 
norance either in power or out of power, lie 
knew how to conquer by waiting, in clespite of ob« 
ioquy, for the moment of victory ; and he merit - 
vA true praise by despising undeserved censure. 
In the most arduous moments of the contest, his 
prudent firmness proved the salvation of the cause 
which he supported. 

His conduct was, on all occasions^ guided by 
the most pure disinterestedness. Far superior'to 
low and grovelling motives, he seemed even to 
be uninfluenced by that ambition, which has just- 
ly been called the instinct of great souls. He- 
acted ever as if his country^s welfare, and thai* 
alone, was the moving spring. His excellent 
mind needed not even the stimulus of ambition, 
or the prospect of fame. Glory was but a secon- 
dary consideration. He performed great actions^ 
he persevered in a course of laborious utility, with 
an equanimity that neither sought distinction^ nor 
was tiattered by it. His reward was in the con- 
sciousness of his own rectitude, and in the st>c- 
cess of his patriotic eflbrts. 

As his elevation to the chi'^^f power was the un- 
biassed choice of his counti'ymcn, his exercise of 
it was agreeable to the purity of it's origin. A.^?* 
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he had neither solieited nor usurped cbminioti, 
he had neither to contend with the opposition of 
rivals, nor the revenge of enemies. As his au- 
thority was undisputed, so it required no jealous 
precautions, no rigorous severity. His govern- 
ment was mild and gentle; it was beneficent and 
liberal ; it was wise and just. His prudent ad- 
ministration consolidated and enlarged the do- 
minion of an infant republic. In voluntarily re- 
signing the magistracy which he had filled with 
such distinguished honour, he enjoyed the un- 
equalled satisfaction of leaving to tlic state he had 
contributed to establish, the fruits of his wisdom 
and the example of his virtues. 

It is some consolation ^ amidst the violence of 
ambition and the crimmal thirst of power, of 
which so many instances occur around us, to find 
41 character whom it is honourable to admire, and 
virtuous to imitate. A conqueror, for the free- 
dom of his country ! A legislator for it^s securi- 
ty ! A magistrate, for it's happiness ! His glo- 
ries were never sullied by those excesses into 
which the highest qualities are apt to degenerate. 
With the greatest virtues he was exempt from 
the corresponding vices. He was a man in whom 
the elements were so mixed that ^* Nature might 
have stood up to all the world" and owned him 
as her work. His fame, bounded by no country, 
will be confined to no age. The character oi 
general Washington, which his cotemporaries 
regret and admire, will be transmitted to posteri- 
ty ; and the memory of his virtues, while patriot- 
ism and virtue are held sacred among men, will 
remain undiminished. 
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JExpedition across the Valley of Ice in the Gla* 
' cier of Montanvcrt 

On the 23d of August we went to see " Les 
Marailles de Glace," so called from their resem- 
blance to walls. They consist of lar^c ranges of 
ice, of prodigious thickness and solidity, rising 
abruptly from their base^ and parallel to eaeli 
otheti Some of these ranges appeared to us 
about an hundred and fifty feet hign ; but, if we 
may believe our guides, they are four hundred 
feet above their real base. Near them were 
pyramids and cones of ice of all forms and sizes^ 
shooting up to a very considerable height, in the 
most beautiful and fantastic shapes imaginable. 
From this Glacier, which we crossed without 
much difficulty, we had a fine view of the valley 
of Chamouni* 

On the 24.th we proposed sallying forth very 
rjarly, in order to go to the valley of Ice, in the 
Glacier of Montanvert, and to penetrate as far as 
the time would admit ; but the weather proving 
cloudy, and likely to rain, we deferred setting 
put till nine, when appearances gave us the hope 
of it's clearing up. Accordingly we procured 
three excellent guides, and ascended on horse- 
back some part of the way over the mountain, 
which leads to the Glacier above-mentioned. 
We were then obliged to dismount, and scramb- 
led up the rest of the mountain, (chiefly covered 
with pines) along a steep and rugged path called 
'^ the road of the crystal-hunters." From the 
summit of Montanvert we descended a little to 
the edge of the Glacier, and made a refreshing 
meal upon some cold provison which we brought 
with us. A large block of granite, called " La 
pierre des Anglois,"* served us for a table ; and 
near us was a miserable hovel, where those who 

* ThelDgUsh 8;one. ^ 
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^lake expeditions towards Mont Blanc, frequent- 
iy pass the night. The &cene around us was 
magnificent and sublime ; numberless rocks ri- 
sing boldly above the clouds, some of whose tops 
were bare, others covered with snow. Many of 
these, gradually diminishing towards their sum^ 
mits, end in siiarp points; and from this circum- 
.stance they are called the Needles. Between 
these rocks the valley of Ice stretches several 
league? in length, and is nearly a mile broad ; 
extending on one side towards Mont Blanc, 
and on the other, towards the plain of Cha- 
mouni. 

After we had sufficiently refreshed ourselves 
we prepared for our adventure across the ice. 
We had each of us a long pole Spiked with iron: 
and, in order to secure us as much as possible 
from slipping, the guides fastened to our shoes 
-crampons^ consisting of a small bar of iron, to 
which are iixcd four small spikes of the same 
metal. 

The difficulty of crossing these valleys of ice, 
urises from the immense chasms. They arc pro- 
duced by several causes ; but more particularly 
by the continual melting of the interior surface. 
This frequently occasions a sinking of the ice ; 
and under *uch circumstances, the whole mas3 
is suddenly rent asunder in that particular place 
with a most violent explosion. We rolled down 
large stones into several of them, and the great 
length of time before they reached the bottom, 
gave us some conception of their depth. Our 
guides assured us, that in some places they arc 
five hundred feet deep. I can no otherwise con- 
vey to you an image of this immense body of ice, 
Consisting of continued irregular ridges and deep 
chasms, than by resembling it to a raging sea, 
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that had been instantaneously froeen in the midst 
of a violent storm. 

We began our walk Avith great slowness and 
deliberation, but we gradually gained more cour- 
age and confidence as we advanced ; and we 
soon found that we could safely pass along those 
parts, where the ascent and descent were not very 
considerable, much faster even than when walk- 
ing at the rate of our common pace. In other 
parts we leaped over the clefts, and slid down the 
steeper descents as well as we could. In one 
place where we descended, and stepped across 
an opening upon a narrow ridge of ice scarcely 
three inches broad, we were obliged to tread 
with peculiar caution, for on each side were 
chasms of a great depth. We walked some pa- 
ces sideways along this ridge^; stept across the 
chasm into a little hollow, which the guides 
made on purpose for our feet, and got up an as^ 
cent, by means of small holes, which we made 
with the spikes of our poles. All this sounds ter- 
rible ; but at the time we had none of us the least 
apprehensions of danger, as the guides were ex^ 
ceedingly careful, and took excellent precautions. 
One. of our servants had the courage to follow us 
without crampons, and with no nails to his shoes, 
which was certainly dangerous, on account of 
tiie slipperiness of the leather when wetted. He 
got along, however, surprisingly well ; though in 
some places we were alarmed, lest he should sUp 
upon the edge of one of those chasms ; for had 
that accident happened to any of us, we must in- 
evitably have been lost, havmg neglected to pro- 
vide ourselves with long ropes in case of such an 
event. This man was probably the first person 
who ever ventured across the Valley of Ice, with- 
Qut either crampons or nails to his shoes. 

. N 3, 
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Wc were now almost arrived at the other ex- 
tremity, when wc were stopped by a chasm so 
broad that there was no possibility of passing it. 
We were obhged to make a circuit of above a 
quarter of a mile, in order to get round this vast 
opening. This will give you some idea of the 
difficulty attending excursions over some of these 
Glaciers ; and our guides informed us, that 
when they hunt the chamois and -the mannottcs 
in these desolate regions, these unavoidable cir- 
cuits generally carry them six or seven miles 
about, when they would have only two miles to 
go if they could proceed in a straight line. 

A storm threatening us every moment, we 
were obliged to hasten off the Glacier as fast as 
possible, for rain renders the ice exceedingly 
slippcjy ; and in case of a fog, (which generally 
accompanies a storm in these upper regions) our 
situation would have been extremely dangerous. 
And indeed we had no time to lose ; for the tem- 
pest began just as we had quitted the ice, and 
soon became very violent, attended with frequent 
ilashes of lightening, and loud peals of thunder, 
which being re echoed within the hollows of the 
mountains, added gi'catly to the awful sublimity 
of the scene. We now descended a very steep 
precipice, and for some way wei'c obliged to 
crawl upon our hands ancf feet down a bare 
rock ; the storm at the same time roaring over 
us. and rendering the I'ock exti-cmcly slippery. 
\Ve were by this time quite wet through, but we 
^t to the bottom, however, without much hurt. 
Upon observing the immense extent of these 
Glaciers, I cguld not help remarking, (and it is a 
cirottiHstance nvhich many other travellers have 
observed before) what a fund is here laid up for 
the supply of rivers, and that the sources wliich 
gjvc nse to the Khinc^ and the Fo, will never 
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ftil. I returned at length to the inn, as dripping 
wet as if I had been plunged into water, but per- 
fectly satisfied with my expedition. 



Of Pearls^ Diamonds^ Rings ^ aitd Seals^ 

Among the ancients, pearls wefc much more 
esteemed than they arc at present ; and diamonds 
were very scarce, not becoming common till af- 
ter the commerce with the Indies. But as to co- 
loured stones tliey were not scarce, and they knew 
how to cut them perfectly well. The Roman 
ladies wore necklaces and bracelets not only of 
pearls, but of precious stones. The antique sta- 
tue of Lucilla, the wife of Lucius Verus, the col- 
league of Marcus Aurelius, represents her with 
bracelets of three rows. They had also another 
kind of bracelet, called Sj)inther, which they 
wore near the elbow on the left arm. During a 
long series of time, under the commonwealth, the 
freedmcn only and their children had their ears 
pierced, to distinguish them from those born of 
free parents. But when luxury had gained groun<l 
young people of quality, and even men, caused 
their ears to be pierced, in order to wear pen- 
dants and pearls m them, like tlie women. It is 
observed that Caesar, before he obtained the em- 
pire, did the fashion grca^t honour, which prevail- 
ed till Alexander Servius prohibited the use* of it 
to men. As to jewels, the Roman ladies were so 
fond of them for a time, that LoUia Paulina, 
whom Agrippina caused to be put to death, for 
having aitempted to marry the emperor Claudi- 
us in competition with ner, was possessed of 
them to the amount of almost an nundred and 
fift^' tkousand pounds. 
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Luxury at length became so general, that ther- 
wives of the common people wore chains of sil- 
ver about their ieet. This taste for jewels pro- 
duced another for rings, which both men and 
women wore. At first they had only rings of. 
gold or iron, according to the difference of rank, 
which served them as seals, and which they wore 
on the fourth finger. They afterwards added a 
stone finely engraved, by way of seal : and when 
luxury had first taken place of this first simplici- 
ty, the use of gems and precious stones were in- 
troduced. They wore them on the fore finger 
by way of ornament; afterwards they added 
another on the little finger, so that all the fingers 
had them except the middle one. At length, 
through a refinement of luxury, they used to 
change them accox'ding to the seasons, and had 
light rings in summer, and heavy ones, set with 
large stones fojr winter. 
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-*^ Cum verna Canopi 



** CrlspbiuSy Tyrias humero revocanle lacernas 
*' Ventilet cestivum digitis fudantibiis aiirum^ 
^^ Nee suffere queat majoris pondcra gemmce. 
^^ Difficile est Satirani non acribtre. 

Juv. Sat. 1^ 

" When I behold the spawn of conquer'd Nile,^ 

** Crispinus, both in birth and manners vile, 

" Facing in [)omp, withclokeof Tyrian die 

" ChangM oft a day for needless luxury ; 

** And finding oft occasion to be fannM, 

^' Ambitious to produce his lady hand : 

^' ChargM with fight summer-rings his finger*^ 

sweat, 
** Unable to support a geni of weight : 
^» Such fulsome objects meeting every where 
^^ ^Tis hard to wnte, but harder to forbear.^^ 
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Of the Trial of the Dead.^ 

There was in Egypt one sort of trial altogether 
extraordinary, which nobody escaped. It is a 
consolation in dying, to leave one's name in es- 
teem among men ; and of all haman blessings 
this is the only one of which death cannot rob us. 
But it was not allowed in Egypt indiscriminate- 
ly to praise all the dead. This honour could on- 
ly be conferred by a public decree. The nioipent 
a man died he was brought into judgment. The 
public accuser was heard. If he proved that th« 
conduct of the deceased had been bad, his me- 
moiy was condemned, and he was deprived of 
burial. The consequence was, that the people 
admired the power of the laws, which extended 
to men even after death ; and every one, struck 
by example, feared to disgrace bis memory and 
his friends. 



Ciirioits Description of an Edinburgh Inn. 

On our first arrival at Edinburgh, my copi- 
panionand self, after the fatigue of a long day's 
journey, upon enquiring for an inn, were taken 
to a house, where we were conducted by a giid 
into a room where about twenty Scotch drovers 
had been regaling themselves with whisky and 
potatoes. You may guess our amazement, when 
we were informed, " that this was the best inn in 
the metropolis — ^that we could have no beds, un- 
less we had an inclination to sleep together, and 
in the same room with the company, which a 
stage -coachhad that moment discharged.^* Well, 
said I to my friend, there is nothing like seeing 
men and manners ; perhaps we may bvi, '^i.VAR. \^ 
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repdse ourselves at some coflfee-house. Accord- 
ingly, on enquiry, we discovered that there was 
a good dame by the Gfoss, who acted in the dou- 
ble capacity of pouring out coffee, or letting lodg- 
ings to strangers as we were. She was easily to 
be found out ; and with all the conciliating com^ 
plaisance of a Maitresse d'Hotel, conducted us 
to our destined apartments, which were indeed 
six stories high ; but so bad to appearance, that 
you would have thought yourself in tlie regions 
of Erebus. Tlie truth of this, 1 will venture to 
say, you will make no scruple to believe, when I 
tell you, that in the whole we had only two win- 
dows, which looked into an alley five feet wide, 
where the houses were at least ten stories high, 
and the alley itself was so sombre in the brightest 
sunshine, that it was impossible to see any ob- 
ject distinctly. 

And now I am in the story -telling humour, I 
cannot omit giving an account of an adventure 
which happened here very lately to a friend of 
mine ; as it tallies in some measure with what 
I have already related, and serves to confirm the 
"wretchedness of accommodation which must be 
put up with in this city. A gentleman from Lon- 
don, who had been appointed to some duty in a 
public office, came to Edinburgh, and Imving no 
Iriends to furnish him with a bed, and few ac^ 
quaintances to give him any assistance, found* 
himself obliged to conceal himself in one of these 
dark abodes, in order to be nigh the centre of the 
town, where his employment compelled him to 

!>ass most part of the day. As he perceived his 
odgings as good as hi$ neighbours, it induced 
him to continue there until he discovered hinxr 
self extremely weak and emaciated, occasioned- 
by constant violent perspirations, in which he 
sfvoke every mormng. The observation which 
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Mine of his associates made on the alteration of 
his embonpointy and the situation to which he 
ivas reduced (for from a stout and lusty man he 
was now become a mere shadow) persuaded him 
to think himself really ill^ and in a consumption. 
Accordingly he sent for the Professor, and ano- 
ther or two of the learned Doctors, who pro- 
nounced him to be in a very declining state, and 
administered every restorative which the iEscu- 
lapian art could suggest or supply. But all with- 
out eflfect. He still continued to grow worse ; 
and at length, almost totally exhausted, and giv- 
ing himself up a prey to despair, he sent for his 
landlady to be a witness to his will ; who, much 
concerned for the melancholy event, and with 
tears in her eyes, said, " How unfortunate she 
had been since she kept house ; that her two for- 
mer lodgers had died with her ; that she was 
sure she did every thing to serve them all ; that 
for her part, she always took care that their linen 
was well aired ; and as for her rooms, nothing 
could be drier or more free from dampness ; that 
her neighbour, good man, was a baker, and his 
oven was directly under them ; that she was 
sure, therefore, they must be warm, and it was 
impossible to catch cold in her house/' — " Good 
God,'' cried the gentleman, ^^ an oven under my 
room ! no wonder I am in a consumption, after 
having been baked for these thi'ce months.'' Up- 
on which he sent for the baker, and found what 
she said was really true ; that the. oven was im- 
niediately under his bed, and that the decrease 
oiFhis health had been in proportion to the in- 
crease of the baker's business. The discovery, 
tiicrefore, being a much better medicine than any 
the professors could prescribe, he quilted this 
cn/er, by degrees reqover^d his strength and 
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constituUon, and lives now to smile at the oddity 
of the accident. 

After all this, I am sm'e every one will agree 
with me, that it is extremely strange, that a city, 
which is a thorough fare into all Scotland, and 
now little inferior in politeness to London in many 
respects, should not bebettef fui'nished whlicon- 
veniences for strangers, or have a public lodging 
house where you can find tolerable entertain- 
ment. But it really has not ; and I am the more 
surpi'ized at it, as, in their manner of living, and 
many of their customs, I think the inhabitants, 
much resemble the French. But in this particu- 
lar, what a diftcrcnce between this place and 
Paris ! where in a mmute you may be provided 
with a house equal to one of the greatest nobility^ 
with servants, equipage, and all the luxuries of 
elegance and taste ; whilst at Edinburgh, with- 
out an inn to put your head into, and without a 
lodging that you can breath in, you are obhged 
to get any place to repose yourself, till better for- 
tune, or better acquaintance, have interest enough 
to procure it in some private house. — It is a pity ; 
it is a disgrace to the country ; and I should hope 
ere long, the pride or good sense of Scotland 
will so far prevail, as to establish an hotel* in 
some suitable part of the town, to obviate the in- 
convenience of the want of these necessaries. 

* There are now elegant hotels in the New Town, and on the new 
bridge. The are also several coffee-houses and apartments in th^ 
Old Town in the SogUsh taste. 



Of the Pastoral Poetry of Pope, PhUipSy Shcn-. 
stonCy and Allen Ramsay, 

Neither INIr, Pope's nor Mr. Philips's Pastorals 
dj unv gvcdt honour to the English poetry. jVIr. 
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Pope's were composed in his youth ; whicli may 
be an apology for other faults, but cannot well ex- 
cuse the barrenness that appears in them. They 
are written in remarkably smooth and flowing 
numbers : and this is their chief merit ; for there 
is scarcely any thought in them which can be 
called his own ; scarcely any description, or any 
image of nature, which has the marks of being 
original, or copied from nature itself : but a re- 
petition of the common images that arc to be found 
in Virgil, and in all poets who write of rm'al 
themes. 

Philips attempted to be more simple and na-. 
tural than Pope ; but he wanted genius to sup- 
port his attempt, or to write agreeably. He too 
runs on the common and beaten topics ; and en- 
deavouring to be simple, he becomes fiat and in- 
sipid. There was no small competition between 
these two authors, at the time when their pasto- 
rals were published. In some papers of the 
Guardian, great partiality was shewn to Philips, 
and high praise bestowed upon him. Mr. Pope 
resenting this preference, under a feigned name, 
procured a paper to be inserted in the Guardian, 
wherein he seemingly carries on a plan of extoll- 
ing Philips, but in reality satirizes him most se- 
'erely with ironical phrases : and, in an artful 
covered manner, gives the palm to himself. 
About the same time, Mr. Gay published his 
ShtphtrcPs Weekf in six Pastorals, which arc 
designed to ridicule that sort of simplicity whick 
Phihps and his partizans extolled, and are, in- 
-deed, an ingenious burlesque of Pastoral Writing, 
when it rises no higher tnanthe manners of mo- 
dern clowns and i-ustics. 

Mr. Shenstonc's ballad, in four parts, may just- 
ly be reckoned, 1 think, one of the most elegant 
rooms of this kind, which wc have uv lLs\^^v^. 

O 
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He has given us a refined species of rural poetry^ 
with which we were formerly unacquainted. Jt 
represents the manners and sentiments of a gen- 
tleman residing in the country, instead of those 
of a clown. In this respect it does not differ ma- 
terially from the Pastorals of the polished, the 
courtly Virgil, who would not have been 
ashamed to own the following elegant passages^ 

*^ One would think she might like to retire 

" To the bow'r I have laborn'M to rear ; 
'* Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 

** But I hasted and planted it there, 
'^ O how sudden the jessamine strove 

" With the lilac to render it gay ! 
^^ Already it calls to my love, 

" To prune the wild branches away. 

^^ I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

*^ 1 have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
'* But let me that plunder forbear, 

" Shfi will say 'twas a barbarous deed, 
^* For he ne'er could be true, she aver'd, 

" Who could rob a poor bird of it's young ; 
*' And I lov'd her the more when I heard 

" Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

^1 have heard herXvith sweetness unfold 

** How that pity was due to the dove ; 
*^ That it ever attended the bold, 

" And she calFd it the sister of love ; 
*• But her words such a pleasure convey. 

" So much I her accents adore, 
^^ Let her speak, and whatever she say, 

^^ MethinKs I should love her the more 

^' Can a bosom so gentle remain . 

" Unmov'd when her Corydon sighs r 
^' Will a nymijh that is fond of the plain, 

^^ These plams and this valley despise ? 
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^* Deat regions of silence and shade^ 
" Soft scenes of contentment and ease 1 

^^ Where I could have pleasingly stray'd, 
" If aught^ in her absence, could please. 

** But where does my Phyllida stray, 

'^ And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
'^' Are the groves and the vallies as gay, 

" And the shepherds as gerttle as ours ? 
^* The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

" And the face of the vallies as fine ; 
" The swains may in manners compare, 

" But their love is not equal to mme/* 

I must not omit the mention of another Pastoral 
production, which will bear being brouffht into 
comparison with any composition of this Kind, in 
any language ; that is, Allen Ramsay^s Gentle 
Shepherd, It is a great disadvantage to this 
beautiful poem, that it is written in the old rustic 
dialect of Scotland, which, in a short time, will 
probably be entirely obsolete, and not intelligi- 
ble ; and it is a farther disadvantage, that it is so 
entirely formed to the rural manners of Scotland ^ 
that none biit a native of that country can tho- 
roughly understand, or relish it. But, though 
subject to these local disadvantages, which con* 
fine it's reputation within narrow limits, it is full 
ofso much natural description, as would do hon- 
our to any poet. The characters are well drawn 
and incidents affecting : the scenery and manners 
fively and just. It afiords a strong proof, both of 
the power which nature and simplicity possess, 
to reach the heart in every sort of writing ; and 
of the variety of pleasing characters and subjects 
with which Pastoral poetry, when properly ma- 
naged, is capable of being enlivened. 
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Of Ujiompsan, Parndlj Akcnsidc, and Anm- 

sfronsc. 

Of all professed descriptive compositions, says 
Dr. Blair, the largest and fullest that I am ac- 
quainted with, in any language, is Mr. Thomp- 
son's Seasons ; a work which possesses very un^ 
common merit. The style, in the midst of much 
splendour and strength, is sometimes harsh, and 
may be censured as deficient in ease and distinct- 
ness. But, notwithstanding this defect, Thomp- 
fon is a strong, and a beautiful describer ; for he 
liad a feeling heart, and a warm imagination. 
He had studied, and copied nature with care. — 
Paiamoured of her beauties, he not only describ- 
r.d them properly, but felt their impression with 
btrong sensibility. The impression which he felt 
he transmits to his readers ; and no person of 
taste can peruse any one of the Seasons, without 
having the ideas and feelings which belong to 
that season, recalled, and rendered present to the 
mind. Several instances of most beautiful des- 
criptions might be given from him ; such as, the 
shower in spring, the morning in summer, and 
the man perishing in the snow in winter. But, 
at present, 1 shall produce a passage of another 
kind, to shew the power of a single well-chosen 
circumstance, to heighten a description. In his 
summer, relating the effects of heat in the torrid 
5W)ne, he is led to take notice of the pestilence that 
destroyed the English fleet at Carthagena, un- 
der admiral Vernon ; when he has the following 
lines : 

You, gallant Vernon, saw 

" The miserable scene ; you pitying saw 

^' To infant weakness sunk the warrior's arm : 

*' Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghastly form, 

Ti2e lip pale quivering : and th^ blameless eye 
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^* No more with ardour bright ! you beard tlic 

groans 
" Of agonizinff sliips from shore to shore ; 
" Heard nightly plunged, amid the sullen waves^ 
" The frequent corse. 

All the cireurastalices lierc are properly cho> 
sen, for setting this disnuil scene in a strong^ 
ligiit before our eyes. But what is most striking 
in the picture, is the last image. We are con- 
ducted through all the scenes of distress,^ till we 
come to the moi-tality prevailing in the fleet, 
which a vulgar poet would have described by 
exaggerated expressions concerning the multi- 
plied trophies and victories of deatf But, how 
much moi'c is the imagination impressed by this 
single circumstance,, oi dead bodies being thrown 
overboard every night, of the sound of tneir fall* 
ing into the waters, and of the admiral listen- 
ing to the melancholy souad, so often striking his; 
car ? 

" [leard nightly plunged, amid the sullen waves, 
" The frequent corse.'' 

The culogium which Dr. Johnson, in his Lives 
of the Poets, gives of Thompson, is high, and 
very just. " As a writer he is entitled to oim 
praise of the highest kind ; his mode of thinking, 
and expressing his thoughts, h original. His 
Blank Verse is no more the Blank Verse of 
Milton, or any other poet^ than the rhymes 
of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His num< 
hers, his pauses, his diction, arc of his owu 
growth, without transcription, without imitation. 
He thinks in a peculiar train, anct always thinks 
as a man of genius.. He looks around on nature 
and life, with the eye which nature only bcstowj;^ 
on a Poet ; the eye that distinguishes in every 
thing presented to it's view, whatever there is ao. 
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whicli imagination can delight to be detaiacd ; 
and with a mind, that at once comprehends the 
vast, and attends to the minute. The reader of 
the Seasons wonders that he never saw before 
what Thomson shews him, and that he never yet* 
has felt what Thompson imi^resses. His des- 
criptions of extended scenes and general effects^ 
bring before us the whole magnificence of na- 
ture, whether pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety 
of Spring, the splendour of Summer, the tranquil- 
lity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take 
in their turn, possession of the mind. The poet 
leads us through the appearances of things, as 
they arc successively varied by the vicissitudes 
of the year, and imparts to us so much of his en- 
thusiasm, that our thoughts expand with his ima- 
gery, and kindle with his sentiments.^' 

Mr. ParnelPs Tale of the Hermit, is conspicu- 
ous throughout the whole of it, for beautiful des- 
criptive narration. The manner of the Hermit's 
setting forth to visit the world ; his meeting Avith 
a companion, and the houses in which they were 
successively entertained ; of the vain man, the 
covetous man, and the good man, are pieces of 
very fine painting, touched with a light and deli- 
cate pencil, overcharged with no superfluous co- 
louring, and conveying to us a lively idea of the 
objects. 

Akenside y feclbigly alive to all the impressions 
of natural and mor5 beauties, who surveyed the 
universe Avith a truly philosophic eye, and a heart 
filled with admiration and love of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Supreme Being, has given 
US, in his Pleasures of Imaginaiiony a delight- 
i'ul system of taste, unfolded in all the majesty of 
jVliltonic verse. 

Armstrong, the friend of Thompson, and like 
ikcnsidc a physician by profession, has be- 
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queathed to mankind a very valuable legacy, in 
his Art of preserving Healthy which turnishes 
the literary world with a more classical poem, 
perhaps, in the same species of verse, than ei- 
ther the Seasons y or the Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion^ 

While blank verse was thus attaining it^s high- 
est polish, and descriptive and didactic poetry ap- 
proachfng towards perfection, the lighter walks' 
of the Muse were not neglected. Aienside not 
satisfied with rivalling Virgil in his most finished' 
work, entered also the lists with Horace and Pin- 
dar ; and although he has not perhaps equalled 
the courtly gaiety of the former, or the grandeur, 
fire, and bold digressions of the latter, he deserves 
much praise for having given us the first classi- 
cal examples of the manners of both. Nor have 
we yet any finer stanzas in our language tljan 
the following, in his Ode on Lyric Poetry. 

" Propitious Muse ! 

^^ While I so late unlock thy hallow'd springs, 

^' And breathe whate'er thine ancient airs in- 
fuse 

'* To polish Albion^s warlike ear, 

^^ This long-lost melody to hear 

Thy sweetest arts employ ; 

^•' As when the winds from shore to shore 

" Thro' Greece thy Lyre's persuasive language 
bore, 

^Till towns, and isles, and seas return'd the vo- 
cal joy." 



a 



Of Hammond and Gray. 

About the same time that Akenside was per- 
fecting our Lyric Poetry, a new turn was givea 
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to our love verses, by Hammond ; a man of taste 
and sensibility, who has successfully imitated the 
elegiac manner of TibuUus, and given to his 
amorous solicitations a soil melancholy entirely 
in unison with the tone of the passion, and a ten- 
derness to which Waller and Prior were stran- 
gcr^*^ A short extract will illustrate these obser- 
vations. 
" W ith thee I hopM to waste the pleasing day^ 

*^ ^Till in thine urms an age of joy was past ; 
*•' Then, old with love,, insensibly decay, 

'* And on thy bosom gently breathe my last^ 

" I scorn the Lydian river ^s golden wave, 

*^ And all the vulgar charms of human life, 
^' I only ask to live my Delia's slave, 
" And when I long have serv'd her — call her 

wife.'' 
1'his species of versification is happily adapted 
to such subjects. It has accordingly Decn adopted 
by all succeeding elegiac writers of any eminence, 
but particularly oy Gxay^ in his celebrated Elegy 
in a Country Church- Yard, and by Shenstone m 
those excellent moral elegies, published after hi*^ 
death, which do so much honour both to his head 
and heart. 



Of Ficldingy Smolhty Richardso^z, IlumCy andl 

Robtrtsoru 

A zealous and continued afctentioH to the im- 
provement of our Poetry>ia it's various branches,, 
did not prevent imagination and sentiment from, 
flowing in other channels. A classical form was. 
given to the Comic Romance by Fielding and 
§mollet, who have painted modern manners with 
5ceat force of colouring^ as well as truth of ex- 
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pression, aiid givcu to the ladicrous features of 
life all the heightenings of wit, humour, and sa- 
tire. Richardson, no fess classical, treated a new 
species of fiction, which may be called the Mo- 
dern EpiCj or the Epic of Civil life ; as it ex*- 
hibits in an extended and artfiilly constructed fa- 
ble, and in a variety of strongly delineated char- 
acters, under the inHuence ofdifterent passions, 
and cngaffcd in different pursuits, the beauty and 
dignity oi virtue, and the meanness and deformi- 
ty of vice, without any ludicrous circumstance, or 
disnlay of warlike exploits. 

The principal performances of these writers, 
under the well known names of Tom Jone^, Ro- 
derick Random^ Sir Charles Grandisony and 
Clarissa, seemed for a time wholly to engage the 
attention, and even to turnthe heads of the younger 
part of the nation. But the histories of Hume 
and Robertson appeared, and romances were no 
longer read. A new taste was introduced. The 
lovers of mere amusement found, ^' that real in- 
cidents, properly selected and disposed, setting 
aside the idea of utility, and real characters deli- 
neated with truth and force, can more strongly 
interest the mind and the heart, than any fabu- 
lous narration.'^ This taste, which has since giv- 
en birth to many other elegant historical pro- 
ductions, happily continues to gain ground. 



Speeches for and against Captain Smithy fivhil^ 
a captive) husband of Pocahontas, addressed 
to Powhatan, the King, in the presence of the 
High Priest and Chief War Captains, 

The friendship, of Nantaquas, brother of Po- 
k ihontas, for Captain Smith, declared in his ad- 
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dress to Powhatan, his father^ on the subject q( 
his release^ in the presence of the high priest^ and 
chief Avar captains. 

" My Father, and you Warriors— lend an ear 
to my discourse. The white man who here stands 
before you, was never out-done by the red. He 
is intrepid in war, and active in the chace. He 
can undergo toil — he will swim all day ; drag his 
canoe against the falls — and is always on his 
guard against surprize from an enemy. He kept 
the fierce Opechancanough :^nd three hundred of 
his chief Avarriors at bay, bidding defiance to 
their arrows, their tomahawks, and scalping 
knives. None dared to approach him — they all 
stood motionless with terror, and it is not to their 

{)rowcss, but accident, that the white man owes 
lis captivity. O, consent my father, and you, O 
warriors ; second the petition I make, that the 
prisoner be restored to his expecting country- 
men." 

Opitchapan, the chief war captain of Powha- 
tan, now stood up amidst the circle of auditors 
seated on the ground. " Hear, O my king, 
(cried Opitchapan) and you, O chief warriors?, 
the propiietic voice of warning. Let us not bury 
the tomahawk — the bones of six warriors slain by 
the captive, are yet uncovered, and their spirits 
cry out against us,'^ (here tears flowed from the 
eyes of Opitchapan, and the war-whoop trembled 

on his lips.).. 

"The genii, who are the guardians of our hon- 
our, insj3irc us to crush the whites who have ra- 
vished from us our lands — laid waste our fields, 
and slain our brethren in arms. Be not, therefore, 

Sassive, but anoint your hair — paint your faces-^ 
II yoiu" quivers — make the woods ring with your 
whoop — conaole the spirits of tbc murdered, and 
tell Ihcm they arc avenged.- ' 
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Kahoky, the high priest^ was now consulted-*- 
irho tising, spoke as follows ; 

" Though it becomes my sacred function to 
promote peace and quiet, yet, in this cause I burn 
with impatience to imbrue both my hands in the 
blood of the whites : they come, not only to rob, 
but to make inroads on our religion, brothers, 
by the inspiration of the Great Spirit, I now speak 
unto you, and by him I am prompted to wipe 
away the blood of the slain. Let us assemble 
and march through the war-path to surprize 
Ihcm — ^let us take their scalps-^drink their blood, 
and roast them alive/' 

^^ O king, my father," resumed Nantaquas, 
^^ restore the white man to liberty, and let me con- 
duct him to his brethren ; we will forget our songs 
of war, and exchange them for songs of peace. 
I will make a great chain of friendship with the 
whites, never to be broken. We will smoke to- 
gether ; we will smoke as brothers, out of the 
pipe of peace. Hear me, Sire, great designs fiU 
ray breast ; 1 will learn whatever arts are of use, 
u,nd advantage, and introduce them into my owj^ 
country.'^ 



OF CnARLEMAGNE. 

The first Christian monarch of the Franks, att# 
cording to the best French historians, was Clo- 
vis, who began his reign in the year of our Sa» 
viour, 468, from which period the French history 
exhibits a series of great events ; and we finH 
them generally engaged in domestic broils, or in 
foreign wars. 

In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of France, 
V.ho was the glory of thojse dark ages, became 
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such occasions he appeared himself in imperial 
magiiiiicence^ and freely indulged in every lux- 
uiT ; but in general^ his dress was plain, and his 
table frugal. 

Charlemagne died at Aix-la-Chapellc, his usual 
residence, in the seventy -first year of his age, 
and the 47th year of his rei^. The glory of the 
French empire seemed to die with him. To go- 
vern such an extent of territory required a ge- 
nius equal to that monarch's. 



Lord Chesterfield's Creed, supposed to have 
been written by the Rev, William Jo^ES, 
Rector of PLuckleyy in Kent. 

A ISEW OFFICE OF Il^ITIATION 

For all Youths of the Superior Class. 
Lord ChesterjieWs Creed. 

I believe that this world is the object of my 
hopes and morals, and that the little prettiness- 
es of life will answer all the ends of human ex- 
istence. I believe, that we are to succeed in all 
things by the graces of civility and attention ; 
that there is no sin but against good manners, 
and that all religion and virtue consist in outward 
appearance. I believe that all women are chil- 
dren, and all men fools, except a few cunning 
people, who sec through the rest, and make 
their use of them. 1 believe, that hypocrisy, for- 
nication, and adultery are within the lines of 
morality ; that a woman may be honourable 
when she has lost her honour, and virtuous when 
she has lost her virtue. 

This, and whatever else is necessary to obtain 
my own endS; and bring me into repute, I resolve 
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to follow ; and to avoid all moral offences ; suck 
as scratching my head before company^ spitting 
upon the floor, and omitting to pick up a lady^s 
fan ; and in this persuasion 1 will persevere, 
without any regard to the resurrection of the bo- 
dy or the life everlasting. Amen, 

Q. Wilt thou be initiated into these princi- 
ples ? 

A. That is my inclination. 

Q. Wilt thou keep up to the rules of the Ches^ 
terfield morality ? 

A. I will, Lord CAc^cr^cZrf being my admon* 
isher. 

Then the officiator shall saijy 

Name tfiis child. 

A. A fine gentleman. 

Then he shall say, 

I introduce thee to the worlcl, the flesh, and 
the devil, that thou mayest triumph over all 
awkwardness, and grow up in all politeness ; that 
thou mayest be acceptable to the ladies, celebrat- 
ed for refined breeding, able to speak French 
and read Italian, invested with some public 
supernumerary character in a foreign court, get 
into parliament, perhaps into the privy council, 
and that when thou art dead, the letters written to 
thy bastards may be published in seven editions, 
for the instruction of all sober families. 

" Ye are to take care, that this child^ when he 

is of a proper age, be sent to ^to be con- 

firmed}^ 



DIALOGUE 

Between two Seamen after a Storm. 

Jack. What cheer, shipmate ? How did you 
weather the storm last night ? 
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Tom, Truly, I never was in snch a taking in 
iny life as when the ship gained so much water in 
her hold, in spite of all Tiands at the pumps ; I 
thought we should every man of us go to Davy 
Joneses Locker. 

Jacks But though you speak so jocosely about 
di^ath 710W, had you not more serious thoughts of 
it, when it seemed to stare you in the face la$t 
liight ? 

Tom. Why, Jack, I must confess I had some 
dreadful thoughts about going to hell ; and if 1 
had been alone, I should have said my prayers — 
but pray how did you feci ? 

Jack. Quite happy and resigned to whatever 
might befall me. 

Tom. Happy in a storm ! why I have been 
many years at sea, but never before heard of a 
tnan being happy in a storm — pray what make? 
you happier than other people ? 

Jack. The Bible, Tom ; that shews me the 
>vayof true happiness and solid peace, and tells 
me that God is a present help m time of trou- 
ble. 

Tom. Are there any other seamen religious be- 
sides yourself, Jack ? 

Jack. I hope there are many — the power of 
Rod's grace is sometimes displayed in places 
where we least expect it — I have seen a letter 
'from a sailor on board the Ballerophon, after the 
memorable battle of the Nile, in which he prais- 
ed the Lord for preserving him in the engage- 
ment, and declared that he had seen as happy 
days in that ship as ever he had seen in his life ; 
adding, that he had several godly companions on 
board, who had been of great service to him. 

Tom. You surprize me,' Jack ? 

Jack. These men not only profess to be godly, 
hat ojj receiving their first payment of pri;5o- 
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money from that victory, while their shipmates 
Avere drowning the sense of their deliverance in 
spirituous liquors, eight of them, of their own ac- 
cordy voted half of tlieir payment, amounting to 
«J'18 16s. to promote the spreading of the Gos- 
pel among the Heathens, as a thank-offering 
to God who covered their heads in the day ctf 
battle. 

2'om. If I thought the Bible would do me as 
much good as you say, I would buy one ; how- 
ever, when I go ashore Pll try to get one, and 
read it through and through 1 

Jack. You need not wait for that ; 1^11 lend 
you mine ; but you must not suppose the mere 
reading of it over as a history will do you any 
good ; you must pray over it, that the Lord would 
enlighten your mind by his Holy Spirit, without 
which it will be as a sealed book to you ; but if 
you read it under his influence, you will obtain 
a good hope of everlasting life, " which is as an 
anchor to the soul, both sure and stcdfa^." Heb. 
vj. 19. 

Tom-. Thank you. Jack ; but how can I read 
the Bible, or pray on ship-board ? 

Jack. You Know, Tom, where there's a will 
there^s a way ; I find many opportunities be- 
tween the watches, to get into a corner below 
deck and read my Bible : and as to prayer, the 
Lord will answer the man that lifts up his heart 
to him, though he can't go on his knees. I often 
enjoy sweet communion with him as I lie in my 
hammock. 

Tom. I would follow your example, but I don't 
know how to pray. 

Jack. The disciples asked Jesus to teach them 
to pray ; and the Scriptures tell us of a man that 
could only say from the heart, "God be merciful 
to me a sinner/' and his prayer was heard ; vee 

P ^ 
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are there encouraged " i^ pour onr heads before 
the Lord.'^ Whatever we truly need- lor body or 
soul, we may simply ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ, who has promised that " whatever we 
ask of the Father in his name, he will give it us : 
Ask, and ye shall reeeive, that your joy ma-y be 
full/^— John XVI. 23, 24. 



Burnet on Lelghion. 

Leighton was a most exemplary character, 
both in his private and public capracity. The lile 
and writings of few men are more worthy of 
imitation and perusal. lie laboured hard to bring 
about some reformation in the state of things in 
his own day, and when he found all his enbrts 
Lueftcctual, he quietly withdrew, resigned his 
preferment, and lived in private. What Burnet 
says of him can never be too often repeated, and 
loo generally known. — " He had the greatest ele- 
vation of soul, the largest compass of Knowledge, 
the most mortified and heavenly disposition, that 
I ever yet saw in mortal. He had the greatest 
parts, as well as virtue, with the most perfect hu- 
mility that lever saw in man ; and had a sublime 
strain in preaching, with so grave a gesture, and 
such a majesty ot thought, of language, and 
pronunciation, that I never once saw a wander- 
ing eye where he preached, and I have scon 
whole assemblies oiten melt in tears before hwn, 
and of whom I can say with great truth, that in 
a free and frequent conversation with him for 
above two and twenty years, I never knew him 
to say an idle word, that had not a direct ten- 
deacy to edificatiujj ; and I never once saw him 
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in any other temper, but that which I wished to 
be in, in ihe hist moments of my lite/' 



Jntercsiing Debate on the Adoption of the Fc- 
dcral Constitution, between Mesars. llB:sRy, 
IVIadison, and Innis. 

]VIr. Henry. — Mr, Chairman: The public mind, 
as well as my. own, is extremely uneasy at the 
proposed change of government. Give me leave 
to lorm one of the number of those who wish to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the reasons of this 
perilous and uneasy situation — and why we are 
brought hither to decide on this great national 
question. I consider myself as the servant of the 
people of this commonwealth, as a centinel over 
their rights, liberty, and happiness. I represent 
their feelings when I say, that they are exceed i«g- 
ly uneasy, being brought from that state of full se- 
curity, which they enjoyed, to the present delu- 
sive appearance of things. A year ago the minds 
of our citizens were at perfect repose. Before 
the meeting of the late federal convention at Phi- 
ladelphia, a general peace, and an universal tran- 
quillity prevailed in this country — but since that 
period they arc exceedingly uneasy and disquiet- 
ed. When 1 wished for an ai»pointmcnt to this 
convention, my mind was extremely agitated for 
tlie situation of public aftairs. 1 conceive the 
republic to be in extreme danger. ]f our situation 
l>e thus uneasy, whence has arisen this fearful 
jeopardy ? It arises from this fatal system — it 
arises from a proposal to change our goveriunent ; 
a proposal that goes to the utter annihilation of 
the most solemn engagements of the states, a pro* 
posal of efitablisbing uliie states into a cou&^kx^ 
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cy^ to the eventual exclusion of four states. If 
^oes to the annihilation of those solemn treaties 
>v have formed with foreign nations. The pre- 
sent circumstances of France — ^the good o&ces 
rendered us by tliat kingdom^ require our most 
faitliful and most punctual adherence to our trea-' 
ty with her. We are in alliance with the Spa- 
niards^ the Dutcli, the Prussians ; those treaties 
bound us as thirteen states, confederated to- 
gether. Yet here is a proposal to sever that con- 
iederacy. Is it possible tnat we shall abandon 
all our treaties aud national engagements ? — And 
for what ? I expected to have heard the reasons 
of an event so unexpected to my mind, and many 
others. Was our civil polity, or public justice, 
endangered or sapped ? Was the real existence 
of the country threatened — or was this preceded 
by a mournful progression of events ? This pro- 
posal of altering our federal government is of a 
most alarming nature ; make the best of this new 
government — say it is composed by any thing but 
inspiration — ^>'ou ought to be extremely cautious, 
watchful, jealous of your liberty ; for instead of 
securing your rights, you may lose them for- 
ever. 

Mr. Madiso7i. — ^I shall not attempt to make im- 
pressions by any ardent professions of zeal for 
the public welfare ; we know the principles of 
every man will, and ought to be judged, not by 
his professions and declarations, but oy his con- 
duct ; by that criterion I mean in common with 
every other member to be judged ; and should it 
prove unfavourable to my reputation, yet it is a 
criterion, from which 1 will by no means de- 
part. Comparisons have been made between 
the friends of this constitution, and those who 

Kpiose it ; although I disapprove of such com- 
fisonSj I trust; that ia p<)int ot truth, tMnour, 
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candour, and rectitude of motivefl, the friend^a 
of this system, here, and in other states, are not 
inferior to it^s opponents. But professions of at- 
tachment to the public good, and comparisons of 
parties, ought not to govern or influence us now. 
Wc ought, Sir, to examine the constitution on 
ifc's own merits solely : we are to enquire whether 
it will promote the public happiness : it's apti- 
tude to produce this desirable object, ought to 
be the exclusive subject of our present research- 
es. In this pursuit, we ought not to address 
our arguments to the feelings and passions, but 
to those understandings and judgments which 
were selected by the people of this countiy, to 
decide this great question, by a calm and ration- 
al investigation. I hope that gentlemen, in dis- 
playing their abilities, on this occasion, instead 
of giving opinions, and making assertions, will 
condescend to prove and demonstrate, by a fair 
and regular discussion. It gives me pain to hear 
gentlemen continually distorting the natural con- 
struction of language ; for, it is sufficient if apy 
human production can stand a fair discussion. 

Before I proceed to make some additions to 
the reasons which have been adduced by my ho- 
norable friend over the way, I must take the li- 
berty to make some observations on what was 
said by another gentleman, (Mr. Henry.) He 
told us, that this constitution ought to be rejected, 
because it endangered the public liberty, in his 
opinion, in many instances. Give me leave to 
make one answer to that observation — let the dan- 
gers which this system is supposed to be replete 
with, be clearly pointed out. If any dangerous 
and unaecessai-y powers be given to the general 
legislature, let them be plainly demonstrated, 
and let us not rest satisfied with general asserti- 
oxts of dangers, without examinutiou^ li ^^'''a^iij 
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«ri.r::l_zr en :j^» r^.rtii* c: ibe ndisornv, have 
I r : 1 i-^e^u lic^i^zf izd cv;»=iz2C<icr:< . which, in re- 
p»:i--.cs. Ls-e =-:»r? t«j2«i:!T ihsji any other 
ca^f^. rroccrM cespc-dsm. If w-c go over the 
whirle hifTory of aneie::t &nd modem republics, 
'ive ih£li nnd ihe j distraction 10 hare generally 
les^lvid iroci *ao5>* caases. If we consider the 
peculiar situation cf ihe United States, and ^hat 
are the sources of that diversity of sentiments 
which pervades it's inhabitants', we shall find 
qr-rat danger to fear, that the same causes may 
t^rrmlnaie here, in the same fatal effects, which 
they p'rodaced in those republics. This danger 
ought to be wisely guarded against. 

Zirlr. Innta, — 31r. Chairman — I have hitherto 
been silent on this great and interesting question. 
But my silence has not proceeded from a neutra- 
lity of sentiment, or a supineness of disposition. 
The session of the court of Oyer and Terminei\ at 
this time, has indispensably called my attention 
to the prosecutions for the commonwealth. Had 
I taken an early part in the discussion, my ob- 
•(TvatiouM would have been desultory and per- 
hiipf not satisfactory, being not apprised of all 
till! aj't^iiments which had been used by gentle- 
UiCii. VVe arc now brought to tbat great part of 
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decided part. This is one of the most imj^ortant 
questions, that ever agitated the councils oi Ame- 
rica. When I sec in this house divided in opi- 
nion, several of those brave officers vv^hom I have 
seen so gallantly fighting and bleeding for their 
country, the question is doubly interesting to me. 
I thought it would be the last of human events, 
that 1 should be on a diflercnt side from them, 
on so awful an occasion. However painful and 
distressing to me, the recollection of this diver- 
sity of sentiment may be, I am consoled by 
this reflection — that diflerence of opinion has a 
happy consequence — It aids discussion, and is a 
friend to truth. We ought (and I hope we have 
the temper) to be regulated by candour and mode- 
ration, without which in a deliberative body, eve- 
ry thing with respect to the public good, evapo- 
rates into nothing. I came hither under a per- 
suasion that the felicity of our counti-y required 
that we should accede to this system ; but 1 am 
free to declare, that I came in with a mind open 
to conviction, and a predetermination to recede 
from my opinion, if I should find it to be erro- 
neous. — I have heard nothing hitherto that would 
warrant a change of one idea. The objections 
urged by the advocates of the opposition have 
been ably and in my conception, satisfactorily 
answered by the friends of the constitution. I 
wish instead of reasoning from possible abuses, 
that the governmcrt had been considered as an 
abstract position drawn from the history of all 
nations, and such theoretic opinions as experi- 
ence has demonstrated to be right. I have wait- 
ed to hear this mode of reasoning, but in vain. 
Instead of this, sir, horrors^have been called up, 
chimeras suggested, and every terrific and me- 
Joncholy idea adduced^ to prevent , whai WJwcc^ 
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indiupcnsably necessary for our national honour, 
iiappiuoss and saicty — 1 mean the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. 



Manner of Travelling in Lapland in Sledges 

drawn by Rcin-Dccr. 

Being desirous of continuing our journey, >vc 
b,».gged our host to lend us some rehi-deer to car- 
ry us farther up the country, to which he readi^ 
\j consented ; and taking down a horn tliat hung 
up in his cottage, went out and blew it. L^poa 
which fourteen or fifteen of those animals came 
running towards the hut, six of which he imme- 
diately yoked to six sledges. In one of them we 
put our merchandize and provisions ; another we 
assigned to one of our guides who understood tlic 
language of the Muscovite Laplanders, and that 
of the kilops, dismissing the two other inhabi- 
tants of \'iU'anger, after having first paid tlieni 
in tobacco for their trouble. We then put on 
our l^apland clothes, and each of us lying down 
in his sledge, was covered with -a bear's skin. 
At the back of the sledge were two girths ma<le 
of rein-deer's skin leather, in which we thiTist 
our arms up to the shoulders to keep ourselves 
steady ; and we had each a stick with a strong 
ferrel, in order to support the sledge, if it should 
be iu danger of overturning against the stumps 
of trees, or stones lying in the way. 

We were no sooner ready to set out, than out 
host muttci'cd some words in the ear of the reiii- 
deer, an<l when I afterwards enquired of the 
guide what he meant by it, he gravely rcplietj 
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with tlie utmost simplicity, that it was to tell 
them whither they should carry us. Custom, 
however, had made this muttering 50 familiar to 
them, that when our host had gone to all the six, 
they set off with amazing swiftness, and conti^ 
nued their pace over hills and dales without keep- 
ing any beaten path, till seven o'clock in the 
evening ; when they brought us to a large village 
situated between two mountains, on the borders 
of a great lake. Stopping at the fourth house in 
the place, and beating the ground with their feet, 
the master of the house came with some of his 
servants to take us out of the sledges, and un- 
harness our cattle, one of them bringing out a 
little juniper can tilled with brandy, of which 
he gave each of us a brimmer out of a larger ves- 
sel that was also made of juniper wood. This 
it seems was to revive our spirits, our guide ha^ 
ving informed him, that we were frightened at 
our being drawn so swiftly by these animals, 
having never been used to that way of travel- 
ling. 

The rein-deer is the colour of the Stag, and 
is not much bigger. The horns of this animal 
are somewhat higher than those of the stag, but 
more crooked, hairy, and not so well furnished 
with branches. Ot the milk of the females they 
make good butter and cheese. These animals, 
indeed, constitute the greatest, and almost the 
only riches of the Finlanders. In Finniark, 
there are vast numbers of them both wild and 
tame, and many a man there has from six or 
^ight hundred to a thousand of these useful crea- 
tures which never come under cover. They fol- 
low him wherever he is pleased to ramble, and, 
when they are put to a sledge, transport his goods 
from one place to another. They provide for them- 
selves, and live chiefly on moss. aivd«L\!ftR.\ssx^ 
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an3 leaves of trees. They st/pport themselves on 
very little nourishment^ and are neat, cl^an and 
entertaining creatures. 

It is remarkable, that when the rein-deer sheds 
his horns, and others rise in their stead, they ap- 
pear at first covered with a skin ; and till they 
are of a finger^s length, are so soft, that they 
may be cut with a knife like a sausage, and arc 
delicate eating even raw; therefore the huntsmen, 
when for out m the country, and pinched for want 
of food, eat them, and find that they satisfy both 
their hunger and thirst When the horn gi'ows 
bigger, there breeds within the skin a worm 
which eats away the root. 

The rein-deer has over his eye-lids a kind of 
skin, through which he peeps, when otherwise, 
in the hard snows, he would be obliged to shut 
his eyes entirely ; a singular instance of the be- 
nevolence of the great Creator, in providing for 
the wants of each creature, according to it's des- 
tined maimer of living. 

When we got out of our sledges, our host 
conducted us into his hut, which, Uke the rest of 
the cottages in the place, was very small, low, 
and covered with the bark of trees, the light en- 
tering in at a hole at the top. The people were 
cloathed much likethoseofVaranger,their apparel 
being of the same materials and make, but lon- 
ger. The women were also dressed in rein- deer 
skins, with tlue hair outside. 

We gave our host a piece of our roll tobacco^ 
about two inches Jong, with which he was high- 
ly pleased, and in the most hearty manner re- 
turned us his thanks. We also gave a piece, not 
quite so long, to each of the innabitants of the 

J lace to mahe them our friends, and the 
etter to secure ourselves against their at- 
^jnpts; for they seemed more uncivilized tltaa 
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those we last dealt ivith. We again supped .on 
the provisions we had brought with us, and our 
guide ate some of our host's salt lish and fresh 
rein-deer venison. The inhabitants talked a lan- 
guage very different from that used at Varanger; 
but our guide had been often in the country and 
understood them. Travels through Lapland. 



The Nature of the Turkish Government j and of 
tlve Grand Signior^s Procession to the Mosque, 

The government here is entirely in the hands 
of the army. The Grand Signior, with all his ab- 
solute power, is as much a slave as any of his 
subjects, ana trembles at a janizary's frown. 
Here is, indeed, a much greater appearance of 
subjection than amongst us. A minister of state 
is not spoke to but upon the knee. Should a re- 
flection on his conduct be dropt in a coffee-house 
(for they have spies every where) the house 
would be razed to the ground, and perhaps, the 
whole company put to torture. No huzzaing 
moisy senseless pamphlets y and tavern disputes 
about politics, 

" A consequential ill that freedom draws ; 
^' A bad effect — but from a noble cause." 

None of our harmless calling names I but when 
a minister here displeases the people, in three 
hours time he is dragged even from his master's 
arms. They cut off his hands, head and feet, 
and throw them before the palace-gate with all 
the respect in the world ; while the sultan (to 
Avhom they all profess an unlimited adoration) 
sits trembling in his apartment, and dares neither 
defend nor avenge his favourite. This is the 
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blessed condition of the most absolute moBArdI 
upon earth, who owns no law but his will. 

I cannot help wishing, in the loyalty of my 
heart, that the parliament would send hither a 
ship-load of your passive obedient men, that they 
miffht sec arbitrary government in it's clearest 
ana strongest light, where it is hard to judge 
whether the priuoe, people, or ministers are most 
miserable. 

I went yesterday, along with the French am- 
bassadress, to see the Grand Signior in his pas- 
'sage to the mosque. lie was preceded by a nu- 
merous guard of janizaries, vnth vast white fea- 
thers on their heads, as also by the foot and 
horse -guards, and the royal gardeners, which 
are a very considerable body of men, dressed in 
different nabits of fine lively colours, so that at a 
distance they appeared like a parterre of tulips. 
After them the aga of the janizaries, in a robe 
of purple velvet, lined with silver tissue, his 
horse led by two slaves richly dressed. Next to 
him the chief guardian of the seraglio ladies, in a 
deep yellow cloth (which suited very well to his 
black face) lined with sables. Last of all came 
his sublimity himself, arrayed in green, lined 
with the fur of a black Muscovite fox, which is 
supposed worth a thousand pounds sterling, and 
mounted on a fine horse, with furniture embroi- 
dered with jewels. Six more horses richly capa- 
risoned were led with him^ and two of his prin- 
cipal courtiers bore, one his gold, and the other 
his silver coffee-pot on a staff. Another carried 
a silver stool on his head for him to sit on. 

It would be too tedious to describe the various 
dresses and turbans by which their rank is dis- 
tinguished ; but they were all extremely rich and 
gay, to the number of some thousands ; so that. 
/>erbaps^ there cannot be seen a more beautiful 
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procession. The sultan appeared to us a hand- 
some man of about forty, with something, how- 
ever, severe in his countenance, and his eyes 
were full and black. He happened to stop un- 
der the window where wc stood, and (1 suppose 
being told who we were) looked upon us very 
attentively, so that we had leisure to consider 
him. 

Lady M. W. Montaguj 



Tlie Persons and Manners of the Turkish La- 
dies, 

In this country it is surprising to see a young 
woman that is not very handsome. They have 
naturally the most beautiful complexion in the 
world, and generally large black ey^s : I can 
with great truth assert, that the court of England 
(though I believe it the fairest in Christendom) 
does not contain so many beauties as are under 
our protection here. They generally shape their 
eye -brows, and both GrecKs and Turks have the 
customof putting round their eyes a black tinc- 
ture, that at a distance,, or by candle-light, addj^ 
very much to the blackness of them. 1 fancy 
jnany of our ladies would be over-joyed to know 
tjiis secret ; but it is too visible by day. They 
dye their nails a rose colour : but I own I cannot 
enough accustom myself to this fashion to find 
anv beauty in it. 

Their hair hangs at it^s full length behind,*di« 
vided into tresses, braided with pearl or ribbon^ 
which is always in great quantity. I never saw 
in my life so many line heads of hair. In one 
lady's I have counted one hundred and ten of 
the tresses all natural ; but it must be owned that. 
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every kind of beauty is more common herje tium 
with us. 

The head-dress is composed of a cap called, 
talpocky which is in winter of fine velvet em- 
broidered with pearls or diamonds, and in sum- 
mer, of a light sninin^ silver stuff. This is fixed 
on one side of the nead, hanging a little way 
down, with a gold tassel, and bound on either 
side with a circle of diamonds, or a rich em- 
broidered handkerchief On the other side of 
the head the hair is laid flat ; and here the ladies 
are at liberty to show their fancies, some putting 
flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, and, 
in short, what they please ; but the most general 
fashion is a large bouquet of jewels, made like 
natural flowers, that is, the buds of pearl, the 
roses of different coloured rubies, the jessamines 
x»f diamonds, and the jonquils of topazes, so well 
set and enamelled, that it is hard to imagine any 
thing of the kind so beautiful. 

As to their morality, or good conduct, I can 
say, like Harlequin, that it is just as it is with 
you ; and the 1 urkish ladies dfo not commit one 
sin the less for not being Christians. Now, that 
I am a little acquainted with their ways, I cannot 
forbear admiring either the exemplary discretion 
or extreme stupidity, of all the writers that have 
given accounts of them. It is very easy to see 
they have in reality more liberty than we have. 
No woman, of what rank soever, is permitted 
to go into the streets without two murlinSy one 
that covers her face all but her eyes, and another 
that hides the whole dress ol her head, and 
hangs half wa^^ down her back. Their shapes 
are also wholly concealed by a thing they call 
a/erigec, which no woman of ^ny sort appears 
without. This has straight sleeves that reaph to 
fJife/r Suffer-ends, and it laps all rouod them^ PPt ' 
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unlike a riding -hood. In winter it is of cloth, and 
in summer^ of plain stuft' or silk. You may guess 
then how eifcctually this disguises them ; so that 
there is no distinguishing the great lady from her 
slave. It is imjpossible for the most jealous hus* 
band to know his wife when he meets her, 
and no man dare touch or follow a woman in the 
street. 

This perpetual masquerade gives them entire 
liberty of following their inclinations without 
danger of discovery. The great ladies seldom 
let their gallants know who they are ! and it is 
so difficuU to find it out, that they can very sel- 
dom guess at her name, whom they have corres- 
ponded with for above half a year together. You 
may easily imagine the number of faithful wives 
very small in a country, where they have nothing 
to fear from a lover's indiscretion, since we see so 
many have the courage to expose themselves to 
that m this world, and all the threatened punish^ 
ment in the next, which is never preached to the 
Turkish damsels. Neither have they much to 
apprehend from the resentment of their husbands, 
those ladies that are rich having all the money ii^ 
their own hands. 

Upon the whole, I look upon the Turkish wo- 
men as the only free people in the empire. The 
very divan pays respect to them ; and the Grand 
Signior himself, when a bassa is executed, never 
violates the privileges of the haram, or women'a 
apartment, which remains unsearched and entire 
to the widow. They are queens of their slaves, 
whom the husband has no permission so much as 
to look upon, except it be an old woman or two 
that his lady chooses. It is. true, their law per^ 
raits them four wives ; but there is no instance of 
a man of quality that makes use of this liberty, or 
of a woman of rank that yvould suffer it 



Thus yoa sec the manners of mankind do not 
differ so widely as our voyage-writers would 
make us believe. Perhaps it would be more en- 
tertaining to add a few surprising eustoms of my 
own invention ; but notliing seems to me so 
agreeable as truth^ and X believe nothing so ac- 
ceptable to you. 

Lady M. TV. Montagu. . 



Poetic Introduction at an Exliibition. 

Obedient to despotic Custom's laws, 
I come, a suppliant for your kind applause. 
*' Our kind applause !" (i hear a critic cry,) 
" Oar patiejice rather, — ^that you^ll surely" try.* 
Keen oir, suppress that sneer upon your face, ., 
Whilst I, in humble fable, state the case : 
A frozen lake,, in this our happy land. 
Once tempting lay before a youthfiil band : 
Some time, with caution sage, in deep debate, 
Upon the dangerous brink they hesitate ; 
Till, from the margin of the icy plain, 
A pond^ous stone they throw with might and 

main : 
With force it strikes, and to a distance bounds y 
The poiishM surface with the blow resounds ; 
'J'heir fears dispelFd, the troop,, elate and gay, 
Glide, sport, and gambo^, o'er the level way. 
Such ventVous boys are we,, this day's our test ;. 
And, sink or swim, well try to do our best 
Should your applause uphold this bold essay, 
More noble eftorts may your smiles repay. 
If this attempt your approbation gains. 
Most amply then you recompense our painsr 



On the Invention of Water.Clocks, 

The Romans wene near 460 years, without 
knowing any other division of the day than morn- 
ing, noon, and night. The first instrument which 
they had to divide the hours, was a sun-dial^ 
brought from Sicily, after the taking of Catana, 
by Marcus Valerius Messala, in the year of 
Rome 477. 

Although this dial, drawn for the Meridian of 
Catana, which was different from that of Rome, 
eould not show the hours exactly ; yet imperfect 
as it was, the Romans conformed to it for the 
space of 99 years, till Quintus Marcus Philippus, 
who was censor with Paulus j^milius^ gave them 
another more exact. This, of all the acts of his 
censorship, was that which obtained hipi the 
greatest applause. 

Scipio ISfasica, five years after, in the year of 
Rome 595, first brought into use, and placed un- 
der cover, a water-clock, which shewed the hours 
equally by day and night 

To form an idea of these clocks, we may con- 
ceive a pretty large bason filled with water^ 
which by a little hole contrived in the bottom, 
emptied itself into another vessel, of nearly the 
same capacity, in the space of twelve hours j and 
where tne water rising gradually, brought up 
perpendicularly a bit of cork, or the figure of a 
genius pointing to the hours, which were mark* 
ed one above another, on columns of pilasters. 

The Romans were ignorant of the use of clocks 
with wheels. We are even uncertain of the time 
and the author of that invention. The present 
which was made to Charlemagne of a striking 
clock, was looked upon as a wonder, .^ginard 
says, that it was a water-clock, which marked 
the hours by the fall of some balls of metal upon 
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a bell, and by some figures of men, which opeiv 
eil and <hut certain doors contrived in the clock, 
according to the namber of hoars. 



Dthctt between 3Ii\ Fox, Gen. Tarhtorif Gen. 
Gascoigne, Sir tVUliam Youngs and Jifr. 
Wilberforce, on the Abolition of the SlQi:e 
Trade. 

Mr. Fox declared^ that there could be nothing 
that could personally give him more pride or plea- 
surCy than to be instrumental in an object he had 
so much at heart. He must declare, that if, after 
sj^ending more than thirty years in parliament, he 
had been able only to efl^ct this one measure, he 
should feel that his life had not been past in vain ; 
when he should retire from public life, the recol- 
lection of having contributed to such an impor- 
tant good, would completely satisfy him. He 
%vas happy to say, that, upon the principle, the 
house had appeared pretty unanimous that the 
trade ought to oe abolished. If there was not an 
absolute unanimity upon that point, there was 
as near a unanimity as could be expected on any 
important question. Resolutions of the commit- 
tee of that house, in committee, had been print- 
ed for the members, in which it was stated, " that 
the African slave trade was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of humanity, justice, and sound policy, and 
that it ought to be abolished. '' lie, therefore, 
sliould not think it necessary to detain the house 
five minutes, in sneaking of the principle of the 
slave trndc. Arignt honourable gentleman nowno 
more (Mr. Burke) had most eloquently condemn- 
ed " this traffic, not in the labour of men, but in the 
mc nthemselvcs/' He had said that it weut to keep 
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rtovvn the human race, and prevent that free In- 
tercourse among the nations which Providence 
had designed. The carrying men forcibly from 
their own country to make them slaves, was cer* 
tainly a thing not to be defended on any princi- 
ple of justice ; and it was not making the matter 
much better to say, that the men who had been 
so dragged from their own country, were persons 
whom we did not make slaves, but found so, 
who had been condemned to slavery in their own 
country, for witchcraft and other crimes which 
certainly the European laws would not think de- 
serving of such a punishment. Such an excuse 
for the trade as this was a mere pretence, and it 
would be better to avow at once, that we were 
incited by avarice and the lust of gain to con- 
tinue a practice which our consciences told us 
was wrong. 

Gen, Tarltton was aware, that in the course 
of the former investigations which took place up- 
on this subject^ a most voluminous body of evi- 
dence had been laid before parliament. Much 
of that evidence was m favour, and much against 
the abolition ; and whatever was the resolution, 
at that time adopted, it did hot appear that parli- 
ament had thought it wise to follow it up : but, 
before the house should proceed to adopt the re- 
solution now pix)posed, he felt it his duty to call 
their attention to the situation of Liverpool ; a 
town, which, from a miserable fishing bemlet of 
about 150 huts, had, within a. century, risen to 
be the second town, in point of commercial wealth 
and consequence, in the British dominions, en- 
tirely by the African trade. He begged io im- 
press on the recollection of the house what the 
situation of Liverpool was, when the right hon. 
gentleman and his colleagues came into power. 
it yf^s eminent for the prosperity of iC?> q.^tmk^^^v^ 
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it's wealth, it's loyalty — for the important aid it 
iViniished to the British marine, by affording at 
all times a numerous supply of seamen, through 
it's African and West-Indian trade. It was 
equally distinguisjiied for it's spirit in fitting out 
private ships of war, and by contributing annu- 
ally three millions sterling in revenue to the pub- 
lic purse. But what measures of advantage had 
Liverpool experienced since the present ministers 
came into power ? Why, the Restriction Bill 
upon the African trade, by which the enterpris- 
ing spirit of it's merchants was paralyzed, their 
trade diminished, the value of their shipping con- 
siderably reduced, and disputes existed between 
them and the planters. But if the mercantile in- 
terest of the country were to be thus crushed 
— if that commerce, \Vhich yielded so great a 
portion of the public revenue, were to be empo- 
verished — what must be the natural consequence? 
But one of two alternatives : either the minister 
must resort to the landed interest entirely for the 
supplies necessary to carry on the war, or he 
must be driven to an ignominious peace. If the 
right hon. gentleman seriously meant to proceed 
with the proposed measure, he could only say, 
that his constituents would feel themselves justi- 
fied in coming forward in the most respectful man- 
ner, to solicit from parliament, that to which 
they would conceive themselves justly entitled ; 
namely, compensation for the losses they should 
sustain in consequence of a measure that would 
deprive them of a trade which they had followed 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth, under the 
sanction of parliamentary protection. The . ne- 
cessary consequence of the measure must be 
bankruptcies w ithout number ; the emigration of 
useful artisans, with their capitals, to America ; 
and the loss to tUis country, forever, of many 
nsefal artificers. 
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^^ Gen. Gascoyne considered the present dis- 
cussion as pregnant with dangerous consequen- 
ces to the West-India colonies^ as exciting there 
the most dangerous expectations in the mmds of 
the negroes. He also considered the present pe- 
riod, when our manufactories and commerce so 
loudly call for every encouragement, as particu- 
larly unfit for the agitation of the present questi- 
on. When was the export of our manufactories 
more restrained, or when was it more difficult to 
raise the necessary supplies ? Yet, labouring un- 
'der such manifold difficulties, we were now call- 
ed upon to do that which the house had lately reject* 
ed, and pledge ourselves to the adoption of a 
measure that would weaken and derange the 
whole of our colonial system, and would materi- 
ally impair the sources of our revenue. Besides^ 
he was not convinced that this country could le- 
gislate for the colonies, or had a right to impose 
any prohibitions with regard to the importatrsn 
of slaves, more than they were entitled to impose 
taxes on the colonies. The learned gentleman^ 
who preceded him had applied cveFy'ejnthet of 
murder, rapine and robbery to the slave trade, 
and every Kind of invective had been familiar to 
tis mouth. But, in his opinion, slavery had been 
sanctioned by the regulations of the wisest and 
most pious legislators. In proof of this, he 
iquoted several verses from the twenty -fifth chap- 
ter of Leviticus, from which he contended, that 
the practice was countenanced by the Jewish 
lawgiver. But, should the slave trade be abol- 
ished, he contended that indemnification should be 
given to those who had embarked their property 
in the trade, under the faith of legislative sancti- 
on, and that, unless this were done, the house 
would be guilty of similar injustice to that which 
it reprobated in the trade itselt. — 0\» n^j:^^^^ 
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prosperity depended creatly on that of the cofo* 
flies, and these coiud never be cultivated to 
advantage but by means of negroes. This being 
the case, their importation could never be effec- 
tually restrained oy any legislative interference 
of this country. He objected also to the x-esoluti- 
on, on the ground of it^s pledging the house to 
an indefinite measure, which future circumstan- 
ces might prevent them from ever carrjing into 
effect. 

" Sir William Young opposed the resolution, 
on the ground, that by hanging over the heads 
of the West India planters, it would materially 
diminish the value of their property, and induce 
those who had money, by way of mortgage on 
their estates, to withdraw it altogether. lie con- 
tended, that the importation of slaves had not 
materially increased since the resolution of the 
house in 1792. He deprecated discussions of this 
kind, as calculated to excite hopes in the negroes, 
that it would be, in the highest degree, danger 
rous to realize, 

^* Mft^X^lberforce said, that, with regard to 
one part of the honourable generaPs speech, he 
was doubtful whether he should not have intery 
irupted him by calling him to order. But, if the 
honourable member could believe that slavery 
was sanctioned by our holy religion, he should 
only feel disposed to pity his weakness and error, 
and should endeavpur to rectify his mistake in 
the spirit of mildness and conciliation. It was 
the glory of our religion, that it not only forbade 
all those odious means by which slaves were pro- 
<;ured, but expressly prohibited the practice of 
manstealing, and called us to act on a principle 
of universal philanthropy, and kind good will 
to all men. But he should ever deprecate the in^ ' 
traduction of such appeals lo «%cred authorj|;^ 
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inio that house, as tending rather to ridicule than 
to any satisfactory result^. He should have heard 
with pleasure the declarations of his noble friend^ 
respecting the radical injustice of the traffic, had 
he not, at the same time, seemed to oppose eve- 
ry method that had been proposed for it's aboliti- 
on : and had not his speech been uniibrmly ap- 
plauded by those who were friendly to the trade. 
They were perfectly willing to permit the trade 
to be railed at, while, in fact, it received their 
most effectual support. He himself had derived 

Elcasure from the reflection, that the measures he 
ad brought forward at different times,, on this 
subject, had been supported by almost all the 
ablest men on both sides of the house, who had 
seldom agreed on any great measure of policy. 
If he had erred, he, liad erred with great autho- 
rities. But his noble friend, while he reprobated 
the principle of the slave trade, had obtained the 
support of those only who were friends to that ' 
practice. The noble lord had proposed to ac- 
complish the gradual abolition of the trade by 
means of duties on the importation of slaves. But 
this would only tend to increase the price of 
slaves ; and, surely, the co-operation of the co- 
lonies, which was so Uttle to be expected, would, 
in this way, become more necessary than in any 
other method that could be devised* It had been 
said, indeed, that it was absolutely necessary that 
the colonies should co-operate in the abolition, in 
order to render it effectual. This, however, he 
must deny ; for the importation of various com* 
modities into the West-India islands had been 
prevented by legislative interference, and surely; 
it would not be more difficult to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves, whatever they might have 
suffered. No measures,'he contended, were tp 
be expected from tbe colonies, even &r the ^r 
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doal abolition of slavetr. They had declarecf, 
that whatever steps might betaken for amelior^^ 
ting the condition of slaves, these were, in ncT 
degree to be considered as adopted with a view to 
the abolition of slavery, the perpetual enforce 
xnent of which they have regarded as their birth* 
yight^ ot which they should never be deprived. 
Sven this language was more a^reeble to him 
Ihan the professions of others, who, while they 
pretended to wish for the abolition of slavery^ 
yet eflFcctually imncded it by every means in their 
power. It had necn said, that there must be 
something impracticable in the measure, since^ 
ft-om the year 1792, when it had received the 
sanction of parliament, nothing effectual had 
been done for it's accomplishment. Parliament 
"had^ at that period, been actuated by an ardent 
.feelmg, which had been almost universal in the 
countiy. Bat it was to be regretted, that the feel- 
ings of benevolence were too apt to be evanes- 
cent, while interest was a cool and calculating 
Srinciple; and the feelings of interest had gra- 
ually overpowered the dictates of philanthropy, 
and the compunctions of humanity. He should 
have preferred the immediate introduction of a 
bill for the abolition of the slave trade ; but he 
had submitted to the judgment of those wha 
thought^ that at the present advanced period of 
the session/ there was little probability of it's re- 
ceiving the conculrrence of parliament. The for- 
mer bill which had p9.ssed this house had not been 
negatived by the lords, but had been merely re- 
jected, on the ground of their not having suffi- 
cicnt time for irs full discussion. But the present 
resolution would hold out the hone, that the house 
was now more desiirous to fuljSl that pledge which 
they had long ago held out to the country, and 
^erefore^ it met with hi^ cordial approbation an^i 
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concurrence. On the whole he conjured the house 
to recollect, that Providence had never connect- 
ed the happiness and prosperity of any country 
with injustice ; and that whatever apparent pros- 
perity the slave trade might produce, it would 
ultimately be found rotten to the core. There 
would be no need of bounties for the encourage- 
ment of negro population, as had been proposed 
by a noble lord, if the domestic comforts of the 
slaves w^ere properly attended to j- and the only 
way of producing this effect woukl be the total 
abolition of the slave trade, which would induce 
the planter, from a sense of interest, to improve 
the situation of the negro. But, as long as the 
rfave market could be resorted to, so long would 
tiiiC system of breeding be neglected.'^ 



Description of Pompet/^s Pillar in the neip^i- 
hour hood of Alexandria^ in Egypt y and an^ 
Anecdote of some English Sea (ifficers thercr 

In the afternoon a large party of us sallied out 
to take a view of Pompey^s Pillar, the theme of 
the present age, and the admiration of past times ! 
Besi<lcs my companions and myself,, we were 
joined by the two English commanders of the 
&hips in the harbour, and Monsieur Meillon, and 
some young gentlemen of the French factory. We 
mounted the first asses that presented themselves 
tor hire, and attended by our Janiaary, took the 
course we pursued yesterday. We left the 
convent on our right, and presently came among 
broken arches and long pavements, which are 
the remains of an aqueduct. Several towers 
rcaiTd up their dismantled heads on each side of 
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us, whose appearance pronounces them to have -^ 
been posts of great importance and strength. 

A number of stately pillars next engaged oar 
attention. They are placed in two parallel lines, and 
seem to have formerly supported some magnifi- 
cent portico. The pillars are of gi*anite, or The-. ; 
baic marble, and about thirty feet high, of a sin- 
gle stone ; and we counted no less than thirty of 
them still standing. But however choice these 
columns might be in any other place, they were 
but foils to the pillar which now appeared before 
us. We had been buried amid the ruins and the 
hills of sand which the winds have thrown up, . 
when leaving the city by the gate of Rosetta, we 
came unexpectedly upon the pillar. It is impos- : 
sible to tell which is most worthy of admiration, :. 
the height, the workmanship, or the condition 
of this pillar. By the best accounts we can ob- 
tain, it is an hundred and ten feet high. The 
fihau, which is of a single stone of granite, is 
ninety feet, and the pedestal is twenty feet more. 
It is of the Corinthian order, wliich gives a beau- 
tiful dignity to it^s simplicity, rarely to be met 
with in modern architecture. It has suffered lit- 
tie or no injury from time. The polish upon the 
shaft has wonderfully withstood the buffeting of 
the tempest ; and it promises to hand down a 
patriot name to the late posterity of the ignorant 
native, who has no other trace of the fame of 
Pompey ! The pedestal has been somewhat da- 
maged by the instruments of travellers, who are 
curious to possess a relic of this antiquity ; an(> 
one of the volutes of the column was immaturely 
brought down about four years ago, by a pranJc 
jof some English captains which is too ludicrous 
to pass over. 

The jolly sons of Neptune had been pushing ' 
sbQut the eau on board one of the ships in thl^ i 



harboar until a strange freak entered into one rf 
their brains. The eccentricity of the thought oc* 
casioned it immediately to be adopted ; and it's 
apparent impossibility was but a spur for putting 
it in execution. The boat was ordered, and with 
proper implements for the attempt, these enterpri- 
singheroes pushed ashore to drink a bowl of punch 
on the top of Pompey's Pillar I At the spot they 
arrived, and many contrivances were proposed 
to accomplish the aesired point. But their labour 
was vam ; and they began to despair of 
success, when, the genius who struck out the 
frolic, happily suggested the means of perform- 
ing it. A man was dispatched to the city for a 
paper kite. The inhabitants were by this time 
apprized of what was going forward, and flock, 
ed in crouds to be witnesses of the address and 
boldness of the English. The Governor of Alex- 
andria was told, that these seamen were about 
to pull down Pompey's Pillar. But whether he 
gave ihem credit for their respect to the Romaa 
warrior, or to the Turkish government, he left 
them to themselves, and politely answered, that 
the English were too great patriots to injure the 
remains of Pompey. 

lie knew little, however, of the disposition of 
the people who were engaged in this undertaking. 
Had the Turkish empire rose in opposition, it 
would not perhaps, at that moment have deter- 
ed them. The Kite was brought, and flown so 
directly over the pillar, that when it fell an the 
other side, the string lodged upon the captiaK 
The chief obstacle was now overcome. A two- 
inch rope was tied to one end of the string, and 
drawn over the pillar by the end to which the 
kite was affixed. By this rope one of the seamen 
ascended to the top, and in less than an hour a 
kind of shroud was constructed^ by which tb(» 
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fvholc company went up, and drank tbeit 
punch amid the shouts of the astonished multi- 
tudo. 

To the eye bctovv, the capital of the pillar doe^ 
not appear capable of holding ntore than one 
n)an upon it ; but our seamen found it could* coti- 
lain no less than eight persons very convciiicntlyl 
It is astonishing that no accident befel these mad- 
caps, in a situation so elevated, as would have 
turned alandma^n giddy in his sober senses. The 
only detrhnent which the pillar received", ivas 
the loss of the volute before mentioned, which 
came down with a thundering souad, and was 
carried to England by one of the captains,, as ar 
present to a lady who commissionecf him for a 
piece of the pillar. The diseovery which they 
made amply compensated for this mischief ;. as 
without their eviclence the world would not have 
kiiawn at this hour, that there was originally a 
sta,tue on this pillar, one foot and ancle of which 
are still reiuaining:. The statue was probably of 
Pompey himself; and must have been of a gi- 
gtUitic size, to have appeared of amanVpropor- 
tion at so great a height. 

There are circumstances in this story w^hich 
might give it an air of fiction, were it not de- 
monstrated beyond all doubt. Besides the testi- 
monies of many eye-witnesses,, the adventurers^ 
themseh^es have fefl us a token of the fact, by 
the initials of their names, which are very legi- 
ble in black paint, just beneath the capital. 
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James, earl of Marlborough, who was killed 
in a battle at sea on the coast of llollanci, A. D. 
1665, hiiving a kind of presentiment of his owi» 
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d^ath^ wrote to sir Hugh Pollard a letter, ttf 
which the following is an extract : — " I will not 
fltpeak aught of the vanity of this world ; your 
own age and experience will save that labour : 
but there is a certain thing that goeth up and 
down the world, called religion, dressed and 
pretended fantastically, and to purposes bad 
enough, which yet by such evil dealing Ibscth not 
it's being. Moreover, God in his inhnite mercy 
hath given us his holy word, in which, as there 
are manv things hard to be understood, so there 
is enough plain and easy, to quiet our minds, an(l 
direct us concerning our future being. I confess 
h) God and you, I have been a great neglector^ 
and, I fear, a despiser, of it. — God, of ms infi* 
ftite mercy^ pardon me the dreadful fault. But 
when I retired myself from the noise and deceit- 
ftil vanity of the world, I found no cotnfort in any 
other resolution, than what I had from thence^ 
I commend from the bottom of my heart the 
same to your happy use. Dear sir Hugh, let us 
be more generous than to believe we me as the 
beasts that perish ; but with the christian, manlj?^, 
brave resolution, look to what is eternal. I will 
not trouble you further. Shew this letter to. my 
friends, and to whom you please. The only 
ffrcat God, and holy God., Father, Son, and Ho- 
ly Ghost, direct you to an happy end of your life, 
and send us a joyful resurrection. So prays yout 
friend, 

MARLBOROUGH. 



Soliloquy at theGravc of a Father^ by a Young 

Lady of jSaltimorc. 

Again pale Cynthia, art thou become my 
mournful attendant, to the spot consecrated tq 
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ceaseless and unabated sorrow? Yes, sacrei 
dust ! rendered so by the precious relics dcpo. 
sited in thee, ever must thou receive these tears, 
bursting from a wounded bosom, which no art 
can heal. This grave contains the best of Parents 
Oil my Father ! My Father ! Never, never more 
shall I hear that voice, that always excited in 
my bosom the most lively emotions of pleasure 
and affection ! No more shall I listen to those 
heavenly precepts, which flowed with irresitible 
eloquence from thy lips ! Ah who now shall guide 
my youthful steps ? Who now shall draw aside 
the deceitful vcu, so ottcn assumed by the sons- 
and daughters of dissipation, and shew me vice 
in it's real odiousness i^ Who now shall exhibit 
the charms of Virtue, and direct my feet in the 
paths of Piety ? Oh my Father ! my dearest Fa- 
ther, how joyfully would I descend into thy. 
grave, and sleep with thee. Flow faster ye drops 
of sorrow, and ease the insupportable load of 
grief bursting from my agitated bosom I Never 
shall Iknow peace more ! Farewell ye scenes of 
bliss, my lively imagination once painted ! Fare- 
well ye visionary schemes of joy. The beauties 
I once discovered in creation,. 1 can discern na 
longer ! In vain the King of day rises in majestia 
splendour ! In vain the carpet of Nature assumes 
it's most beautiful hues I even thou, pale Cynthia 
retlectest thy borrowed light in vain : nothing has 
power to please. The object that once gave a relisU 
to every enjoyment is gone ; and beneath this cold . 
sod lies all that is valuable to meinthis world — yes 
my Father ! even thy dust, already become the 
prey of worms, is dearer to me than any thing 
earth can offer. How often docs memory retrace 
thy last painful struggle, with the last mortal ene- 
my ! Never, never will the scene that sad hour 
exhibited be effaced from my memory; eyeu 
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now 1 hear the heavenly accents wliicli burll 
from thy lips. Heaven itself beamed in thy coun- 
tenance, when clasping mc to thy heart, thou 
didst exclaim, " 1 leave thee my child, in the 
^* hands of that God who has said, ^ Leave thy 
'* fatherless children with me !' I die, but God 
** still lives ; make him thy friend, and he ne- 
^ ver will forsake thee ! Murmur not at the dis- 
^ pensations of Providence. Infinite w^isdom 
*\ cannot err; infinite mercy cannot be unkind; 
^ and very soon will that period arrive, when ev- 
^* cry apparent mystery shall be made plain," 
Yes my Father ! 1 will endeavour to obey thy 
precepts — I will struggle to check the murmur- 
ing sigh, and pray tor grace, so to live in this 
world, as to be daily preparing to meet thee, 
where no separation can ever ensue. 1 will not 
«ay I forget thee : I will not say I can cease to 
lament thy departure — Impossible ! Every spot 
where I have been accustomed to see and con- 
verse with thee, loudly complains of thine ab- 
sence. But I will endeavour, in the exercise of 
a lively faith, to anticipate the transporting mo- 
ment that shall release me from earth, and an- 
gelic convoys waft me to that blessed abode where 
thy triumphant spirit exults in glory ineffable. 
JIail happy world ! sweet shores of everlasting 
rest ! there sin, the only cause of sorrow, is known 
no more ; there, the tear of separation from those 
we love can never trickle from the transported 
eye. 

MARIA, 



Letter from E. Collinsoriy jun. Esq, to Mj;. 

Kingston, 
MY DEAR SIR, Bristol Hot- Wells. 

I sincerely thank yon for yowt VLvw^Sr^iNwyt ^ 
ihe lift ujt. which my tatheis feTNs^^^^^ V^ "^^ ^ 
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fliis place, where I am, %vith my ftiotber and sls^ 
ter, for the establishment of my health, which 
has long been much impaired. You say that " in- 
fidelity would dress up religion in a disgusting 
garb/' and truly your sentiments perfectly coin- 
cide with my sad experience. Yes, 1 once could 
rejoice in the enjoyment of the comforts afforded 
by religion, I once experienced the pleasures re- 
sulting from the peace of God in my heart ; but 
through the desire of vain knowledge, and 
what in our day is commonly termed philosophy, 
wishing to reduce the principles of the gospel to 
the narrow circle of human comprehension, and 
to account for the workings and teachings of the 
spirit of God, by the common rules of nature, I 
lost that peace which I had enjoyed ; I fell from 
that happiness which I had obtained ; and al- 
though 1 was convinced in my judgment of the 
falsity and error of my conjectures, I continued 
in the same path in order the better to support the 
sentiments 1 had imbibed, and to give some co- 
lour to my own conduct. But I built on thQ 
sand ; I had no foundation on the rock ; my glit- 
tering opinions faded upon reflection, they could 
not stand the test of sci-utiny and investigation. 
Thus was I left without cither the appearance of 
the one, or the enjoyment of the other, and so 
deprived of the comfort of both. The death of my 
late dear sister Crisp demanded a serious reflec- 
tion, which when I answered, I ardently wished 
to be as safely landed i for the comfort and peace 
which she experienced on her dying bed, I think 
were the most incontrovertible tests of the reli- 
gion of Christ, and criteria by which we may 
almost infallibly judge of the truth of any doc- 
trine. To see the soul triumph in the wreck of 
nature, was indeed pleasing ; she was borne up 
mth the blessed hope of a joyful resurrection 
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unto life immortal. Yea let me die her death, 
and may my last end be like her's. Religion, I 
now 3ee, is the onlyi^^^^is on which we may safe- 
ly build for happiness either in this world, or in 
the next, yet what slow progress I make for the 
enjoyment of it. 

X am yours, &c. 

E. COLLINSON. 



Lines addressed to Gen. TVashington, on his 
resigning the Presidency of the United States^ 
September 1796. 

No more the muse in hacknied strains shall sing^ 
Xhe venal praise of every worthless king. 
Nor take a sordid bribe from year to year, 
To " suckle fools,'' or " chronicle small beer.^' 
A nobler subject now the pen shall grace, 
When each good act of Washington we trace § 
Who freed his country from a galling yoke. 
And the foul chains which bound her freedom 

broke ; . 
Then guided with firm hand the helm of state 
And made his country eminently great. 
No more, O Rome, with supercilious pride^ 
All other Heroes but your own deride : 
A Washington in modern times wc see, 
Italia's rigid chief * revived in thee. 
Who headed in the field a warlike band, 
And from destruction saved his native lanS ; 
liikc him, no baseness ever stainM thy fame, 
And future ages will revere thy name ; 
Like his, thy actions need not flatt'ry's aid, 

* Cincinnatus, who when the City of Rome was iA the greatfi^ 
danger, quieted the plough and became diotstdnr* 
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Bat stand erect in ^'irtue^s nrb array'd ; 
IJke him thou hast retired Dy all ador'd^ 
Aud for the plough-share^ obaDg'd the conqaeF- 

ing sword. 
But oh ! may God still lengthen out thy life. 
Far from each scene of discord and of strife^ 
And when thy earthly days are at an end. 
To peaceful regions may thy soul ascend. 

T. MUNGEN. 
College Grcen^ October 8th. 



An Affectionate Address to Parents. 

Reason, revelation, and experience, all com- 
bine to shew us that our situation as parents, 
brings upon us a most serious responsibility, 
which we can no way consider with comfort to' 
ourselves, and honour to our IMaker, unless our 
relative duties are wisely and piously performed. 
We all know that we cannot give our children 
grace, but we can certainly do a great deal to 
prepare them to receive grace ; and in order to 
this, let them never hear us speak a wrong word, 
or see us in a passion, or doing any thing which 
ought not to oe done, for their little eyes and 
ears will be attentive to us when we are inatten. 
tive to ourselves ; and however they may neglect 
to learn and practice their parents' virtues, they 
will too soon learn and practice all their vices ; 
^^Therefore, let me conjure you, as soon as they 
know right from wrong, teach those children, 
who are to be the future men of America, their 
duty to God and man, in the most plain, patient, 
loving and persevering manner — always- remem- 
bering that they are your very dear children ; that 
their credit and comfort^ both at home and abroad , 
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their happiness, here and hereafter, depends in a 
good degree upon you : let us teach tnem good 
manners and good morals, keeping them as much 
as possible from the garret and the cellar, lest 
they get injured by corrupt servants — ^let us teach 
them to honour and fear those to whom fear and 
honour are due, and carefully avoid speaking 
slightinglyof either ministers or school -masters in 
the presence of our children, as we shall other- 
wise impede, if not destroy the good eflFects of 
their instruction and authority. It is quite fresh 
on the mind of the writer of this address, a cir- 
cumstance in point, which happened some time 
back in London. A certain lady, after having 
been' at the new chapel, city road, on Sunday 
morning, on coming home, her husband in the 
presence of their little daughter, asked her who 

preached ; her answer was why Mr. D n, and 

I hate to hear him. Sometime after this, Mr. D. 
(one of the best of men) dining in company with 
other friends, in this family, the lady passing her 
accustomed civilities at the table, asked Mr. D. 
what he would be helped to: The same little 
girl present, caught the name, and immediately 
enquired in the presence of all the company, 

** Mother is this the Mr. D ^n which you say 

you hate to hear preach.'* 

Our parents' hand, 

Writes on our hearts, the first faint characters. 
Which time retracing, deepens into strength, 
That nothing can deface but 4eath or Heaven.. 

A PARENT. ' 



Christ is the great Subject of the Scripturc% 
The Scriptures are the Ring : CHfist is the Dia^ 
mond i The Scriptures arc the circle : Christ is 
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in various departments of ministry, with a cof^ 
fidence in him which was justified, even in it's 
extravagance, by his superior abilities, had never 
in any instance presumed on any opinion of their 
own. Deprived of his guiding influence, they 
were whirled about, the sport of every gust, and 
easily driven into any port.^ And those who join- 
ed with them in manning the vessel, were the 
most directly opposite to nis opinions, measures, 
and character, and far the most artful and most 
powerful of the set, they easily prevailed, so as 
to seize upon the most vacant, unoccupied, and 
derelict minds of his friends, and instantly they 
lurned the vessel wholly out of the course of bis 

Jolicyw As if it were to insult as well as to betray 
im, even long before the close of the first sessi>. 
•n of his administration, when every thing was 

{niblickly transacted, and with great parade, in 
lis name, they made an act, declaring it highly 
just and expedint to raise a revenue in America. 
JFor even then, even before the splendid orb was 
entirely set, and while the western horizon was 
in a blaze with his descending glory, on the op- 
posite quarter of the heavens arose another lu- 
minary (Charles Townshend) and for his hour 
became lord of the ascendant, who was official- 
ly the re-producer of the fatal scheme, the unfor- 
tunate act to tax America for a revenue. 



RURAL SOLITUDE. 

A Poem on Mushwell Hill, the place of his re^ 
sidence ; by the late Reverend Samuel' St en- 
nety D. D. 

Tir'd of the world^s incessant noise. 
And sick of all it's flattering joys^^ 
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1 hail the day — I bless the hour 
That brings me to my rural bowV i 
In sweet reflection here I sit, 
And here enjoy the soft retreat : 
Ascend my little flow'ry mounts 
And there life's weary steps recount ; 
Then cast my chearful eye around, 
O'er distant hill^, and mossy ground ; 
O'er fields attir'd with, vernal green, 
Enraptur'd with the pleasing scene ; 
The ncccy sheep, the harmless lambSj^ 
That sportive play about their dams. 
The vi'lets, flowers and shrubs that rise^ 
And taller trees that tempt the skies ; 
All strive to make me happy here- 
Happy without an anxious care, 
Strive to divert my thoughtful breast^ 
And calm my passions into rest — 
Thus soothM by nature's silent voice, 
And charm'd with these her ai*tless joys^ 
I feel my soul prepared to hear. 
What heav'n shall whisper in my ear. 
'Twas in the ev'ning of the day. 
When the bright sun's declining ray, 
Darted his life through Eden's trees. 
Waving their tops with gentle breeze : 
Twas then the God that dwells on highj^ 
Deign'd to descend from yonder sky, 
And in a form divinely sweet. 
To own and bless that fair retreat : 
There he was used to walk, and there 
To entertain the happy pair. 
With new discoveries of his will. 
And joys that nought but angels feel : 
O ! would he deign to visit me, 
In mercy mix'd with majesty ; 
Deign when 1 walk in ev'ning shade. 
Amidst those l>ow'rs his hands have madp^ 
To whisper softly in my eai: ^ 

J 
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'Hie gentle word I long to hear : 

^ Thy many sins are all forgiven ;^— 

The raptVous news I'd spread around, 

The woods would echo back the sound r - 

I'd write his name on every tree, 

And tell the world his love to me — 

This soft — ^this sweet enchanting spot, 

Should never, never be forgot ; 

My friends, my neighbours all should know-— 

There is a paradise oelow- 



The substance of a Charge delivered in St, Ma- 
ry's Church, Haverford West, (South AValcs) 
June 20th, 1799, by William Steuart, bishop 
of St. David^s, to the Clergy of his diocese — 
now (1809) Lord Archbishop of Armagh, ia 
Ireland. 

Reverend BreihreHy 

1 should think the good purpose of our meeting 
defeated, was I to cafi your attention to any new 
point of speculative divinity. I shall tlierefore 
speak plainly to the matter in hand ; and although 
what 1 have to advance will merit nothing on the 
score of novelty or erudition, I hope it's impor- 
tance will be duly felt by us all. — And first, I will 
call your attention to the solemn engagements you 
made when you were admitted into holy orders, 
and appointed ta the care of souls. — Then you 
will recollect (wlmt you n^ver ought to forget) the 
promises you made at the altar, when first you 
received orders ; that you would diligently and 
carefully read the Scriptures, and such other 
books as tend to elucidate them ; that you woi^ld 
preach the doctrine and enforce the discipline of 
the Church of Christ ; that you and your fami- 
fles shoaJd he guided by the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
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fhat you would diligently instruct the flock o( 
Christ committed to your care, taking the over 
sight of them, and visiting the sick and afBicted 
among them. I the rather particularly mention 
this, because I am afraid that some of the younger 
Clergymen suppose, that as soon as they are or- 
dained, their studies may then be at an end ; and 
that if they can make shift on the Lord's day to 
perform in a manner that does not immediately 
produce disgrace, they think that will do, and so 
allow themselves to spend much of their time in 
wordly pursuits, worldly pleasures, and idle a- 
musements ; not considering, that to explain and 
enforce the Scripture, is the greatest and most 
difficult thing in the world ; and if the people, the 
common sort especially, are supine and ignorant ; 
if they have but little knowledge, you need so 
much the more, as they will be led the more to 
depend upon the comment you give to the sacred 
text ; and should any of these be misled by your 
carelessness and indiflference, how great will be» 
your condemnation. Again, my Reverend Bre- 
thren, — you cannot expect the people to listen 
bo your precepts, when your own practice is 
quite contrary to it. It is not every body that 
can preach well ; but if your temper and conduct 
are according to the Gospel of God, that will 
greatly help an indifferent discourse, and make 
you to be heard with attention. Visit the sick, 
especially the poor sick ; instruct the rising gene- 
ration ; bring yourself <Jown to the capacities of 
your people ; enter into all their little interests ; 
meet their prejudices ; bear with their ignorance 
and infirmities ; and let not your religion be con- 
fined to the church walls. Remember, as honest 
men you have no right to the emoluments arising 
from your station, if all the duties belonging to 
that station »re not performed, If you live Uke 
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other people, in the pursuit of rural axnusementt 
and the honours ancf emoluments of the world, 
you break those solemn promises you made, and 
without which you could not have bisen admitted 
into holy orders — and if this is not actual perjury, 
it is something very I very ! much like it I And 
while Christianity is insulted and derided with an 
unusual degree of bitterness and zeal, we surely 
cannot be so idle and silly, as not to know, that 
if our zeal and diligence does not keep pace with 
our enemies, the truth may finally depart from 
us, and equity have no more entrance. O ! may 
we be found watchmen at our posts, doing our 
duty, to God and man. Then let what may hap- 
pen, we shall have the favour of Heaven, and 
the praise of all the virtuous. 



The Navi^tor and the Merchant essentially, 
benefit mankind. 

Heaven speed the canvas gallantly unfurPd, 
To fiirnish and accommodate the world. 
To give the pole the produce of the sun, 
And link th^ unsocial climates into one. 
Soft airs, and gentle heavings of the wave. 
Impel the fleet, whose errand is to save ; 
That flies like Gabriel, on his Lord's command^, 
A heral(j of God's love to distant lands. 

Cowper.' 



DESCRIPTION OF HEAVEN. 

Tt^anslated from a Saxon Poem. 

No vital bread, no cordial wine. 
Shall store the board or bowl ; 
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'Vh^ essential poiv'r of life divine^ 
Exists in every «oul. 

No pomp of wealth — ^no art- wrought vest. 
The sons of heaven demand : 

In uncreated glory drest, 
By God's Almighty hand. 

In vain with him^ i'ts feeble blaee^ 
Would human pomp display^ 

Whose aspect dims the solar rays— 
Whose smile is endless day. 

There dwells repose, that knows no pain,;. 

And joy's eternal tide ; 
Oh 1 haste^ that heaven of bliss to gain — 

'Tis folly, all beside. 



Anecdote of a Sailor. 

Mr. Pratt, in the second yolume of his glean- 
ings, relates an affecting* anecdote of a sailor on 
board the Venerable, the ship'in which admiral 
Duncan commanded the fleet m the action against 
the Dutch off Camperdown. He received the 
account from Dr. Duncan, lord Duncan's chap, 
lain and relative, who, in the action, assisted the 
surgeon and his mate in binding up the wounds 
and amputating the limbs of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers. A mariner (says the Doctor) of the name 
of Cov€y, was brought down to the surgery, de- 
prived of both his legs, and it was necessary some 
nours after to amputate still higher. I suppose 
said Covey, with an oath, these scissars will fi- 
nish the business of the ball, master mate. In. 
deed my brave fellow, cried the surgeon, there 
is some fear of i£. Well never mind, said Covey, 
I have lost my legs to be sure, and may hap lose 
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my life. But^ continued he, with a dreadftil oath, 
we have beat the Dutch! wc have beat the Dutch, 
eo let's even have another cheer for it — Huzza — » 
Muzza. 

This anecdote is rendered more interesting still 
by some prior and subsequent circumstances at- 
tending this poor sailor. Covey was a good sea- 
man, and noted among his shipmates for his 
intrepidity. But he was pre-eminent in sin, as 
well as in courageous actions : about a fortnight 
before the English fell in with the Dutch fleet, 
he dreamed that they were in an engagement, in 
lyhich both his legs were shot oflf, and that he 
was out of his mind. The dream made this cou* 
rageous seaman tremble, and some times attempt 
to pray. But not liking to retain God in his 
thoughts, he endeavoured to obliterate the im- 
pression from his memory, and the recollection 
of his sins from his conscience by drinking, and 
blasphemous intercourse with the ship's company. 
His efforts, however, were in vain ; the thought 
of sin, of God and of death, harrassed his mind 
both day and night, and filled him with gloomy 
forebodings of what awaited him in this world, 
and the next, 'till the sight of the Dutch fleet and 
tlie conversation with each other, concerning the 
heroic atchievements they should perform, dis- 
pelled the gloomy subject from his mind. As the 
two fleets were coming to action, the noble Ad- 
miral, to save the lives of his men, ordered them 
to lie flat on the deck, till being nearer the ene- 
my, their firing might do the more execution. 
The Dutch ships at this time, were pouring their 
broadsides into the Venerable, as she past down 
part of the Dutch fleet, in order to break their 
line. This ^tout hearted, and. wicked Covey, 
having lost all the impressions of his former re- 
iicciions^ heaped, in rapid succession^ the jipQsl 
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imprecations on the eyes and limbs and souls of 
what he called his cowardly shipinates^ for lying 
down to avoid the balls of the Dutch. He refu* 
sed to obey the order, till fearing the authority 
of an officer not far from him, he m part compli- 
ed by leaning over a cask which stood near, till 
the word of command was given to fire. At the 
moment of rising, a bar-shot carried away one 
of his legs, and the greatest part of the other, 
but so instantaneous was the stroke, though he 
was sensible of something like a jar in his limbs, 
he knew not that he had lost a leg, till his stump 
came to the deck and he fell. When his legs 
were amputated higher up, and the noise of the 
battle had ceased, he thought of his dream, and 
expected, that as one part of it was fulfilled, the 
other would be so to 3. Indeed, considering the pain 
of amputating and dressing both legs, and th3 
agitation of his mind, from fearing tnc full ac- 
complishment of his dream, it appears next to a 
miracle that he retained his reason in the most 
perfect state ; but this was to be explained to him 
at a fiiture period. Sometime after he came out 
of Hasler Hospital^ capable of walking by means 
of two wooden legs, and two crutches, but 
his spirits were sorely dejected, from fearing that 
as his sins had brought upon him the judgment 
of God in the loss of his limbs, they would bring 
it upon him in the loss of his reason and the loss 
of his soul. 

Having heard of Orange-street Chapel, PorK 
dea, he came on the first Sabbath evening aftefl' 
his leaving the hospital. The text that evening 
was Mark 5, 16. ^' And they came to Jesus and 
see him that was possessed with the devil, and 
had the legion, sitting and cloathcd and in his 
Tight mind-^^ The minister represented this demo- 
niac as a fit emblem of sinners in ^eufi.v^V^Vps^^^'^T 

T 
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der, dininkards, blasphemers, and injurious to 
themselves and others ; but his sitting at the feet 
of Jesus eloathed, and in his right mind, as an 
engaging representation of the sinner, converted 
to God by the gospel, made sensible of the evil 
of sin, the value of his soul, and the necessity 
of salvation through a crucified redeemer ; enjoy* 
ing peace of mind, having fellowship with Christ 
and his people, submitting to the authority of the 
scriptures, and receiving instructions from Christ 
the friend of sinners. Covey listened with at- 
tention and surprise ; wondered how the minis- 
ter should know, him among so many hundred 
people, or who could have told him his character 
and state of mind. His astonishment was still 
more increased, when he found him describe, as 
he thought, the whole of his life, and even his se- 
cret sins. He could not account for it, why a mi- 
nister should make a sermon all about a poor 
wooden legged sailor. His sins being brought 
afresh to his mind, filled him with horrors, ten- 
fold more gloomy than before ; despair for some 
minutes took a firm liold on his spirits, and 
he thought he was now going out ot his mind, 
that he should die and be lost, ^till the minister 
declared Jesus Christ was as willing to save the 
vilest of sinners, as he was to relieve this poor 
creature possessed of the devil, ard that a man 
was restored to his right mind, when he believed 
in him. He now began to understand the true in- 
terpretation of his dream. He thought he had 
been out of his mind all his life, and that to love 
and serve Jesus Christ, would be a restoration to 
his right senses again. He was now almost over- 
whelmed with pleasure, while hearing of the 
astonishing love of Jesus Christ to sinners ; hope 
took the place of despair , aud joy of grief and 
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horror. Those eyes which had never shed a tear 
when he lost his legs, nor when the shattered; 
parts of his limbs were amputated ; now wejjt 
in copious streams, flowing from strong sensati- 
ons of mingled joy and sorrow. Some weeks af* 
ter this, he called and related to me the whole of 
his history and experience. 

He was surprised to find that I had never re- 
ceived any information about him at the time the 
sermon was preached, which so exactly met his 
case. Something more than twelve months after 
this time, he was received a member of our 
Church, having given satisfactory evidences of 
being a genuine and consistent christian. A few 
weeks since, hearing he was ill, I went to visit 
him ; when 1 entered his room, he said, " Come 
in thou man of God, I have been longing to sec 

fou, and to tell you the happy state of my mind ; 
believe I shall soon die, but death has now no 
terrors in it. The sting of death is sin, but 
thanks be to God, he has given me the victory 
through Jesus Christ. I am going to heaven. O 
what has Jesus done for me, one of the vilest 
sinners of the human race. A little before he di- 
ed, when he thought himself within a few hours 
of dissolution, he said, I have often thought it was 
a hard thing to die, but now I find it a very easy 
tiling to die ; the presence of Christ makes it ea- 
sy. The joy I feel from a sense of the love of God 
to sinners, from the thought of being with the 
Saviour, of being free from a sinful heart, and of 
enjoying the presence of God forever, is more 
than 1 can express. O ! how different my thoughts 
of God, of myself, and of another world, from 
what they were when I lost my precious limbs on 
board the Venerable: it was a precious loss tome ; 
if I had not lost my legs, I should have lost my 
igouL With elevated and clasped hands^ and 
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with ^yes glistening with earnestness, throtogC 
the tears wnich floAved down his face, he ssik!^ 
OI my dear minister, I pray you when I am 
dead to preach a funeral sermon f6r a poor sailor, 
and tell others, especially sailors who are as igno- 
i*ant and wicked asi I was, that poor blaspheming 
Covey found mercy with God, through faith in 
the blood of Christ. Tell them, that since 1 
have found mercy, none that seek it need to des- 
pair. You know better tlian I do what to say to 
them : but O ! be in earnest with them — and may 
the Lord grant that my wicked neighbours, and 
fellow sailors, may find mercy as well as Covey. 
He said much more, but his last words were 
Hallelujah ! Hallelujah. 

If the anecdote of his fortitude and courage fa 
worthy of being recorded ; I think it due to Go- 
Vey, and to the honour of divine grace to relate 
his dying testimony in favour of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. I wish Dr. Duncan and Mr. Pratt 
had witnessed the last dying hours of this once 
ignorant and blasphemous sinner; they would 
have seen what a pleasing change was effected, 
by the meek and efficacious grace of our compas< 
sionate redeemer. 

As these things require testimony, I give yoi* 
my name. 

JOHN GRIFFIN. 

Portsea, 



deneral W<Mshingion^8 Confidential Letter — toe- 
iractedfrom the Reverend J, Glendy^s Fune- 
ral Oration, 

*^ I am told a scheme of that kind [the change 
of Commander in Chief,] is no>v on foot by some, 
but whether true or false^ serious or to try the 
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tious nor interested views led me into the service; 
I did not solicit the command, but accepted it, 
after much entreaty, with all that diffidence which 
a conscious want of ability and experience, equal 
to the discharge of so important a trust, must na- 
turally excite in a mind not quite devoid of 
thought ; and after I did ejigage, pursued the 
great line of my duty, and the grand object in 
view, as pointedly as the needle to the pole. So 
soon as the public gets dissatisfied with my ser- 
vices, or a person is found better qualified to an- 
swer my country^s expectation, 1 shall quit the 
helm with as much pleasure, and retire to a pri- 
vate station with as much content, as ever the 
wearied pilgrim felt upon his safe arrival at the 
Holy Land, or haven of hope ; and shall most 
devoutly wish, that those who come after me may 
meet with more prosperous gales than I have 
dont\^^ 



GIANTS. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World a- 
bounds with very eloquent passages. W^riting 
on the Giants of antiquity, he gives the whole a 
very pleasing turn — 

" It is ceHain, that the age of time hath bro't 
forth stranger and more incredible things than the 
INFANCY. For we have now greater giants for 
vice and injustice, than the world had in those 
days for bodily strength ; for cottages and houses 
of clay arid timber, we 'have raised palaces of 
9tonc: we carve them^ we paint them, and a- 
dorn them with gold, insomuch as men are ra- 
ther known by their houses, than their houses by 

T 2 
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them. We are fallen from two dish6s to twA 
hundred ; from water to wine and drunkenness ; 
from the covering of our bodies with the skins of 
beasts, not only to silk and gold, but to ihe very 
shifts of men, Timt will taEe rtvtngt of the ex-* 
cess we bring forth 1'^ 



ORATION ON B£N£VOLENC£X 

Vr tends and Fellow-Christians y-^ 

Goodness and mercy, says the grateful heart of 
Ihe grateful man, hath followed me all the days 
inf my life. But as all the rivers run into the sea 
and lose themselves in the mighty deep, so all the 
common blessings of nature, providence, and 
grace, are lost, absorbed, and swallowed up in 
the immensity of God's love to man, in the gift of 
his only begotten son. — From the creation of the 
first man, Adam, to the coming of the Lord Je- 
sus Christy there never was so glorious a display 
of the divme benevolence, as discovered itself in 
the incarnation of the Blessed Redeemer — a won- 
der this to angels, and doubtless will be the grow- 
ing wonder to all eternity, God manifest in the 
flesh. Next in consequence, as it respects the 
happiness of man in this life and that which is to 
come, is the Everlasting Gk)spel : This superla- 
tive blessing reveals Light, Glory, and Immor- 
tality— this sets forth the Godhead, with his di- 
vine nature, to be ready to be united with our hu- 
manity, and that in a way and manner consist- 
ent with all the divine attributes and perfections^ 
God, speaking from his heart to the heart of man^ 
declares his love, and the happy sinner feels him- 
self accepted on the terms of tne go^el ; and the 
fast solemn charge delivered by the divhie Re- 
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deemer (just before his ascension to his God end 
our God) to his Apostles, was, Go ye forth into 
ali the worki, ancf preach the gospel to every 
creature. This gracious commandment breathes 
the spirit of universal charity to man, in as much 
as it perfectly accords with that saying of the An- 
gel to the Snepherds, Behold, I bring you glad 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people : 
The freeness and fullness of this salvation, is a 
sentiment clearly established by the revelation of 
God himself. 

Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, and Evangel- 
ists, unite in this glad testimony, that our Goci^ 
would have all men to be saved. Isaiah, the 

Srince of prophets, viewing the days of God's 
lessiah, says — Oh ! every one that thirstcth, 
eome — Jews, from your long and dreary disper- 
sitions, come — ^Gentiles, from your heathen wick- 
edness and abominations, come — and whosoe- 
ver will, let him come, and take of the waters of 
Kfe freely. John, the New Testament Saint, e- 
choes back the self-same sentiment, when he de- 
clares, the Spirit and the Bride say come, and 
whosoever will, let him come, and take of the wa- 
ter of life freely. And now this new and living way 
being made into the holiest of all, by the great ato- 
ning sacrifice, the penitent sinner who went out 
from the presence ot God atid wept bitterly, returns 
again, wipes away his tears, and, by the broad 
eye of faitn, looks to Calvary, and on the Cross 
of Christ he thinks he sees it written in charac- 
ters of blood, * I tasted death for every man,' and 
he naturally dravs^s this conclusion. That Saviour 
which tasted death for every man, hath tasted 
death for me ; then why art thou cast down, O 
my soul, arid why art thon disquieted within me ? 
hope in God — I shall yet pi-aise him for the light 
of his countenance, who is my God. The apostftr 
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Trier, prcachinig aft the house of the pious Cei|. 
torion, began his sermon thus, of a truth, (and a 
Horious truth it is — hear it O ye Slave holders, 
near it U ye Tyrants of every name and of every 
nut i on ^ hear it CI ye dead) — The God we wor:»hip. is 
no respecter of persons : Rich and jx>or, bond and 
free, black and white, are equally God's ofispring, 
for in every nation, whether white Europeans, 
swarthy Asiatics^ black Africans, or red Ameri- 
cans. He that feareth God and workethrighteous- 
nrss, is accepted with him. If you glance youroye 
over a geographical map of the world from point 
to point, you will at once conclude, here are peo- 
pie and tHere are people, & God hath of one blood 
made all nations of ttie earth to dwell upon all the 
face of the earth ; and by the once shedding of 
the blood of his dear son, he hath opened a door 
wj(l(; enough for all the sons of men to enter in 
an<l be saved. This salvation, free as the sun 
that shines, free as the wind that bloUs, free as 
the rain which cometh down from heaven, holds 
out universal suflerance, and is in itself and in it's 
consequences the mortal foe to slavery, the foul 
fiend of hell, the fruitful source of sufferings and 
of crimes. Tell it not in Europe, publish it not 
in Asia, that Slavery, the black hell-bom mon- 
ster, continues, in despite of reason and religion, 
to stalk about our half renovated America, Cast- 
ing firebrands, arrows, and death, causing the 
whites and blacks to be harteful and hateing one 
another. But methinks I hear the adversary say, 
the African race are all vile. I aver they arc 
not ail vile, although Slavery and Sin, curst foes 
to man, have both combined to make them such. 
Tsio, blessed be the tender parent of the whole 
universal family, there are amongst his black 
children many whose wisdom and goodness con- 
•train me to say, that, " though they are black 
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ihley are copely ;^^ and remember, God look^ 
not at the ei^rar of the skin, but at the complex* 
ion of the heart. It is not possible that any can 
be advocates for slavery in this free country, but 
those who are ignorant of it's hateful eonsequea* 
ces, or interested in it's continuance. The refor- 
mation of the old and established slave dealer I 
leave to the powers above — but let me entreat you 
noble youths, who are unwilling to sacrifice eve- 
ry christian and every fellow feeling, rise up, rise 
up and shake yourself at all events firom this abo- 
mination, which, if persisted in, will one day 
brinff upon you or your family the most painful 
desolation. And O may our fervent wishes and 
prayers ascend to the God of Heaven, that he 
may drive Slavery from the earth, and let every 
true American say Amen and Amen. 



We are often complaining, when we ought ra-- 
ther to be praising God ; and complaining will 
not avail, but only irritate ourselves and others, 
and tend to make us less thankful for the many 
comforts we do enjoy. 
The wise in secret always hide their pain. 
And only, where redress is sure, complain ; 
Contented rest with necessary ill. 
And what they must submit to, seem to will $ 
Whilst babbling fools, repining at their fate. 
Their wants, their wrongs, their discontents 

relate ; 
And, ignorant of the make of human mind, 
Solicit pity where contempt they find. 



That Men of Merit are so seldom rewarded, 
arises from the judgment of the world'beihg IDO 
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whimsical and injudicious^ and they: favours so 
capriciously^ absurdly^ and most unjustly bestow- 
ed, as we may see every day > sa that if a man 
will fret at such things, he hath nothing to do but 
fret on^ till death puts an end to his foolish sor-* 

P0W8. 



Anecdote of Hogarth, the celebrated English 

Painter, 
A few months before this ingenious artist was 
seized with the malady which aeprived society of 
one of it's most distinguished ornaments, he pro- 
posed to his matchless pencil the work entitled a 
Tail Piece, the first idea of which is said to have 
been staiied in company, while the convivial 
glass was circulating around his table. My next 
undertaking, said Hogarth, shall be the end of 
all things. If that betne case, replied one of his 
friends, your business will be finished, for there 
will be an end of the Painter. There will so^ 
answered Hogarth, sighing heavily, and there- 
fore the sooner my wonc is done the better. Ac- 
cordingly he began the next day, and continued 
his design with a diligence that seemed to indi- 
cate an apprehension (as the report goes) that he 
should not live till he had compleated it. This, 
however, he did in the most ingenious manner, 
by grouping every thing which could denote the 
end of all things — a broKen bottle — an old broom 
wortl to the stump— the butt end of an old mus- 
ket — a cracked bell — a bow unstrung — a crown 
tumbled in pieces — ^towers in ruins — the sign-post 
of a tavern, called the World's End, tumbling — 
the Moon in her wane— the Map of the Globe 
burning — a gibbet falling, the body gone, and the 
chain which held it dropping down — Phopbus and 
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his horses dead in the clouds— a vessel wrecked 
— Time, with his hour-glass and scythe broken, a 
tobacco pipe in his mouth, the last whiff of which 
is going out — a play -book opened, with exeunt 
omyies stamped in the corner — an empty purse — - 
and a statute of bankruptcy taken out against 
Nature. So far so good, cried Hogarth ; nothing 
remains but this — and dashing off the similitude 
of a painter's palette broken, Fnsris, (exclaimed 
Hogarth) the deed is done — all is over. It is a 
very remarkable fact, and little known perhaps, 
that he died in about a month after finisning tnis 
Tail Piece ; and it is well known he never again 
took the palette in hand, to the great loss of So- 
ciety. 



Beauty of Person aiid Amiableness of Mind. 
Athcnais, the daughter of Leartius, the Athe- 
nian philosopher, possessed such excellent en-, 
dowments, ooth of person and mind, that her 
father distributed his wealth amongst his other 
.children, and left her only her own merit for a 
dowry. To procure her subsistence, her friends 
placed her as a female attendant on Pulcheria, 
the Emperor's sister, at Constantinople, by whom 
she was baptized, under the name of Eudocia, 
and introduced as her favourite, to Theodocius 
himself; but the modesty of her manners, and 
the humility of her station, instead of obscuring, 
displayed her merits so advantageously, that they 
soon attracted the attention of the emperor, who 
with his sister's approbation, afterwards made 
her his wife, and placed her on the throne. A 
noble example of the wise and proper use of 
riches and power ; that the grace and virtue of 
an amiable women, and good wife, are superior 
to riches, was the language of the ^oldiia y.^\ j 
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PB&SEVERANCE. 

The Religion of the holy, Immble, persevering 
Christian, is not like a blazing meteor^ Ayii^ 
through the firmament with a bright tram, and 
then quickly going out j but like the steady lights 
of heaven, that are constant principles of lijght, 
though sometimes hid with clouds. Nor like a 
flood which flows far and wide, bearing down 
all before it, and then dried up— but like a stream 
fed by living springs, which, though sometimes 
diminished, yet is a constant stream. 



MISSIONS. 

The great object of the several Missionary So- 
cieties established in England and America, is vast 
beyond all calculation. It is nothing less than to 
evangelize not merely a village, a town, a city, 
a kingdom ; but, if possible, the whole world.*— 
The command of (5od sanctions the effort — the 
promise of God affords encouragement in mak- 
ing it. 

A Missionary Jlymn. 

Arise thou son of righteousness, 

In brightest glory shine. 
Break forth, and all the nations bless 

With light of life divine. 

O'er desart plains, and barren hills, 

Shed thy celestial ray ; 
From down the rocks, let pleasant rill«i, 

Thro' all the vallies play. 

Let the poor heathen see thy face. 

Nor more in darkness rove ; 
But changed by all-sufficient grac!^. 

Slag thy redeiMumg l^^ * - 
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Bless the cold regions of the Noilb, 
With thy enlivening beams, 

And let their frozen souls burst forth, 
To thee in grateful streams. 

O'er the long tracts of Afric's coast 
Pour forth thy heavenly light ; 

Release the captive, save the lost, 
And give the blind their sight. 

Destroy the kingdom of thy foe, 
Break down his haughty throne, 

Let all his wretched ca)7tivcs know, 
That thou aii God alone. 

Spread forth thy glories, fount of light. 

The clouds of error chace, 
Banish the blackness of the night, 

From ev'ry mind and place. 

Let myriads feel thy gracious power. 
Who now in darkness rove ; 

From pole to pole, from shore to shorc^ 
Make known redeeming love. 

Hasten the long expected spring, 

When thy enlivening face, 
Shall cause th^ glad'ning earth to sing. 

And flourish in thy grace. 

Jesus arise in sovereign power, 

In all thy beauty snine, 
Rise glorious sun to set no more^ 

And make the nations thine. 

Set up thy throne Almighty king. 
Thy royal rights proclaim ; 

So shall the world it's tributes bring. 
A.nd bless thy matchless. name. 



V 
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The Origin of Duelling. 

Duelling, in the manner practised in our tiinq, 
was first brought up about the middle of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. There was one Rowland 
York, a Londoner (says Cambden) by birth, a 
man of a loose and dissolute behaviour, and des- 
])erately audacious, famous in his time amongst 
the common bullies and swaggerers, who first^ to 
the great admiration of many at his boldness, 
brought into England that bold and dangerous 
way of Fencing with the Raj)ier in duelling. 
Whereas, the English till that time used to fight 
with long swords and bucklers striking with the 
edge, and thought it no part of a man, cither to 
push or strike beneath the Girdle. 
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Very interesting debate on Duelling, between 
John Bevil and George Myrtle, 

Bev. Sir, I am extremely obliged to you for 
this honour. 

Myrt. The time, the place, our long acquaint- 
ance, and many other circumstances, which af- 
fect me on this occasion, oblige me, without ce- 
remony or conference, to desire, that you will 
comply with the request in my letter, of which 
you have lately acknowledged the receipt. 

Sev. Sir, 1 have received a letter from j^ou in 
u very unusual style. But as I am conscious of 
the integrity of my behaviour with respect to you, 
and intend that every thing in this matter shall 
be your own seeking, I shall understand nothing 
but what you are pleased to confirm face to face. 
You are therefore to take it for granted, that I 
liavc forgot the contents of your epistle. 
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Myrt Your cool behaviour, Mr. Bcvil, i? 
agreeable to the unworthy use you have made of 
my simplicity and frankness to you. And I sec 
your moderation tends to your own advantage 
not mine ; to your own safety, not to justice for 
the wrongs you have done your friend. 

Btv, My own safety ! Mr. Myrtle. 

Myrt. X our own safety, Mr. Bevil. 

Btv. Mr. Myrtle, there is no disguising any 
longer that I understand what you would force 
me to. You know my principle upon that point ; 
and you have often heard me express my disap- 
probation of the savage manner ot deciding quar- 
rels, which tyrani^ical custom has introduced, to 
the breach of all laws both divine and human. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil ! It would be a 
good first principle in those who have so tender 
a conscience that way, to have as much abhorrence 
at doing injuries, as — [Turns away abruptly'^ 

JBev, As what ? 

Myrt As fear of answering them. 

lieu. Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of answering 
any injury I have done you ; because I have 
meant you none ; for the truth of which I am 
ready to appeal to any indifferent person, even 
of your own chusing. But I own I am afraid of 
doing a wicked action ; I mean of shedding your 
blood, or giving you an opportunity of shedding 
mine. I am not afraid of you Mr. Myrtle. But 
I own I am afraid of Him who gave me this life 
in trust, on other conditions and with other de- 
signs, than that I should hazard or throw it away, 
because a rash, inconsiderate man is pleased 
to be offended, without knowing whether he is 
injured or not. No, I will not for you or any 
man's humour commit a known crime ; a crime 
which I cannot repair, or which may in the ve- 
ry act, cut me off from all possibility of repent- 
ance. 
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Mi/rt. Mr. Bcvil, I must tell you, this cool- 
ness, this moralizing, shall not cheat me of my 
love. You may wish to preserve your life, that 
you may possess Lucinda. And 1 have reason 
to be inditferent about it, if I am to lose all that 
from which I expect any jov in life. But I shall 
lirst try one means towaras recoverine her, 1 
mean by shewing lier what a dauntless hero she 
has chosen for her protector. 

Bev. Show me but the least glimpse of argu- 
ment, that I am authorised to contend with you 
at the peril of the life of one of us, and I am rea- 
dy on your own terms. If this will not satisfy 
yoii, and you will make a lawless assault upon 
me, I will defend myself as against a ruman. 
There is no such terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the an- 
ger of those who are quickly hot, and quickly 
oold again, they know not how or why. I defy 
you to shew wherein I have wronged you. 

Mijrt. Mr. Bevil, it is easy for you to talk cool- 
ly oii this occasion. You know not, I suppose, 
what it is to love, a,nd from your large fortune, 
and specious outward carriage, have it in your 
power to come, without any trouble or anxiety, 
to the possession of a woman of honour ; you 
know nothinj^ of what it is to be alarmed, dis- 
tracted with the terror of losing what is dfearer 
than life. You are happy ; your marriage goes 
on like common business ; and in the interim, 
you have your soft moments of dalliance, your 
rambling captive, your Indian princess, your 
convenient, your ready Indiana. 

Bev. You have touched me beyond the pati- 
ence of a man ; and the defence of spotless inno- 
cence, will I hope, excuse my accepting your 
challenge, or at least obliging you to retract your 
infamous aspersions. I will not, if I can avoid 
it, shed your blood, nor shall you mine. But Iga- 
diuna^s purity I wi\\ defcxvA» 'WVv.q w^lts ? 
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Scrv. Did you call Sir ? 

Bev. Yes, go call a coach. 

Serv, Sir — Mr. Myrtle — gentlemen^-^ou are 
friends — I am but a servant — but — 

Bev, Call a coach ! \^Exit Servant. 

[A long pause — Thei/ walk sullenly about the 
room'] 

[^Aside'] Shall I, (though provoked beyond suf- 
ferance) recover myself at the entrance of a third 
person, and that my servant too ; and shall I not 
have a due respect for the dictates of my own 
conscience ; for what I owe to the best of fathers, 
and to the defenceless innocence of my lovely In- 
diana, whose very life depends on mine ? 

[Tb Mr. MyrlW] I have, thank Heaven, had 
time to recollect myself, and have determined to 
convince you, by means I would willingly have 
avoided, but which are yet preferable to murder- 
ous duelling, that I am more innocent of nothing 
than of rivalling you in the affections of Lucin- 
da. Read this letter, and consider what effect 
it would have had on you, to have found it about 
the man you had murdered. 

\Myrtle reads] " I hope it is consistent with 
the laws a woman ought to impose upon herself, 
to acknowledge that your manner of declining 
what has been proposed, of a treaty of manage 
in our family, and desiring that the refusal might 
come from me, is more engaging than the Smith- 
field courtship of him, whose arms I am in dan- 
ger of being thrown into, unless your friend ex- 
ei-ts himself for our common safety and happi- 
ness/' — O, I want no more to clear your inno- 
cence, my injured worthy friend — I see her dear 
name at the bottom. — I see that you have been far 
enough from designing- any obstacle to my happi- 
ness^ while I have been treating my bene actor 
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as my betrayer — O Bcvil, with what wor 

Jiev. There is no need of words. To con 
more than to conquer. If you arc satis6 
I meant you no wrong, all is as it should 

Mi/rf. But can you — forgive — such ms 

IJeo. Have not I myself offended ? I 
most been as ^iltyas yon, though 1 had 
vantage of you, by knowing what you ■ 
know. 

Myrt. That I should be such a pre 
wretch 1 

Jiev. Prithee, no more. 

Myrt. How many friends have died 
hands of friends, merely for the want of t 
what do I not owe to your superiority of 
fianding! what a precipice have I e; 
O, my tricnd ! Can yun ever — forgive — c 
ever again look upon me — with an eye 
Tour, 

RtM. ^^'hy should I not I Any man iD: 
(;ikc. Any man may be violent where hi! 
concerned. I was myself. 

Myrt. O Bevil ! "V ou arc capable of all 
great, all that is heroic. 



On vieming the Vale, and Cily of Nic 

Sujirise. 

' Just as the suii appeared, we emerge 
the dell, in which we bad been travelling 
a-i sweet a scene opened upon us as can 
(-cived. — I:i front was the luke of iNicica 
iiig through it's green valley. — Jmmediat 
twcen us and the lake, rose up a woO' 
uiiich. by intercepting the" centre of thi 
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pect, seemed to divide the expanse of watci' bc- 
lore us into two separate reaches — -Alonff the op- 
posite side of the lake ran a range of dark moun- 
tains, scarce yet, except on their most prominent 
parts, illumined by the sun; — the snowy sum- 
piits of Olympus, empurpled by the reflection of 
the morning cloi^ds, terminated the view.— ^2<> 
the lefty the minarets of Nicaea were seen peep- 
ing out of the water at the extremity of the lake. 
— To the right J the lake stretched itself till it 
was lost among the windings of the mountains. 
It is impossible to form an idea of a more com- 

Elete scene of desolation than Nicaea now exhi- 
its ; streets without a passenger, houses 
without an inhabitant, and ruins of every 
age, fill the precincts of this once celebrated 
city. The cleserted mosque, whose minaret 
we ascended in order to obtain a general 
notion of the plan of the place, bore evident 
marks of having been erected from the re- 
mains of a Christian church, and many of 
these remains, upon a closer inspection, shewed 
clearly that they had formerly belonged to a Pa- 
gan temple : — our Mahomedan mosque was fall- 
ing to decay, and like it's predecessors in splen- 
dour, must soon become a heap of rubbish — what 
a generation of ruins was here ! 

The walls of the City were still pretty entire — 
they embrace a circuit of nearly three miles ; but 
the spot enclosed by them is mostly taken up with 
gardens and mulberry grounds ; — there are not 
more than 400 houses standing within the whole 
circumference, and out of these only one hundred 
and fifty are tenanted. 

The Greeks possess but one place of worship 
in the c'lU' — ^the cathedral — and this is without a 
i-oof. The Archbishop resides at an adjoining 
village. Such is the state of the cathedral of Nl* 
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ccea — so often thi'ong'dwith princes andprelatei 
so often echoing with controversy and contenti- 
on ; — it is now reduced to a mossy, utitrod pave- 
ment, sun'ounded by four bare walls !' 

Journal of a route through 

Asia-Minor, Feb. 1800. 
NICiEA hail ! renowM for fierce debate. 

For synods bustling o'er yon silent spot, 
For zealous ardour — ?or polemic hate.... 

For ti-uth preserved, and charity forgot.... 

Those scenes are fled... .those domes are swept 
away.... 
Succeeding domes now totter to their fall. 
And mouldering mosques on moulder'd fanes de- 
cay, . 
While desolation bends to grasp them all.... 

Those scenes are fled.. ..yet, solitary dale. 
The genuine charms of nature still remain^... 

The rising mountain.. ..the retiring vale.... 
The lake's broad bosom, and the sheltered plain. 

Delightful visions ! RapturM let me gaze 

And catch each charm that dawns upon the 
sight. 

As, gushing from yon fpunt^ the orient rays 
Roll off the floating glooms diftus'd by night..* 

Towering Olympus first receives the beams... 
His snow now crimson'd with the crimson 
glare, 
Now &vvept by floods of fire, more bright he 
gleams. 
Shoots from the sea of shade and swims in air:.. 

The sun bursts forth.. .tb^ expanding plains grow 
green... 

Each jutting eminence, in radiance drest, 
Rushes to day, while the deep glens between 

StiH viewless sleep \>etic^lVi \^ra ^dQvidy vest.*. 
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Now the full beams their broadest blaze unfold ; 

No hovering mist the vale's gay tints destroy^ 
The lake's blue surface kindles into gold, 

And nature wakes to light and life and joy. 



Letter from a young Gentlernan in Maryland^ 
to his Brother J on his entrance at ' Col- 

lege. 

October 1809. 

MY DEAR BROTHER, 

Most ardently do I desire, and feel myself in- 
terested in whatever concerns your honour and 
happiness, both in mind, body, and estate, and 
in obedience to these dictates, I write you, wish- 
ing to impress this sentiment deeply on your Juve- 
nile heart, that every man in a good degree, is the 
former of his own good or bad fame and fortune, 
and it is quite reasonable to suppose, that accord- 
ing to our present seed, time will be in all res- 
pects our future harvest ; and literary idleness 
can no more cloatheand fiUthe mind with the rich- 
es of wisdom and knowledge, than idleness in 
our business or profession can fill the pocket with 
riches. Therefore early and late, and all the day 
long, let your time be occupied about matters that 
will turn to your account in this world and that to 
come ; perhaps I should not say too much, if I 
declare you are one of those boys that love every 
place, and every place loves you ; the great ease 
and amiableness you possess, however pleasant 
to yourself and grateful to your friends, will, if not 
prudently managed betray you into a thousand 
snares ; therefore dear brother, look well to yourself 
in this respect, let your mind pause, and your 
eye attentively regard the conduct of the young 
gentlemen in the College ; before you chusc any 
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for companions^ or buffer them to chuse you^ ht 
well assured that they are such young men t nat will 
either add to your store of wisdom and virtue, 
or that you are likely to add to theirs. Your 
name and fame and amusements will receive their 
direction, in a great deghree, from the soii; of 
company you keep, you will need the greatest 
resolution to guard against those sins and follies 
which young men placed in your situation are so 
apt to be led into, which are often productive of 
consequences so i'atal to their constitiuton, as well 
as character. Added to this precaution, it is neces- 
sary that you should always be upon your guard, 
watchinff yourself, and endeavour to suppress 
those unnoiy propensities which too often intrude 
upon the most virtuous and secluded minds, 
and which are rendered peculiarly dangerous to 

iroung men, when placed in your situation. I be- 
ieve you will feel the importance of paying the 
strictest attention to the several branches of your 
studies, so as to be equal, at least, if not superi- 
or, to any one of your age and class. As you 
must be aware, my dear brother, of the mortifaca- 
tion a young man will always be subject to, &om 
his class-mates, should he be thought to possess 
less information or ambition than they do ; and on 
the contrary, with what respect and attention is he 
treated, by those whose estimation is worth pos- 
sessing, when by close study and application, 
he acquires that learning, and those accomplish- 
ments, which not only serve to gratify his own 
feelings, from a consciousness of possessing 
much useful knowledge, and talents well impro- 
ved ; which will at once ensure the respect of 
the most reputable ; and cause even the ignorant 
andwicked, to feel your decided greatness. Be- 
lieving that all my pleasant expectations respect- 
ing your care and improvement will be realized ; 
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I jfondly anticipate the pleasure your dear brot1i^§ 
aud sisters irust feel, and none more than myself; 
>vh^p after the rapid lapse of a few years, you 
return home, the joy of your friends at seeing 
you a reputable and useful member of society. 
Beware of taverns and gaming houses, and all 
those pastimes which have blasted the charac- 
ter, and ruined the fortune of so many young 
men, the pride and promise of family and friends; 
and stay at home and read over and over Gold- 
smith's Citizen of the World, and conceive 
yourself for the time his son, and take the excel- 
lent instructions he there gives, and learn. Oh ! 
learn this all important lesson, " give up a small 
present gratification, for a large future good/^ 

When you feel relaxed, and wish to unbend 
a little, endeavour, with prudent respect and af* 
fection, to form an acquaintance witn some vir- 
tuous and resppctable family, and especially in 
tl)e female part of it, enjoy that society which is 
calculated to refine and polish your manners, and 
consolidate and purify your good morals. With 
regard to politics, I would seriously advise you, 
love your country as the best on earth : fear Go^, 
;md honour the l^rcsident, I am as ever. 

And forever. 
Your affectionate Brother. 



JErskine and Frecport. 

There were two boys at Westminster school, 
whose names were Erskine and Frecport. Er- 
skinc was of a sofl and timorous, but Frecport, 
of a bold and hardv disposition. It happeneaone 
day that Erskine, by some accident, tore a piece 
of a curtain which divided one part of the scbooj 
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from the btlier. As the chief master was extreme^, 
ly severe, the poor boy, well knowing, when the 
master came in, that he would most certainly be 
lashed, was seized with a sudden panick, and fell 
a crying and trembling. He was observed by 
his comrades, and particularly by Freeport, who 
immediately came up to him desiring him not to 
be concerned, and generously promised to take 
the blame upon himself. As he promised so he 

{performed, and was whipt for the fault according- 
y. When ihcbc two boys were grown up to 
men, in the reign of king Charles the first of 
England, the civil war betwixt the king and par- 
liament broke out, in which they were on oppo- 
site sides. Freeport was a captain of the king^s 
army; Erskine, a judge appointed by the parlia- 
ment's army, the king^s army was defeated, and 
captain Frc'coort taken prisoner. The parliament 
sent judge Erskine to take trial of the prisoners, 
among whom was his once generous school-fel- 
low Freeport. They had been so long separated, 
they could not know one another's face ; so that 
judge Erskine was on the point of condemning 
Jill the prisoners without distinction ; but when 
their names were read over before pronouncing 
sentence, he heard his friend Freeport named, 
and tooking attentively in his face, asked him, if 
ever he had been at Westminster school ? He an- 
swered he had : Erskine said no more, but im- 
mediately stopt the proceeding, rode up to London^ 
and in a few days returned with a signed pardon 
in his pocket for captain Freeport. 



The following Stanzas, from a ^ view of Athens. 

by the light of a waning moon,' are natural and 

pathetic. They arc introduced by a recollection 



of the names that made Attica great and illustri- 
ous. Every one however would have made si- 
milar reflections in the same situation.. .would have 
recollected the happiness of his youth.. .and the 
joyous society who shared it with him ; although 
it is not the talent of all who feel, to describe 
their feelings, with so much truth and tender- 
ness. There is such an amiable strain of solepi- 
nity and resignation in the succeeding verses, 
one of which was awfully prophetic, that we shall 
transcribe them all without fear of censure. 

^ Ye glorious names — long honoured — long ca- 
ressM — 

Ye seats oft thought on, that at length appear — 
With what scjisations do ye heave my breast — 

What kindling fervours wake, unfelt but here? 

Whence is it thai those names, these seats shpuld 
yield 

A thrillin«^ throb no other scenes e'er gave ? 
Britain can boast full many a sweeter field, 

Sages as wise, and combatants as brave. 

Some fond remembrance — some connected tliQ'fc 
Hovers around each antiquated stone — 

Each scene retraced with conscious pleasures 
fraught, 
And Atnens' youth recalPd recalls my own. 

While history tells the deeds that gracM yon vale.. 
The spot where oft IVe marked them memory 
shews — 

The rising picture hides the fleeting tale—? 
Illyssus vanishes and Granta flows. 

Again I sec life's renovated spring 

With every opening hour and every smile, 

^Jnnipt by care; — unbrush'd by sorrow's wing, 
That welcom'd pleasure >vheq they welcoiir'd 

tQll. 

W 
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Again I sec that gay, that busy band^ 
\V iih whom 1 wauclerM b^ the willowy stream^ 

Where nature's truths or history's page we 
scanned, 
And dcem'd we reasoned on the various theme. 

Where are they now ? some struggling in the 
waves 
Of care or trouble, anguish want or fear — 
Some sunk in deatli^ and mouldering in their 
graves, 
Like the once busy throngs that bustled here. 

Dim waning Planet ! that behind yon hill 
Hast'nest to lose in shades thy glimmering 
Ught, 

A few short days thy changing orb shall fill. 
Again to sparkle in the locks of night : 

And thou, fall'n city, where barbarians tread. 
Whose sculptured arches form the fox's den. 

In circling time perhaps may'st lift thy hea 
The queen of arts and elegance again. 

But oh ! lov'd youths, departed from the day. 
What time, what change shall dissipate your 
gloom ? 

Nor change, nor time, till time has rollM away, 
Recalls to Ught the tenants of the tomb : 

YeVe set in death — and soon this fragile frame. 
That weeps your transit, shall your path pur- 
sue — 
Each toil forego— renounce each favourite aim — 
Glide from the fading world and sink with 
you. 

Father of spirits ! ere that awful hour. 
While life yet lingers let it feel thy ray ; 

Teach it some beams of scattered good- to pour— • 
Some weM light, as \\. ^\U q\\, Av^^lay I 
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I ask no following radiance to appear 

To mark it's track, for praise or fame to see, 
But oh, may Hope it's last faint glimmerings 
cheer, 
And Faith waft on the spark unquench'd t^ 
Thee !' 



The Earl of Buchan in a letter to the editor of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, speaking of Ameri- 
ca, says : America presents a country founded 
upon pure principles of Christian charity, and un- 
tainted morality, as flowing from that charity^ 
such as the world never belore exhibited. She 
therefore offers to the reflecting and inquisitive 
mind, considerations and hopes that enter deep 
and far into a happier futurity ; therefore, whoe- 
ver discourages a mutual exchange of kind re- 
gard betwixt Britain and America, is no friend 
to the happiness of either side of the Atlantic^ or 
the interests of humanity at large. 



London^ June 28^A, 1809. 

Mr. Lambert, whose immense bulk attracted a 
great number of visitors, when he a short time 
since exhibited himself in London, died on Wed** 
nesday morning at Stamford, in Northampton- 
shire. He arrived there on the preceding day, 
and sent for a printer in the evening, to give in- 
structions for printing some hand bills announc- 
ing his intention of exhibiting himself, but this 
intention was frustrated by his sudden death 
early on Wednesday morning. He was in his 
fortieth year. He weighed 62 stone 11 pounds, 
at 14 pounds to the stone, 799 pounds, bcinglQ 
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&tone 11 pounds heavier than Mr. Bright of JSs- 
sex. His coiliin is 6 feet 4 inches lotfg, 4 feet 4 
inches wide, and 2 feet 4 inches deep^ it was 
fixed upon two axictrees and four cog wheels, 
upon wnich he is to be rolled to the grave. He 
na^asured 3 j'ards 4 inches round the body, oitd 
1 yard one inch round the legs. His cldathei^ 
uost him about 100 dollars a suit. 



Ardent Spi7^if$* 

Look cot thou on the liquor -when it sparkles, when it ^yeth it's cft>- 
lour in the cup, ^iicn it.moveth itself aright, at theiasc, it bitcck 
Uke a bcrpent^ and sdngctb liiie au adder. 

SOLOMON. 

There is no prevailing evil that in such a de- 
gree debauches the morals, poisons the happi- l 
uess and threatens to destroy the liberties of tne 
people of this country, as the excessive use of ar- 
dent spirits. The extreme danger to the public, 
as well as the ruin to the individuals and to their 
families, resulting from this pestilential soofce, 
ought to be made the subject oi freauent animad- 
version. In vain have the sages of this coantry 
f(n:med republican institutions, in vain has the 
blood of it^s patriots and heroes been shed, and 
in vain may we boast (indeed not long can we 
boast) of civil freedom, if the fatal practice of 
using ardent spirits as a common and daily beve- 
rage should continue and increase. The duties 
on spirits and on wines imported into this coun- 
try, amount to more than six millions of dollars 
a yeqr ; a sum more than sufficient to give a con- 
stant support to good schools, for all the children 
of the country, between the age of seven and 
fourteen. You will observe that merely the duties 
pn li(}uors imported to the U. States amount yeat« 
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\y io the aforesaid sum, exceeding six millions ot 
dollars ; and how enormous then must be the 
whole retail cost of these liquors. Alarge propor- 
tion of them it is granted is exported from hence 
to other countries, but meanwhile vast quanti- 
ties of various kinds of ardent spirits are distill- 
ed at home, and this kind of manufacture rapidly 
increases every year. There were according to 
the returns for the year 1800, more than twenty 
thousand stills in this country, and their number 
since has probably increased to ten thousand 
more. Our land exceeding, in one respect, the 

foodly land of old, that flowed with milk and 
oney, flows with all the necessaries of life, but 
most abundantly with rum, gin, brandy and 
whiskey, and those streams are eagerly absorbed 
by the infatuated, and ever thirsty inhabitants, 
who spend their money for that which is not 
bread, and their labour for that which satisfieth 
not. The sums which in this country are year- 
ly lavished in the purchase, and unnecessary use 
of arcient spirits, are of astonishing magnitude : 
they probably exceed the taxes for the sujpport' 6£ 
all our governments, added to a sum sufticient to 
support a decent school in every considerable vil- 
lage throughout the Union. 

rhe immense v/aste of property is however the 
least part of the evil ; an excessive use of ardent 
spirits becoming general, is an inlet to almost ev- 
ery evil that can infest and debase society ; it 
weakens and poisons the body and impairs -the 
intellect, curdles the temper and corrupts the 
whole mind ; it makes churlish as well as silly 
husbands, unnatural fathers, rebellious sons, 
idle and seditious citizens ; it degrades man 
in some respects below the beasts that perish, 
but never nerish in the ignominious manner 
that many human creatures do, bv \tM<^^- 
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ication. Speaking of ardent spirits^ that eminent 
physician Doctor Rush of Philadelphia^ sayS; 
they impair the memory, debilitate the under- 
staudinff, and pervert the moral faculties. It 
was probably from these effects of intemperance 
in drinking upon the mind, that a law was for- 
merly passed in Spain, which excluded drunk- 
ards from being witnesses in a court of justice. 
But the demoralizing effects of distilled spirits 
do not stop here ; they produce not only talse- 
hood, but fraud, theft, uncleanliness and mur« 
der ; like the demoniac mentioned in the new Tes- 
tament, their name is Legion, for they convey 
into the soul a host of vices and crimes. A more 
affecting spectacle cannot be exhibited, than a 
person into whom this infernal spirit, generated 
by habits of intemperance, has entered ; it is more 
or less affecting according to the station the per- 
son fills, in a familv or in society who is possess^ 
ed by it : is he a husband ? how deep the an- 
guish which fends the bosom of his wife — is she 
a wife ? who can measure the shame and aversi- 
on she excites in her husband. Is he the father, 
or is she the mother of a family of children ? see 
their averted looks from the parent, and their 
blushing looks at each other, is he a magistrate, 
or has he been chosen to fill a high and respect- 
able station in the councils of his country ? what 
humiliating fears of corruption in the administra- 
tion of the laws, and of the subversion of public 
order and happiness, appear in the countenances 
pf all who see him. Is he a minister of the gos- 
pel ? here language fails. — If angels weep, it is 
at such a sight. As to the next life, the drunk- 
ard is preparing for eternal torments, for inspi- 
^ration expressly declares No dmnkard shall inb^- 
fit the kingdQzn of Godt 
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Marriage. 

It is ranch to be lamented, that persons about to 
make this most important change in life^ are fre*- 
quently less disposed to ask for iniormatioii or 
take advice, tlian they are on almost every trivi- 
al occasion. If they be inclined to make a short 
excursion, to change their situation, or make any 
alterations in their place of residence ; enquiries 
are made with care, information is sought with 
anxiety, and the most judicious of their Iricnds 
are frequently consultctl on the business ; but in 
this matter, if any advice at all be asked, it is 
probably of young, inexperienced persops like ' 
themselves, or when the affections are entangled, 
and the resolution is too weak to follow it. it is 
strongly recommended to you, therefore, to ask 
advice of the most prudent pious persons you can 
find, before you take one step with the person to 
whom you feel any attachment ; otherwise you 
may find it very difficult, either from yourseli, or 
the person you address, afterwards to recede 
with honour and ^ ^ood conscience. 



Dr. Buchan says, a healthy nurse, wholesome 
air, and sufficient exercise, will do wonders ; but 
when these are neglected, little is to be expected 
from any other quarter — the defects of constitu- 
tion cannot be supplied by medicine, 

Tlie cloathing oi an infant is so simple a matter 
that it is surprising how any person should err in 
it ; yet many children lose their lives, and others 
are deformed by inattention to this ^rticl^. Na- 
ture knows no other use of cloathes to an infant, 
but to keep it warm. All that is necessary for 
tnis purpose is to wrap it in a soft loose cover- 
ing. Were a mother left to the dictates of u^it?:^^ 
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nlonc, she would certainly follow this method. — 
When an infant is kept too hot, it's lungs not be- 
ing sufficiently expanded^ are apt to remain weak 
and flaccid for life — hence proceed cou^hs^ con- 
sumptions, and other diseases of the breast.— 
Children perspire more than adults, and if their 
cloathes be not frequently changed, they become 
very hurtful — The food of children should be va- 
ried ; they should not live entirely upon slops ; it 
relaxes their solids, renders them weak, and dis- 
poses them to the rickets, the scrophula^ and 
other glandular disorders. 

Exercise in the open air is absolutely necessa- 
ry to the growth and strength of children. It is 
a common notion, that if children be set upon 
their feet too soon, their legs will become crook- 
ed. There is reason to befieve that the very re- 
verse of this is true ; every member acquires 
fitrength in proportion as it is exercised. Few 
things are more destructive to children than con- 
fined and unwholesome air — the nursery ought al- 
ways to be the largest and best aired room m the 
house — every child should be kept properly cool 
in the cradle and in the bed. A crust of bread is 
the best Gum stick. *. 



CHRISTMAS HYMN, 



Written and set to Music by John Cole. 

Recitative. 

While humble shepherds watched their fleecy 
cares, 

On Bethle^m's fertile plains ; lo, in the nighty 
A messenger from GTod alarm'd their fears. 

By filling all the space wiib glorious liglit 
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Solo. 

F-^ar not, said he, behold I bring 

Good news to all mankind ; 
In David's town is bom a king, 

Who by this sign you'll find. 

The lowing herds have left their stall^ 

To give your God a place ; 
A Manger holds the Lord of all^ 

And glory fills the place. 

He comes to bring the nations peace, 

And reconcile to God 
The fallen tribes of Adam's race, 

And point to heaven the road. 

itecitative. 

lie ceas'd to speak, when lo, heaven's choir ap« 

pear'd, 
And thus confirm'd the news the shepherds heard. 

Semi-Chorus. 

Glory be to God on high, 
God, whose glory fills the sky ; 
Peace, good will, to man is giv'a — 
Jesus points the road to Heav'n, 

Full Chorus. 

Hail ! great Prophet, Priest, and king ! 
Thou didst our salvation bring. 
Lead us to the realms above, 
Where we'll sing redeeming love : 
Until then, pur feeble lays 
W^e'U devote to Jesus' praise ; 
And while pilgrims here on earthy 
Celebrate the Saviour's birth. 
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Why Lift the Hat 9 

Fashions^ like prejndices, have commonly some 
latent utility ; this should be investigated and re- 
corded, in order to prevent attempts to lay asidethe 
convenient. The old way of bowing had no such 
merit. Capita autem aperiri aspectum magistra- 
turn non venerationis causa Jussere^ std, vi 
Varro auctor estj valetudintSy quo Jirmiora 
consuetudine ea jierent, Nat. Hist. lib. xxviii. 
c. 6. According to Pliny we then pulled off our 
hats in salutation, that we might become less li- 
able to catch cold : for our custom, no doubt, has 
derived from the Romans. It did not answer 
this purpose ; the English of the last eeneratioD 
were remarkable for catarrhous disorciers. Now 
that hats have neither tassels nor corners, it is 
far more convenient only to touch than to lift them. 



I 



'.Fhe six following lines on the children of Isra- 
eVs passage out of Egypt j Mr. Pope thought 
superior to any thing he had ever met with in 
the English Language. 

When Egypt^s king God^s chosen tribes parsu'd; 
In chrystal walls th'admiring waters stood— ^ 
When thro' the desert wild they took their way, 
The rocks relented and pourM forth a sea : 
What limits can almighty goodness know, 
When seas can harden, andwhen rocks can flow. 

Currants Speech on the Trial of Hamilton Row- 
any Esq, for a Libeh 

GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY, 

I ask you, do you think asi honest men, anxi- 
cus for the public tranquillity, conscious that 
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you ought to speak this language at this time to 
men that arc too much disposed to think, that in 
this veiy emancipation, they have been saved 
by their own parliament, by the humanity of 
their sovereign. Or do you wish to prepare them 
for the revocation of these improvident concessi- 
ons. Do you think it wise or humane, at thi^ 
moment, to insult the Catholics, by sticking up 
in a pillory the man who dared to stand forth 
their advocate — 1 put it to your oaths. Do you think 
that a blessing of that kind, that a victory obtain* 
ed by justice over bigotiy and oppression, should 
have a stigma cast upon it, by an ignominious 
sentence upon men, bold and honest enough to 
propose that measure, to propose the redeem- 
ing of religion from the abuses of the church, 
the reclaiming three millions oi* men from bon- 
dage, and giving liberty to all who had a right 
to demand it. Giving, I say, in the so much 
censured words of this paper, [here the speak- 
er should hold up a paper in his hand] giving 
universal emancipation. 1 speak in the spirit of 
the British law, which makes liberty com- 
mensurate with, and inseparable from British 
soil, which proclaims even to the stranger and 
sojourner, the moment he sets his foot on British 
earth, that the ground on which he treads is ho- 
ly, and consecrated by the genius of universal 
emancipation. No matter in what language his 
doom might have been pronounced — no matter 
what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt up- 
on him — no matter in what disastrous battle his 
Fiberty may have been cloven down — no matter 
with what solemnities he may have been devoted 
upon the altar of slavery — the first moment he 
touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and 
the God sink together in the dust ; his soul walks 
ubro^d in her own majesty •, his boOi^ svs^'bX:^^- 
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^*onil the measure of his chains, that burst 
around him^ and he stands redeemed^ regc 
ted and disenthralled^ by the irresistible g 
of universal emancipation. 



Currans Remarks on the patriot Muir^ wh 
Transported for Sedition. 



GENTLEMEN, 



At the commencement of the unfortunate 
which has deluged Europe with blood, the 
of the English people was tremblingly alive 
terror of French principles. At that moin^ 
general paroxysm, to accuse was to conv 
The danger loomed larger to the public eye, 
the misty medium through which it was copv 
We measure inaccessible heights by the sha 
which they project, where the lowness an 
distance oi the light form the length of the s 

There is a tort of aspiring and advent 
credulity, which disdains assenting to ob 
truths, and delights in catching at the impro 
lity of circumstances as it^s best ground of 
To what other cause, gentlemen, can you as< 
that in the wise, the reelecting, and the ph 
phic nation of Great Britain, a printer has 
gravely found guilty of 3. libel, for publishing 
resolutions to which the present minister oi 
kingdom had actijally subscribed his name 
what other cause can you ascribe, what i 
mind is stilj more astonishing in such a coi 
as Scotland — a nation, cast in the happy me 
between the spiritless acquiescence of submi 
poverty, and the sturdy credulity of pam] 
wealth ; cool and ardent, adventurous anc 
severing, winging her eagle flight a^ains 
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blfize of every science, with ah eye that never 
winks and a wijig that never tires ; crowned as 
she is with the spoils of every art, and decked 
with the wreath of every muse/ from the deep 
and scrutinizing researches of her Humes, to 
the sweet and simple, but not less sublime find 

Kathetic morality of her Burns's ; how from the 
osom of a country like that, genius and charac- 
ter and talents should be banished to a distant 
barbarous soil, and condemned to pine under the 
horrid communion of vulgar vice and base born 
profligacy, for twice the period that ordinary 
calculation gives to the continuance of human life. 
But I will not further press any idea that is 
painful to me, and I am sure must be painful to 
you ; I will only say you have now an example 
of which neither England nor Scotland had the 
advantage, you have the example of the panic, 
the infatuation and contrition of both. It is now 
for you to decide, whether you will profit by 
their experience of idle panic and idle regret, or 
whether you meanly prefer to palliate a servile 
jmitation of their frailty, by a paltry aflfectation of 
their repentance. It is now for you to shew that 
you are carried away by the same hectic delusi. 
on, to acts of which no tears can wash away the 
fatal consequences, or the indellible reproach;' 



On Old Prejudices, 

A Burgher Elder, lately obsert^d in the asso-^ 
ciate Synod, in Scotland, that the use we ought 
to make of our forefathers is to stand on their 
(shoulders, and try how much farther we can seer 
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On Uniformity of Sentiment. 

Charles 5th^ after abdicating his throne^ wm 
peculiarly curious with regard to the constructioo 
of clocks and watches, and having found, after 
repeated trials, that he could not bring any two, 
of them to go exactly alike ; he reflected, it is 
said, with a mixture of surprise and regret, on 
his own folly, in having bestowed so much time 
and labour, on the more vain attempt of bring* 
fug mankind to a precise uniformity of sentiment 
concerning the intricate and mysterious doctrines 
of religion. [Dr. Robertson's Charles 6th, vol. 4th, 
p. 313. J The remark is perfectly just — uniformity of 
sentiment in religion, can never beproduced by hu- 
man authority. It can only arise from men's con- 
sciences being brought into subjection to the au« 
thorit^ of God, and from their diligently study- 
ing his word, to* know his will. 



€^eat Men not always Great Speakers. 

The famous American philosopher. Dr. Frank* 
lin, so justly celebrated for his wisdom and geni* 
us, seldom or never made a speech in Congress, 
Yet, such was the estimation of his judgment and 
penetration, that his opinion, delivered in a short 
sentence or two, had generally the greatest 
weight. Neither had Mr. Addison any talents 
f<pjr public jSpeaking,; 



Academic Flattery. 

cClermont Tonnere, bishop of Noyou, a man 
1!iVficulou3 for bis attachment to high birth, gave 
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an annual prize to the French Academy, to be 
bestowed On the best poetical composition ; but 
the only subject to be treated of was the praise of 
Louis XIV. After all the ordinary topics of a- 
dulation had been exhausted, the Academy pro* 
posed, for the year 1700, the following text for 
the prize-poem.: " That the king possesses all 
the virtues in so eminent a degree, that it isimpos- 
sible to judge by which of them he is principally 
characterised.^^ When this topic was shewn to 
the king for his approbation (for this was always 
done previously to it's being givea out ; and his 
Majesty, moreover, sat to hear the piece recited) 
inured as he was to flattery, he felt that it was 
rather too muchy and put his negative upon it. 
The academy then, by advice of the bishop, let 
it down a little in the following manner: " That the 
king unites in his person so many great qualities, 
that it is difficult to judge which forms bis prin- 
cipal character.'* Eiven this qualified dose of in,, 
incense proved too strong for hisMajesty's relish. 
The Academy and Bishop, almost reduced to 
despair, tremblingly proposed their third edition : 
" That the king is not less distin^ished by the 
virtues of a man of worth, than by those of a 
great prince." This luckily did not offend the 
monarch's modesty, and he suffered it to p^s 
without further alteration. 



RELIGION, 

An Occasional Hymn. 

Through shades and solitudes profound, 
The fainting traveller winds his way ; 

Bewildering meteors glare around. 
And tempt his wandering feci to sttvi*. 
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Welcome, thrice welcome, to his evc^ 
The sudden moon's inspiring light. 

When forth she sallies through the sky. 
The guardian Angel of the night ! 

Thus mortals, blind and weak, below. 
Pursue the phantom Bliss, in vain ;, 

The world's a wilderness of woe. 
And life a pilgrimage of pain ! 

Till mild Religion, from above. 
Descends a sweet engaging focin^ 

The messenger of heavenly love, 
The bow of promise in a storm ! 

Then guilty passions wing their flights 
Sorrow, remorse, affliction cease ; ^ 

Rkligion's yoke is soft and light, 

And all her paths are paths of pe^^;^ 

Ambition, pride, revenge depart. 
And folly flies her chastening rod ; 

She makes the humble contrite heart 
A temple of the living God. 

Beyond the narrow vale of time, 
Where bright celestial ages roll. 

To scenes eternal, scenes sublime. 
She points the way and leads the soul. 

At her approach the Grave appears 
The Gate of Paradise restorM ; 

Her voice the watching Cherub hears. 
And drops his double flaming sword. 

Baptized with her renewing fire. 
May we the crown of glory gain ; 

Rise when the Host of Heaven expire. 
And reign with God, for everrciga. 
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BOSTON, 

The metropolis of Massachusetts, and the mosl 
considerable and flourishing town of the Eastern 
States — it is situated in Suffolk county, upon a 

Seninsula of an irregular form at the head of 
lassachusetts Bay. The city is about two milee 
in length, and about nine furlongs in breadth, 
lying somewhat in the form of an amphitheatre 
around the head of the bay, which gives it a ve- 
ry handsome and striking appearance in sailing 
into the harbour ; the city consists of about 100 
streets, 40 lanes and 30 alleys, besides several 
very spacious squares and courts ; on these are 
erected about 3300 houses, and this, like the other 
great flourishing American cities, increases in 
magnitude, strength, and respectability every 
year. The principal public buildings are a state 
house, an elegant eaiiice, a court house. Fa- 
nuiel hall, a spacious alms house, a theatre, a 
work house, a Biidcwell, a powder magazine. 
The coffee houses and taverns are many of them 
very respectable, especially the new exchange < 
coftce house, which is spacious and superb. The 
intended new custom house is. to be built on a 
line new street, called Custom House Street, 
nearly of equal distance from Long and India 
wharves ; a situation recommended by a great 
number of principal merchants!^ It will have a 
GO feet front, and is to be furnished with a stone 
colonnade surmounted by the arms of the United 
States, to be decorated with marble and provid- 
ed with lire proof vaults and stores for storing 
goods — ^togetner with apartmeixts for the messen- 
ger and proper officers. — India wharf exhibits a 
complete assemblage of more than 30 warehou- 
ses 5 stories in height, built in the most respect- 
able, secure and substantial manner, and in vt 

X2 
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style of uniformity varied by such bold appropri- 
jate ornaments as are suited to the nature of the 
-buildings. Long wharf also for extent and gran- 
deur, with it's improved pier, exceeds every thing 
of the kind in the United States. In this city 
are 9 free schools supported at the public ex- 
pense, in which the cnildren of every class of cit- 
izens freely associate together. The number of 
pupils is about 1000 boys and 800 ^rls ; of the 
Doys about 100 are upon a course of instruction 
in the languages and preparation for the univer- 
sity. There are besides these, many respectable 
schools, supported at private expense. Several 
humane and literary societies have been incor- 
porated for benevolent purposes, and promoting 
useful knowledge ; among the most important of 
these are the bible and missionary societies — ^iii 
these good works and labour which proceedeth 
of love, we have reason to hope that Boston is 
not a whit behind her sister states. On,the west 
side of the city is a mall, a handsome public walk, 
ornamented witlr several rows of trees ; and Bea- 
con hill, on which a monument has been erected 
in commemoration of some of the most impor- 
tant events in the late revolution. The harbour 
is capacious enough for 500 vessels to ride at au- 
thor m good depth of water, whilst the entrance 
is so narrow as scarcely to admit 2 ships abreast ; 
and from this port, a set of active and enterpriz* 
ing merchants and seamen carry on an extensive 
trade to all parts of Europe, and the East and 
AVest Indies. Several manufactures are carried 
on in this town and neighbourhood with great 
spirit and persevering improvement. And here 
are markets abundantly supplied every day in 
the week, with all kinds of excellent provisions, 
This city was settled about the year 1630 from 
CharlcistQn, and called Boston; out of veperat^Qipi 
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to tlicrcverend Mr, Cotton of Boston^in old Eng- 
land, who was minister of the first church here 
In Boston are five banks of very respectable 
capital. Here are the following places of worf 
ship — 9 congregational churches, 3for Elpiscopa- 
lians, 3 for Baptists, 2 for Methodists. The 
Friends, Sandemanians, Catholics, and Univer- 
salists, have one each. Some of these are ornan 
mented with handsome spires, and are generally 
very good buildings. The number of inhabi- 
tants are about 40,000, and still fast increasing* 
The air is pure^ the people healthy and happy ,^ 
and the country for many miles around Boston is 
thickly settled, well cultivated, and the towns 
and villages prospering. 



NEW YORK, 

The first city in America, in resj^cct of com^ 
mcrce, and the second in point oi population^ 
consisting of numerous streets, lanes and alleys 
in an irregular form, as the situ^tioa of the ground 
on which it stands would not admit of a uni- 
form plan similar tq that of Philadelphia and 
some other towns of the United States. It was 
necessary for the convenience pf comimerce, that 
the principal streets should extend parallel to the 
rivers ; to intersect these by others at right angles 
w^as impossible, The ground which was unoc 
cupied previous to the peace of 1783, was laid 
out in parallel streets; these are well situated, and 
add great beauty to the city. Broadway and ma*, 
ny other parts of the town abound with poblic 
and private buildings, finished in a very nand- 
some style, and the increased and increasing mag^ 
nitude of the city, comparecl with what it wa^ 
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fifteen years back, when the author y/vB,s well 
acquainted v ith it, is truly astonishing. New 
York contains the following religious houses, viz ; 
Episcopalian churches, 8; Dutch Reformed, 5; 
Quakers. 2 ; Independants, I ; Methodists, 4; 
English Presbyterians, 4; Scotch Presbyterians, 
3 ; I^utherans, 2 ; Calvinists, 1 ; Baptists, 4 ; 
IVloravians, 1 ; Universalists, 1 ; Jews, 1. The 
other public Buildings area College, Jail, Poor- 
House, Bridewell, Hospital and Federal Hall, 
the place where the first president (Washington) 
was solemnly, amidst a croud of spectators, in- 
augurated into his important office. Here arc 
one City Libraiy and four Circulating Libraries, 
and now building, a new City Hall, on a grand 
scale of architecture and exquisite workmanship, 
216 by 108, the wings two stories high, and the 
centre building three stories high, with a hand- 
some dome at the top, the great front and sides 
of superb white marble richly carved ; it stands 
in Murray street, facing the spacious park. AI- 
so seven market houses, which are supplied with 
great abundance and variety of excellent provi« 
sions. The handsome college which was incor- 
porated in 1787 by the name of Columbia, con- 
sists of an elegant stone edifice 3 stories high, 
with 4 staircases, 12 apartments in each, a Cha- 
pel, Hall, Library, Museum, Anatomical The- 
atre, and a school for Experimental Phitosophy. 
The situation is somewhat elevated, and com- 
mands a delightful and extensive prospect of the 
adjacent country. The college consists of two 
faculties, the faculty of arts, and the faculty of 
physic ; in the faculty of arts there are seven pro- 
fessors, one of natural philosophy, the mathema- 
tics. Astronomy, Geogi'aphy and Chronology, 
the Latin and Greek languages, natural history. 
agriculture^ French language, logic and moral 
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pliilosophy, law and belles-lettres ; in the faculty 
of physic there are a dean and 6 professors, one 
of Anatomy, Surgery, Botany and Materia-Me- 
dica, and one of Midwifery, who is also Clinical 
Lecturer in the hospital. There are a large num- 
ber of students in the faculty of physic ; the 
funds are jj^32,500, the interest of wnich is suffi- 
cient to supply their present exigencies* Navi- 
gation is ^ways open at New York, except a 
lew days when the weather is uncommonly se* 
vere. The scarcity of good water was former- 
ly a great inconvenience to the citizens, but they 
arc now supplied by means of pipes, which con- 
vey water through every street. The citizens of 
New York have been long distinguished for their 
politeness, affability and fellow feeling for dis- 
tressed obiects, and perhaps there is no city on 
the American Continent, where so many chari- 
table institutions exist, as in New York. The 
number of inhabitants is supposed to be about 
90,000, with a proportionate number of dwel 
ling houses, wnich are increasing constantly* 



PHILADELPHIA, 

The metropolis of Pennsylvania (and for tlte 

Serfection of arts, sciences and literature, the 
iondon of America) is situated in a county of 
it's own name, on the W. bank of Delaware, 120 
miles above it's confluence with the Atlantic, by 
the course of the river ; 6 miles N.E.of the junc- 
tion of Schuylkill and Delaware, and 60 from the 
sea, at Little Egg Harbour, in a W, N. W. di- 
rection. The river is here 1362 yards wide, 
with sufficient depth of water to admit a 6i gun 
ship. The first charter for this city, was granted 
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by William Pcnn (the illustrious Quaker) iu 
1701, to the east side of Schuylkill. This plot, 
which is 2 miles in length and 1 in breadth, is 
intersected by a great number of streets, cross- 
ing each other at right angles ; the number of j 
streets at present, are about 305 (and still rapidly 
increasing), and several of these are again inter- 
sected by lanes or alleys. The number of squares 
built within the limits of the city, are about 118, 
besides a great number in the very populous su* 
burbs. The number of inhabitants have lately 
been estimated at nearly 100,000. The streets 
are illuminated every night by nearly 1000 lamps, 
consisting of two branches each : they are inclos- 
ed in glass lanthorns fixed upon the top of posts, 
which are erected on the edge of the foot way ; 
the lamps consume yearly about 1000 gallons of 
oil. The houses for public worship are between 
30 and 40, viz, 6 for Quakers ; 7 tor Presbyteri- 
ans and Seceders ; 4 for Episcopalians ; 4 for Ro- 
man Catholics ; 2 for German Lutherans ; 6 for 
Methodists ; 1 for German Calvanists ; 1 for 
Swedish Lutherans (which is the oldest church 
in the city) 1 for the Covenanters ; 1 for Mo- 
ravians ; 3 for Baptists ; 1 for Universalists ; 
1 for the Episcopalian Africans, and a Jewish 
Synagogue. Among the public buildings arc 
a Slate House and Oflices ; 2 City Court Hous- 
es ; 1 Coujity Court House ; a University ; 
a Jail ; the Philosophical Society's Hall ; a no- 
ble Library ; an Hospital ; a Dispensary ; an 
Alms House; 4 incorporated Banks ;2 dramatic 
Thciitres ; a medical Theatre and Laboratory ; 
a large and handsome Museum, growing richer 
and better every month ; 4 brick Market -houses, 
well supplied with all the necessaries and dainties 
of life ; a House of Correction, and a large Pow- 
der ^Magazine; besidce^ numerous Academies an^ 
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Reboots. Few cities in the world of the same 
population and riches are better provided with 
charitable institutions both private and public ; 
and this charitable disposition undoubtedly helps 
to bring down the blessings of Heaven on tnis 
large and flourishing city. The stupendous wa- 
ter works of Philadelphia differ from those of 
London, Paris, New York and many other ci- 
ties, inasmuch as they are not the property of a 
private comp*iny for private emolument. Every 
street is supplied by public fountains or hydrants 
to which every citizen has admittance, and which 
are so constructed as to water the streets as often 
as necessary, at the same time private houses^ on 
paying an annual rent to the corporate treasury, 
in proportion to their consumption, may be sup- 
plied to their highest stories. These water worKs 
as well as the bank of Pennsylvania, are the de- 
sign, and have been executed under the direction 
of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, and all the mate- 
rials used are, with very few exceptions, of Ame- 
rican growth and manufacture.— Upon the whole 
it may be said, that the commerce, manufacture, 
and growing greatness, in all respects, of this 
place, make it probable that in a lew years Phila^^ 
delphia will not only be the largest city in the 
new, but of equal rank with many of the most 
important cities in the old world. 

The new fountain in the Centre-house yard, 
belonging to the water works^ has lately been 
ornamented by an elegant marble female figure as 
large as life, standing upon a pile of rocks, hold- 
ing in her hand, declined u])on tier ri^ht shoulder^ 
an elegantly carved bird, in the attitude of flat- 
tering to get from it's confinement, and spouting 
forth from it's extended beak a foontaiiji ot water 
from 15 to ^ feet high. 
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said, that the founding of this city was a symp- 
tom of vanity in the illustrious personage whose 
name it bears. May it be asked, Is there neither 
envy nor peevishness in this remark? W^e'arc 
inclined to ascribe it's rise to a laudable motive; 
it was ihe suggestion of a great and comprehen- 
sive mind, looking forwara to the prosperity and 
happiness of future generations ; an honourable 
wish to perpetuate his name to posterity, by a 
useful, a durable and noble monument, a great 
and flourishing city. The man who is the means 
of raising but one blade of grass, is said to be 
praiseworthy — if the building of but one house 
adds to the comfort of the community — how 
much more praiseworthy is that man, who is 
the founder of a city intended to be the depository 
of the Arts and Sciences, the emporium of a free 
People and the capital of a gi-eat Republic ?-^ 
Other great men, as they have been erroneously 
called, have rendered their names famous by the 
destruction of cities, and by the misery of nations 
— W^ashington's fame rests on other jmnciples ; 
in having mught for the liberties of his country- 
men ; in assisting to frame for them a free consti- 
tution ; and in devising means for their future 
happiness and prosperity. 

May the City of Washington^ therefore, ftd- 
fill the intentions of it's illustrious founder— May 
it be the seat of justice, learning, and science ; 
the fountain of good laws, and the rallying point 
of all the republican virtues. 



CHARLESTON, 



The metropolis of South Carolina, is situated 
in a county ^nd district of it's own naiae^ upon a 



«cck of land between Cooper and Ashley riveis, 
which unite on the east side ot'the town, and cmp- 
ty into the ocean six miles £. by S. of it. The 
plan of the town is regular, consisting of several 
))arallel streets, which extend E. and W. from 
river to river ; these again are intersected by 
others at right angles. A few of the streets are 
spacious, but most of thcin too nan'ow for so 
warm a climate ; particularly those which have 
been built according to the original plan, a fault 
too common in the plan of most towns laid at that 
early poriod. Their geucral breadth is from 35 to 
66 feet, having drains underneath to carry ofl' the 
tilth. The new buildings in this city are gene- 
rally built of brick, 3 stories high, very elegant, 
neat, airy, and convenient, and well calculatea 
for the climate, having piazzas and baleonies. 
This, like most of the towns in America, has 
greatly improved within a few years ; the public 
buildings are a State house, an Exchange, an 
Armoui-y, a Poor house and Orphan house, be- 
sides a College and several Academics and 
Schools for Education. The houses for public 
worship are, Episcopal churches, 2 ; for Me- 
thodists, 2; for ludependants, 2; for Scotch 
Presbyterians, 1 ; for Baptists, 1 ; for German 
liUthi-rans, 1 ; for iloman Catholicks, 1 ; for 
French Protestants, 1 ; for Quakers, 1, and a 
Jewish Synagogue, The situation of the town 
is healthy and agreeable, and Charleston car- 
ries on an extensive trade to Europe and the 
West Indies, and ranks the 4th commercial 
town in the Union. Here is a public Dispen- 
sary for the relief of the poor who/are lup- 
licd with the best Medical assistance gratis. 
There are various charitable, friendly, and hu- 
mane societies in Charleston ; the Orphan soci- 
ety in this city, 'woald do honoor to any age or 
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jiation ; the very sight of these children, toghibet 
with the order and harmony which attends the 
institution, mast be a luxury indeed to every feel- 
ing heart. Here is also an excellent Marine hos- I 
iiital and fine Botanic garden ; the 3 New Mar- I 
Icet houses are handsome buildings, and "well sup- 
plied with good provisions. It is supposed thai 
ih« bacon of Carolina is not surpassed by ^y in 
Ihe world. The harbour of Charleston is very 
spacious, and very great improvements have 
])cen^ and are «tiU making through the city gen- 
erally. It contains about 30,000 inhabitants, 
white? and coloured people. together, und still in- 
iToasing; there are 3 banks m the city stored 
with rich capitals. 

To the honour of our National begislatare and 
to the gratification of every humane person « tlw 
iiYiportation of slaves finally ceased on the first 
of January 1808. Of the African slaves the Ehdes 
are said to be most vindictive and dangerous^ the 
Karamantes the most light spirited ; Angolas or 
Gullahs, as they are commonly called^ are sullen 
but faithful ; the Mandingoes are the most pla- 
cid and best humoured, and are prized the most, 
The climate of Charleston, in winter, resembles 
very much the climate of the middle states in 
the beginning of April ; the mornings and even- 
ings are somewhat cool, and require a fire, but du- 
ring the middle of the day a fire would generally 
be more oppressive than agreeable. 



POETIC COMMENT 

On that texty '' Fools make a mock at Sin.^^ 

Who laughs at Sin, laughs at his Maker's frowns- 
Laughs at the sword of vengeance o'er his 
-h^adi 
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Laughs at the great Redeemer's tears and 
wounds, 
Who, but for sin, had never wept and bled. 

Who laughs at sin, lauffhs at the numerous woes^ 
Which have the guilty world so oft befel — 

Laughs at the whole creation^s groans and 
throes ; 
Of all the spoils of death and pains of hell. 

Who laughs at sin, laughs at his own disgrace, 
Welcomes approaching torments with a smile, 

Dares at his sours expense his fancy please, 
Affront his God, himself of bliss beguile. 

Who laughs at sin, sports with his guilt and 
shame — 
Laughs at the errors of his senseless mind; 
For so absurd a fool then wants a name. 
Expressive of a folly so refin^ . 

Rev. Dr. Jos. StcnnetU 



Death of Georgd Villiers^ Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

** In the worst inn^s worst room, with mat 
half hung, . ', 

The floors of plaster and the walls of dung ; 
On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw. 
With tape -tied curtains, never meant to dnawj 
I'hc George and garter dangling from that 

bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red—' 
Great Villicrs lies — alas ! how chang^ from 

him, 
That life of pleasure^ and that »oul of whim.'' 
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The Unfortunate Female. 

* A Gentleman, in the medical line, wa?, 
Bomctimc since, requested to visit a patient, and 
was conducted up three pair of stairs^ into a 
gloomy, shabby, sky-lighted apartment ; when | 
he entered he saw two young females sitting ofi 
the side of a very poorly furnished bed, and with- 
out curtains ; on approaching he found one of 
them nearly in the agonies of death ; supported | 
by the other, who was persuading her to take a 
bit of bread dipped in spirits ; but the pale ema- 
ciated figure refused, saying in a feeble^ languid 
voice, it would but contribute to prolong her mi- 
serv, which she hoped was approaching to an 
end ; and looking at the doctor, said, ^ou have 
come too late, sir ; I want not your assistance— 
and thus addressed him— 

Ohy couWst thou minister to a mind diseased. 
Or stop th'access and passage to remorse — 

Here she fetched a deep sigh, and dropped up- 
on the bed — every means of relief was afforded, 
but in vaiiv— for in less than two hours she ex- 
pired. 

In a small box by the side of the bed. were 
found some papers, bv which it appeared that the 
young woman was of good family, and had more 
than an ordinary education — ^that she had chang- 
ed ber name and concealed that of her parents, 
whom she pitied ; and whose greatest fault had 
been too much indulgence and a misplaced confi- 
dence in the prudence of their favourite daugh- 
ter. 

On the back of some directions respecting her 
funeral, the following pathetic lines were writ- 
ten : and some little money in the box was as- 
signed to have them engraved on a tomb -stone :— 
thvr g" ^ » 
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VERSES 

FOR MY TOMBSTONE, 

(If ever I should have one,) 
By a Prostitute and a Penitent^. 
The wretched victim of a quick decay 
RcUev'd from life, on humble bed of clay^ 
The last and only refuge for my woes, 
A lost, lovc-roiii'd female, I repose. 
From the sad hour I listen'd to his charms. 
And fell halfforcM in the deceiver's arms ; 
To that whose awful veil hides every fault, 
Sheltering my sufferings in this welcome vault ; 
When pamper'd, starv'd, abandon'd or in drink. 
My thoughts were rack'd in striving not to think ; 
Nor could rejected conscience claim the pow'r, 
T* improve the respite of one serious hour. 
I durst not look to what I was before, 
My soul shrunk back, and wish'd to be no more. 
Oi eye undaunted, and of touch impure, 
Old, ere of age, worn out when scarce mature- 
Daily debas'd, to stifle my dis^st 
Of fore'd enjoyment, in affect^ lust 1 
Cover'd with guilt, infectioD, debt and want. 
My "home, a brothel, and the streets my haunt ; 
Full seven long years of infamy I've pin'd. 
And fondled, loath'd, and prey'd upon mankind : 
Till the fall course of sin and vice gone through. 
My shatter'd fabrickfail'd at twenty-two I 
Then death, with every horror in his train, 
Here clos'd the scene of naught but guilt and 

pain! 
Ye fair associates of my op'ning bloom, 
O, come and weep and profit at my tomb ; 
Let my short youth, my blighted beauty prove. 
The fatal poison of unlawful love. 
O, Ihink now quick my foul career I ran, 
Tae dupe of passion, vanity and man. 
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/^iv i*-' r 'liv the Ens!.?h eaected many a 

. - ; '-. V. ... :r. 17:^}' repeatod'y expected 10 siorra 

•> r:.'..r/r-g: r.'-i %\ hen mun.ing appeared, they 

-•. '..'lii-. •;'i 1^:1 ^•'-h•:>! r.ew ramparts nightlv raisecl, 

■:• .».'"i Ojt of thr: rains whicn the day had made 

I .iiri':*; h s'i now put her ^ickle into her second 
:. i .f-st, .sii.cc E'Kvard, with his victorious army, 

I 'lov. n l*:Ujrfs the town. The eves of Europe 
••«;': JTit'Tit on the issue. The English made 
t'l'-ir ripproachcs and Utacks without remission, 

• i.t t|,< ri»iz<:n., were as obstinate in repelling all 

At !'n;:ih, famine did more for Edward than 
■.Mils. After the citizens had devoured the lean 
fjicitsr': of their half starved cattle, they tore 
i.|i oM foiindatidns and rubbish, in search of vcr- 
'■' II ; t!i« V frd on boiled leather and the weeds 
i * exhaubti'd gjrdens : and a morsel of damaged 
I 11 II was aeeouiiled matter of luxury. 

In Ibis exlremitv they resolved to attempt the 

• firni\\^ camp. They boldly sallied forth: the 
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dig'lisll joined battle, and after a long and des- 
perate engagement, count Viennc was taken 
prisoner ; and the citizens, who survived the 
slaughter, retired within their gates. 

On the captivity of their governor, the com- 
mand devolved on Eustace Saint Pierre, the 
mayor of the town, a man of mean birth, but of 
exalted virtue, Eustace soon found himself un- 
der the necessity of capitulating, and ofl'crcd to 
deliver to Edward the eity, witli all the posses- 
sions arid wealth of the inhabitants, provided he 
-^vould permit thfim to depart with life and liber- 
ty- 

As Edward had lone since expected to ascend 
the throne of France, ne was exasperated to the 
last degree against these people, whose sole va 
ktur had defeated his warmest hopes ; he there 
fore determined to take an exemplary revenge, 
though he wished to avoid tjie imputation of cru 
elty. 

He answered by Sir Walter Mauny, that tht^ 
all deserved capital punishment, as obstinate trai- 
tors to him, tneir true and notable sovereign ; 
that, however, inhis wonted clemency, he consent- 
ed to pardon the bulk of the Plebeians, provided 
they would deliver up to him six of their princi- 
pal citizens, with halters about their neocs. as 
victims of due atonement for that spiiit of 1*6061- 
lion with which they inflamed the common peo- 
ple. 

All the remains of this desolate city were con- 
vened in the grcat^quare, and like men arraigned 
at atribunal^omwhencethere was no appeal, ex- 
pected with throbbing hearts the sentence of 
their conquerer. When Sir Walter had declar- 
ed his message, consternation and pale dismay 
were impressed on every face, eachlopked upon 
death as his own inevitable lot ; for how should 
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liirv cJ! .-'ro II) be ^avcd at the price projwf'Cdj 
\\ noin naJ ilicy to deliver up, save parents, bro{ 
thers, kindred or valiant neighbours, who had 86' 
cil't'.-n exposed their lives in tneir defence ? 

To a long and dead silence, deep sighs ami 
^■nniiia succeeded, till Eustace St. Pierre, a> 
etrndin^ a little eminence, thus addressed thea^ 
seniblv : *• y]\ {'riends and fellow-citizens, vou 
?eii tho condition to which we arc reduced ; ue 
inii.st eiiher submit to the terms of our cruel and 
I'll -niirhig conqueror, or yield up our tender in- 
fants, uur wives and chaste daughters to die 
bloody und brutal lusts of th# violating soldierv'. 

'• We well know what the tyrant intends by 
his 5»pecious offers of mercy. It does not satiate 
Iiis vengeance to make us merely miserable, he 
would also make us criminal ; he would make as 
contemptible ; he will grant us life on no condi- 
tion, save that of being unworthy of it. Lfook 
about you, my friends, and fix your eyes on the 
persons whom you wish to deliver up as the viC' 
tims of your own safety. 

'^ Which of these would you appoint to the 
rack, the axe, or the halter? Is there any here 
who has not watched for you, who has not fought 
for vou, who has not bled for vou? Who, thro' 
tne length of this inveterate siege, has not suf- 
fered fatigues and miseries a thousand times 
worse than death, that you and yours might sur- 
vive to days of peace and prosperity ? Is it your 
preservers thei), whom you would destine to de- 
struction ? 

" You will not, you cannot do it. Justice, ho- 
nour, humanity, make such a treason impossible. 
Is there any expedient left, whereby wc may 
avoid guilt and infamy on the one hand, or the 
desolation and horrors of a racked city on the 
other ? 
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p^ ** There is, my friends, there is one expedi- 
^ ent left ; a gracious, an excellent, a god-like ex- 
^ pedient ! Is there any hero to whom virtue is 
jf dearer than life ? Let him offer himself an obla- 
^ tion for the safety of his people, lie shall not 
i^ fail of a blessed approbation from that power who 
4t offered up his only Son for the salvation of man- 
, kind." ^ 

j^ He spoke, but an universal silence ensued. — 
„ Each man looked around for his example of that 
virtue and magnanimity in others, which all 
wished to approve in themselves, though they 
wanted the resolution. At length St. Pierre re- 
sumed : — 

*^ It had been base in me, my fellow citizens, 
to promote any matter of damage to others, 
which I myself had not been willing to undergo 
in my own person. But I held it ungenerous to 
deprive any man of that preference and estima- 
tion which might attend a first offer on so signal 
an occasion, for I doubt not but there are many 
here as ready, nay more zealous for tliis martyr- 
dom than I can be, however modesty, and the 
fear of imputed ostentation may withhold them 
from being foremost in exhibiting their merits. 

" Indeed, the station to which the captivity of 
Count Vienne has unhappily raised me, im* 
ports a right to be the first in giving my life for 
your sakes. I give it freely, I give it cheerfully — 
who comes next?" — "1^ our son!" exclaimed a 
youth not yet come to maturity. — " Ah ! my 
child !" cried St. Pierre ; " I am then twice to 
be sacrificed — But no — I have rather begotten 
thee a second time. — Thy years are few, but full 
my son ; the victim of virtue has reached the 
utmost purpose and goal of mortality," 

" Who next, my friends ? — This is the hour 
i)f heroes.'' — ^^ Your kinsman !" cried John d^ 
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A:r.' — ■ \cr.r k.iifman !"' cried James W1i52^ 
— ■ Vc-r kii.r.T.iin !" cried Peter Wissant'"— 
•• Ar* " '.x.laini'i'd Walter Mauny, burstingini 
to •-ir-. ■• wliv was I not a citizen of Calais ':" 

I ^:' -':\i:\ victim wa* still wanting, boi ^I5 
rj . k!% i!;;i;»l!«.'ct hv iot. from numbers who wen 
r.'^A c:Mji(^u» cf jo ennobling an example. Th-. 
k-;. > of ihc city were then delivered to Sir Wa!- 
i*:;- He look the six prisoners into his castody. 
Jf • or«i-Tei the gates to be ojiened and gave 
«:::.:■■-:♦-* :o his aitendanis to conduct the remain* 
iii^ c.:i/cns with their familes through the camp 
oi the hn:rli-h. 

IWinc iht:y departed, however, they desired 
permission to take their last adieu of their deii- 
\crcr'> — W iiat a paiting ! what a scene! they 
'Tou'lcd whh their wives and children about St. 
ricrre and his fellow prisoners. They embni- 
ci!fl, they clung around, they fell prostrate before 
tlieni. They groaned; they wept aloud; anJ 
the joint clamour of their mourning passed the 
gates of the city, and was heard throughout the 
eamp. 

At length, St Pierre and his fellow victims 
appeared under ^he conduct of Sir Walter and 
his guard. All the tents of the English were in- 
stantly emptied. The soldiers poured from all 
arts, and arranged themselves on each side to 
>ehold, to contemplate, to admire this little band 
of patriots as they passed. 

'I'hey murnmred their applause of that virtue 
which they could not but revere even in enemies; 
and they regarded those ropes which they had vo- 
luntarily tied about their necks, as ensigns of 
greater dignity than that of the British gai*ter. 

As soon as they had reached the royal pre- 
sence, " Mauny," says the khig, " are these the 
pri!K-i|>al inhabitants of Calais?" — " They are," 
«:!ys Mauny, " They are not only the princhial 
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incn of Calais ; they are the principal men of 
France, my lord, if virtue has any share in the 
ittct of cnn6bling/' 

"'Were they delivei*ed peaceably ;*' says Ed- 
^^ ward ; was there no resistance, no commotion 
^* among the people ?' Not in the least, my lord. 
They are «elt'-delivered, self-devoted, and come 
to offer up their inestimable heads, as an ample 
equivalent for the ransom of thousands." 

•The king, who was highly incensed at the 
length and difficulty of the siege, ordered them 
to be carried away to immediate execution ; nor 
could all the remonstrances and intreaties of his 
courtiers divert him from his cruel purpose. — But 
what neither a regard to his own interest and 
honour, what neitner the dictates of justice, nor 
the feelings of humanity could effect, was happi< 
ly accomplished by the more powerful influence 
of conjugal affection. 

The queen who was then pregnant, being in- 
formed of the particulars, respecting the six vic- 
tims j flew into her husband's presence, threw 
herself on her knees before him, and with tears 
in her eyes, besought him not to stain his cha- 
racter with an indellible mark of infamy, by 
committing such a horrid and barbarous deed. 

Edward could refuse nothing to a wife whont 
he so tenderly loved, and especially in her con- 
dition ; and the queen not satisfiea with having 
saved the lives of the six burghers, conducted 
llicm to her tent, where she applauded their vir- 
tue, regaled them with a plentiful repast, and 
having made them a present of money and 
cloathes, sent them back to their fellow citizens. 

[In this very interesting account we have proof 
enough, if proof were wanting, of the direUil ef- 
fects of war.-— Oh War ! War ! the dreaded, 
dreadful scourge of foolish sinful man. — Let pre- 
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feidciits, letkin^s and emperors reflect, how aw 
fill tin? rosponsiDility attached to their high stati- 
on, let ihcin well eonsider liow much they owe 
tu (>od and man, and by all honourable and cod- I 
ciliating means seek peace and pursue it. — Anrf 
may the Olive branch of peace bud and blosson 
^ud hear forth fruit, until it fills the whole earth, \ 
and there is nothing left to hurt or destroy iu all 
God's holy [Mountain. 

THE AUTHOR.] 



llevercnd Peard Dickinson^s account of the lait 
Lord George Qordoriy the supposed Author 
of the Riots which happened in JLondon, 1780. 
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In the latter end of the year 1789, ]Mr. Wes- 
ey, being desirous of knowing something of the 
real character, and the religious opinions of lord 
George Gordon, requested me to pay his lordship 
a visit, he being then confined in ^Newgate. My 
friend Mr. Sauce, (^late of New York) ooligingly 
accompanied me thither. We were conducted to 
the felon's side of Newgate, and asecnding a con- 
siderable number of steps, at length found his 
lordship in the attic story, in the room formerly 
oecupied bv the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 

On knocking at the door, w^e were presently 
admitted by a tall gentleman, of a pale and lan- 
guid aspect and manner. His lordship was dres- 
sed in a light drab-coloured surtout, which was 
much faded and nearly thread-bare. His chin 
w^as ornamented with a short, irregular, pointed 
beard, which gave him a most dejected and 
plaintive a:ppearance. We apologized for our 
intrusion, and informed him we had waited up- 
ijfi him with JMr. Wesley's respects^ who had 
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Itcaordi, TVith concern, many things which had 
been reported^ of an unfavorable Kind, more es- 
pecially with respect to his lordship's religious 
opinions, which he hoped were ill grounded. But 
we, therefore, should be happy to hear what his 
real opinions with respect to revealed religion, 
were. His lordship, who had hitherto appeared 
to speak with a great deal of caution, now be- 
gan to throw oSf all reserve- Having expressed 
much respect for Mr. Wesley's character, and 
approbation of the good that he had done in the 
nation, he began to speak with frankness, and 
desired me to inform him, that he believed the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, to 
be of divine original : that our Lord had appear- 
ed according to the ancient predictions of the 
Jewish Prophets, in the reign of Augustus Cie- 
sar, in Judea, and taught mankind the most sub- 
lime truth^3 and the most perfect system of rcli* 
gion and morals : that the circumstances of hift 
doctrine, miracles, life and death, had been faith- 
fully recorded by the Evangelists : that in these, 
iVe, as Christians, ought to turn our attention to 
the example of Christ, which, in his opinion we 
were scrupulously to follow in every respect, in 
order to obtain a perfect conformity to him. Thus 
for instance, as our Lord was born in Judea, and 
conformed to Jewish customs, opinions and man- 
ners, so we were bound to knitate his example 
in these things. For this reason, added he, ^ 
think it right to conform to his example in ap- 
pearing as a Jeio, and in maintaining an exter- 
nal conformity to his life and manners. These*, 
Sir, said he, are my real sentiments. Wc thank- 
ed him for the obhging and unreserved manner 
in which he had communicated them to us. Some 
miscellaneous conversation afterwards tookplace, 
and as we were rising to take leave of him, he 
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dc^ireil me to irivc his compliments to Mr. Wet 
U-\\ uiid to teli hiin that he should be hap^iy to 
-cc hliij. At the same time he made many ipo-j 
lo^'u'b ibr the pour manner in which he was ' 
*)Lili|Xed to accommodute thosc^ who did him tte 
hoiiuur of culling upon him in his prebcnt situa^ 
lion. 

\Vc now took ov.r leave, and he politely at- 1 
^'iid-Hl us tothj staircase, and then withdrew.— 
W c Wf.rc ni)t a little gratitied by his atTabilitr 
«.iir| opo:i!ies:=, hy which means we had obtained 
a- iwiich inl'oi niation as we wanted. I could not 
•v rr-Nvo any traits of uncommon eloquence in j 
i*i 1 ciMiv-rsiUion, nor any remarkable energy ei- 
.!i:r of ti:oiip:ht or siriitinicm. But much allow- 
.tfioc was doubtlos-i lo be made for his present si- 
I'jation. I ;ini rather apprehensive, from the best 
\.o\v tliat 1 could form of his character, that he 
sv^'j»'..*ttiiic& sr.ti'cred h.iinsclf to be misled by mis- 
taLcii notions, and by following any sudden im- 
■j'rossion or impulse of the mind, without consi- 
tli'iing the principlf s from whence such impres- 
sions might proceed, or the consequences that 
might follow. And thus, by a fervour of enthu- 
Miisni, lie was led to undertake things, which in- 
volved himself and others in many calamities. 



'Extract of a letter^ tvrittcn by the Rev. Dt. 
jStenhouse^ to the Rev. Mr. Steadman. 
^* I have in my study what I call a burjiing- 
dr^nctr j? with a large capital B fixed upon it, to 
be a guide to my executors : in whien are my 
own private papers, and the letters of some par- 
ticular friends ; which in order to refresh my me- 
morv with 1 sometimes read, and know not well 
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liow to part with ; though I believe I shalljny- 
sdf burn almost every thing in it.*' 

Possibly the Dr. received the hint of a burning 
drawer from the will o£ Abp. Tennison, in 
which is the following clause. ^^ And where- 
as I have several books and papers in a deal-press 
marked B, and in a deal-box marked M, I do 
hereby direct my executors to cause all the said 
books and papers to be burnt and destroyed with- 
in ten days after my decease, and not to suffer 
any person to look into these or any of those 
books and papers.'' 



FREEDOM. 

Tempt me no more. My soul can ne'er comport 
With the gay slav'ries of a court : 

IVe an aversion to those charms, 
And hug dear Liberty in both mine arms. 

Go, vassal souls, go cringe and wait, 
And dance attendance at Honorio's gate, 
Then run in troops before him to compose his 

state ; 
Move as he moves ; and when he loiters, stand 5 

Yc're but the shadows of a man. 

Bend when he speaks ; and kiss the ground ; 

Go, catch th' impertinence of sound ; 

Adore the follies of the great ; 
Wait till he smiles : but lo ! the idol frown'd. 

And drove them to their fate. 

Thus base botn minds ; but as for me, 

I can and will be free : 
Like a strong mountain^ or some stately tree. 
My soul grows firm upright, 
And as I stand, and as I go^ 
}t keeps my twdy so ; 

z a 
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Ko I can never part with iriy: creation right 
Let slaves and asses stoop and bow^ 
I cannot make this iron knee 
Bend to a meaner jiow'r than that which form- J 
it free. 

Thus my bold harp profasely play'd 
Pindarieal : then on a branchv shade 
I hung my harp aloft, myscH beneath it laid ; 

S ature that listened to my strain, 
.Kesum'dthe theme, aiid acted it again 

Sudden rose the whirling wind "^^ 

Swelling like lionorio proud, . . 
Arounrl the straws and featners crowd. 
Types of a slavish mind ; 

Upwards the stormy forces rise, I 

Tne dust flies up and climbs the skies, | 

And as the tempest fell the obedient vapoms 
sunk ; 

Again it roars with bellowing sound, 

The meaner plants that grew aroand, 
The willow and the asp, trembled and kiss'd the 
ground : 

Hard by there stood the iron trunk: 
Of an old oak, and all the storm defyM ; 

In vain the winds their forces try^d. 

In vain they roar'd, the iron oak 
Bow'd only to the heavenly thunder's stroke. 



Happy Frailty. 

'■^ How meanly dwells th'immorial mind J 
'^ How vile these bodies are ! 

'• Why was a clod of earth designM 
^^ T^inclose a heav'nly star ? 

>^ Weak cottage where our souls reside f 
^ This flesh, a tottering wall; 
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^' With frightful breaches, gaping witk; 
" The building bends to fall. 

^^ All round It storms of trouble blow^^ 

'^ And waves of sorrow roll ; 
" Cold waves and winter stoi-ms break ihro', 

" And pain the tenant soul. 

'* Alas ! how frail. our state V^ said 1 > 

And thus went mourning on, 
'Till sudden from the cleaving sky^ 

A gleam of glory shone. 

My soul felt all the glorjf^ come, 

And breath'd her native air ; 
Then she remember'd heaven her homc^ 

And she a prisoner here. 

Straight she began to change her key, 

And joyful in her pains, 
She sung the frailty of her clay, 

In pleasurable strains. 
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How weak's the prison where I dwell ! 
" Flesh but a tottVing wall, 
^ The breaches cheerfiilly foretell 
" The house must shortly fall 

^^ No more, my friends, shall I complain, 
" Though all my heart-strings ache ; 

'* Welcome disease, and every pain, 
^' That makes the cottage shake. 

^^ Now let the tempest blow all round, 
" Now swell the surges high, 

"^ And beat this house of bondage down, 
" To let the stranger fly. 

'•* I have a mansion built above, 

'^ By the eternal hand ; 
^* And should the earth's old basis move, 

^* My heav'nly house must stand. 
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^^ Ye5, for *tis there my Saviour reigns^ 

'' (I long to see the God) 
^' And his immortal strength sustains^ 

*' The courts that cost mm blood." 

Hark, from on high my Saviour calls : 
" I come, mv L^rd, my love ;" 

Devotion breaks the prison walU^' 
And speeds my last remove. 



THE £XC£LL£NCT OF LEARNING. 

It will be allowed by all, that the great pur- 
pose of education is to form the man and the ci- 
tizen, that he may be virtuous, happy in himself, 
and useful to society. To attain this end, his 
education should begin, as it were, from his 
birth, and be continued till he arrive at firmness 
and maturity of mind, as well as of body. Sin- 
cerity, truth, justice, and humanity, are to be 
cuhivated from the first dawnings of memory 
and observation. As the powers of these in- 
crease, the genius and disposition unfold them* 
selves ; it then becomes necessary to check, in 
the bud, every propensity to folly or vice; to 
root out every mean, selfish and ungenerous sen- 
timent ; to warm and animate the heart in the 
pursuit of virtue and honour. The experience 
of ages has hitherto discovered no sorer method 
of giving right impressions to young minds, than 
by frequently exhibiting to them those bright ex- 
ani])]es which history affords, and, by that means, 
inspiring them with those sentiments of public 
and private virtue which breathe in the writings 
of the sages of antiquity. 

In this view, I have ever considered the ac- 
quisition of the dead languages as a most import^ 
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rant branch in the education of a gentleman. Not 
E^ to mention that the slowness with which he ac- 
" quires them, prevents his memory from being 
b^ loaded with facts faster than his growing reason 
can compare and distinguish, he becomes ac- 
^ quainted by degrees with the virtuous characters 
of ancient times ; he admires their justice, tem- 
perance, fortitude, and public spirit, and burns 
with desire to imitate them. The impressions 
these have made, and the restraints to which he 
has been accustomed, serve as a check to the 
many tumultuous passions which the ideas of re- 
ligion alone would, at that age, be unable to 
controul. Every victory he obtains over him- 
self serves as a new guard to virtue. When he 
errs, he become* sensible of his weakness, which, 
at the same time that it teaches him moderation, 
and forgiveness to others, shews the necessity of 
keeping a stricter watch over his own actions. 
During these combats, his reasoning faculties 
expand, his judgment strengthens, and, while he 
becomes acquainted with the corruptions of the 
world, he fixes himself in the practice of virtue. 
A man thus educated, enters upon the theatre 
of the world with many and great advantages. 
Accustomed to reflection, acq^uainted with hu- 
man nature, the strength of virtue and depravi- 
ty of vice, he can trace actions to their source, 
and be enabled, in the affairs of life, to avail 
himself of the wisdom and experience of past 
ages. 



Remonstrance to Winter. 

Ah ! why, unfeeling Winter ! why 
Still flags thy torpid wing ? 
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.I'Jy, melancholy Season fly. 
And yield the year to Spring. 

Spring, — ^the young cherubim of lovc^ 

Aji exile in disgrace, — 
Flits o'er the scene like Noah's jyoTe^ 

Nor finds a resting place. 

When on the mountain's asure peak. 

Alights her airy form, 
Cold blow the winds — ^and dark and bleak 

Around her rolls the storm. 

If to the valley she repair. 

For shelter and defence, 
Thy wrath pursues the mourner there, 

And drives her weeping thence. 

She seeks the brook — the faithless brool^ 

Of her unmindful grown. 
Feels the chill magic of thy look. 

And lingers into stone. 

She wooes her embryo- flowers in v^in. 

To rear their infant heads ; — 
Deaf to her voice, her flowers remain 

£nchantcd in their beds. 

In vain she bids the trees expand, 

Their green luxuriant charms : 
Bare in the wilderness they stand, 

And stretch their withering arms. 

Her favourite birds, in feeble notes. 

Lament thy long delay : 
And strain their little stammering throats, 

To charm thy blasts away. 

Ah, Winter ! calm thy cruel rage. 

Release the struggling year ; 
Thy power is past, decrepid Sage ! 

Arise and disappear. 



The stars that gracM thy gpleadid night 

Arc lost ill warmer rays ; 
The San, rejoicing in his might, 

Unrolls celestial days. 
Then why, usuqiing Winter, why 

Still flags thy trozen wing ? 
Fly, unrelenting tyrant, fly — 

Antt yield the year to Spring, 



Mejlectioita on Genius Unnoticed and Unknown. 

Some mule ingioiioui Miltm bere may roc. gkat 

Nothing has a greater tendency to elevate and 
affect the heart than the reflection upon those 
personages who have performed a distinguished 
part on the theatre of life, whose actions were 
attended with important consequences to the 
world around them, or whose writings have ani- 
mated or instmcted mankind. The thought that 
they are now no more, that their ashes are min- 
gled with those of the meanest and most worth- 
less, aflbrds a subject of contemplation, which, 
however raelan(:holy, the mind, m a moment of 
pensivcness, may feci a secret sort of delight to 
indulge. " Tell her," says Hamlet, " that she 
" may paint an inch thick ; yet to this she must 
** come at last." 

When Xerxes, at the head of his numerous 
army, saw all his ti-oops ranged in order before 
him, he burst into tears at the thought, that, in 
a short time, they would be swept from the 
face of the eaiih, and be removed to give place 
tp those who would fill other armies, and rank 
under other generals. 

Something of what Xerxes felt, ftttm thccon- 
-■ridcration that those who then were, should ceft5c 
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to be, it is equally natural to feel from the rcflec- 
tioii, that all who have formerly lived havcl 
ceascfi to live, and that nothing more remains! 
than till' memory of a very few who have left 
some memorial which keeps alive their name?, 
and the fame with which those names are ac 
t:ompanie(l. 

Hilt serious as these reflections may bc« it i$ 
not so deep as the thought, that cvc*n of those 
]ior*ons who were possessed of talents for distin- 
♦ruishing themselves in the world, for having 
iheir memories handed down from age to age. 
much the greater part, it is likely, from hardne- 
ccssitv, or bv some of the various fatal acci- 
dents of life, have been excluded from the possi- 
bility of exerting themselves, or of being useful 
either to those who lived in the same age, or to 
posteritv. Poverty in many, and " disastrous 
chance'* in others, have chilled the *' genial cur- 
rent of the soul," and numbers have been cutol: 
by premature death in the midst of project and 
ambition. How many have there been in the 
ages that are past, how many may exist at this pre- 
sent moment, who, with all the talents fitted to 
shine in the world, to guide or to instruct it, may, 
by some secret misfortune, have had their minds 
ilepressed, or the (ire of their genius extinguish- 
ed. 

f have been led into these reflections from the 
perusal of a small volume of poems which 
liai)pcns now to lie before me, which, though 
possessed of considerable merit, and coui- 
posed in this country, are, I believe very little 
known, in a well-written preface, the reader is 
told, that most of them are the productions of 
Michael Bruce ; that this jMichael Bruce was 
horn in a remote village in Kinross-shire, ami 
d»»scendcd from parcuts remarkable for nothing J 
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but the innocence and simplicity of their lives : 
that, in the twenty -first year of his age, he was 
tfeized with a consumption, which put an end to 
kis life. 

Nothing, methinks, has more the power of 
awakening benevolence, than the consideration 
of genius thus depressed by situation, suffered 
to pine in obscurity and sometimes, as in the 
case of this unfortunate young man, to perish, 
it may be, for want of those comforts and con- 
veniences which might have fostered a delicacy 
of frame or of mind, ill -calculated to bear the 
hardships which poverty lays on both. For my 
part, I never pass the place, (a little hamlet, 
skirted with a circle of old ash-trees, about three 
miles this side of Kinross) where Michael Bruce 
resided ; I never look on his dwelling — a smaU 
thatched house, distin^ished from the cotta- 
ges of the other inhabitants onlv by a sashed 
window at the end, instead of a lattice, fringed 
with a honeysuckle plant, which the poor youth 
had trained around it ; — 1 never fincf myself in 
that spot, but I stop my horse involuntarily ; and 
looking on the window, which the honeysuckle 
has now almost covered, in the dream of the mo- 
ment, 1 pidture out a figure for the gentle tenant 
of the mansion ; I wisn, and my heart swells 
whilst I do so^ thsit he were alive, and that I 
were a great man to have the luxury of visiting 
him there, and bidding him be happy. 1 can- 
not carry my readers thither ; but, that they may 
share some of my feelings, 1 will present them 
with an extract from the last poem in the little 
volume before me, which, from it^s subject, and 
the manner in which it is written, cannot fail of 
touching the heart of every one who reads it. 

A young man of genius, in a deep consumo<^ 
lion, id the age of twenty -one, feeling hims^Sf 

A a 
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^vpry moment going faster (o decline, is an eb 

^r(:i -uiricit ntiy interesting; but how much aiuji 
•:\ L-i\) iLciiii;: on the occasion be heightir..»(i. 
\\\i»'n wij kiiuw that this person po^^e5^t:d ?o 
j.iUL-h (liL^nily and composure ot mind, as not 
oiiiy to contemplate his approaching fate but eve: 
to \vr:t'.' a pO'*in on the subji^ct ! 

Inilic i'lvnch langv.agi' there is a much-admir- 
rt-fi poci]! of tile A^bc tie Chauiii^u, written, in 




alro written a poem on his own approaching 
death ; with the liuter pan of which I shall con- 
clude this paper. 

Now spring returns ; but not to mc returns 

The vernal joys my better days have known: 
Dim in my breast life's dying taper burns. 
And all the joys of life with health arc flo«\'H. 

Starting and shivVing in th^ inconstant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, I 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie rcclin'd. 
And count the silent moments as they pass. 

The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the 
dead, 
And lay mc down in peace with them that rest. 

Oft morning-dreams presage approaching fate ; 

And morning-dreams, as poets tell, are true. 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death's dark gate. 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe ; 
X see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 
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=' Tie sluggish streams that slowly creep below, 
2 Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

f Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ? 
Enough for me the church -yard's lonelj^ mound^ 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns. 
And the rank grass waves o'er the cheerless 
ground. 

i TThere let me wander at the close of eve, 

i When sleep sits dewy on the labourer's eyes ; 

: The world and all it's busy follies leave. 

And talk with wisdom where my Daphnis lies. 

There let me sleep, forgotten in the clay, 
When death shall shut these weary aching 
eyes, 
Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone, and the last morn 
arise. 



The following compliment ^ from an elegant poet 
oj the present day, was most respectfully of- 
fered to John Wesley, 

O I have seen, (nor hope perhaps in vain, 
"Ere life go down, to see such sights asain) 
A vet'ran warrior in the christian field, 
W^ho never saw the sword he could not wield : 
Grave, without dullness, learned without pride, 
Exact, yet not precise, thougtf meek, keen- 

ey'd; 
A man that could have foil'd at their own play, 
A dozen would -he's of the modem day ; 
Who when occasion justified it's use, 
Had wit as bright as ready to prx)duce-r 
CouUi fetch from records of an earlier .age. 
Or from'Philosophy's cnlighten'd page 
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His rieli malcrials^ and resale your ear^ 
With strains it was a privilege to hear. y. 
Vet above all, his luxury supreme. 
And his chief glor^ was the Gospel theme ; 
There he was copious as old Greece or Ro^lf} 
His happy eloquence seemM there at home. 
..\mbitious not- to shine or to excel, 
**8ut to treat justly what he lovM so well. 



Elegy &acred to the memortf of Henry Fau- 
cis Du:ncan, of lidinburgh. 

If risinff virtue claims the poet^s tear, 
If worth, if genius call forth pity^s sigh. 
Who will not weep o'er Henry's youthful bier,. 
Who will not grieve that worth like hi& shouU j 
die ! 

Too short thy days, for fate, alas ! decreed. 
That spring's fair blossoms soon should chaite 

no more. 
That fondest parents soon, too soon should blee<^, 
W^ith poignant anguish and affliction .sore» 

But parents cease to mourn your lovely boy, 
Now snatch'd from trouble, care, and anxicfUs 

pain ; 
To .those bright mansions of immortal joy, 
Wher^ bliss supreme shall never-ending relgo. 

Sweet youth farewell — yet long we'll mourn thy 

doom, 
Long kindle incense at aflfection's shrine ; 
And oft will wander to thy early tomb, 
And oft in sorrow read this mournftil line. 

" Here Henry rests, a youth belov'd by all. 
His parents' hope amid declining years ;*' 
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More would I say, but sacred fricndship'is call, 
Pemaiids the tribute of my bursting tears. 

VlRGINIENSIS. 



An account of the great Earthquake in Jamai- 

cay 1692. 

Of the great earthquake at Port-Iloyal in Ja- 
maica, an eye-witness writes thus. It happened 
on July 7, 1692, just before noon, and in the 
space of 2 minutes, shook down and drowned 
nme tenths of the town. The houses sunk out- 
right thirty or forty fathom. The earth opened 
and swallowed up the people in one street, and 
threw them up in another : some rose in the mid- 
dle of the harbor. While the houses on one side 
of a street were swallowed up, those on the 
other side were thrown on heaps. The sand in 
the street rising like waves in the sea, lifted up 
every one that stood upon it ; then suddenly 
sinkmg into pits, the water broke out and rolled 
them over and over. Sloops and ships in the har- 
bour were overset and lost : the Swan Frigate 
was driven over the tops of many houses. All 
this was attended with a hollow rumbling noise. 
In less than a minute, three quarters of the hou- 
ses, with their inhabitants, were all sunk under 
water ; and the little part which remained was 
no better than a heap of rubbish. The shock 
threw i)eople down on their knees, or their faces, 
as they ran about to look for shelter. Several 
houses which were left standing, were removed 
some yards out of their places. One whole street 
was made twice as broad as before. In manv 
places the earth cracked, opened and shut witU 
a motion quick and fast ; and two or three hun- 
dred of these openings might be seen at a time.-.-- 

Aa3 
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In some of these, people were swallowed up, ill 
others eaught by tne middle and pressed to death. 
In others, the heads of men only appeared, in 
which eondition dogs came and ate them. Ost 
uf some of these openings whole rivers of wata 
spouted up a prodigious height ; and out of all 
♦he wells the water flew with a surprising vio- ■ 
lencc. The whole was attended with a noisome * 
vitench, and the noise of falling mountains at a 
distance, while the sky in a minute's time tm'ocd 
dull and reddish like a glowing oven. And yet 
more houses were left standing at Port Royal, 
than In all the island besides. Scarce a planters 
house or sugar work was left throughout all Ja- 
maica. A great part of them was swallowed up; 
frequently houses, people and trees at one gap, 
in the room of whicn there afterwards appeared i 
a large pool of water. This when driecl up dis- 
covered nothing but sand, without any mark that 
house or tree had been there. Two thousand 
people lost their lives ; had it been in the night 
lew would have escaped. A thousand acres of 
land were sunk ; one plantation was removed 
half a mile from it's place. Yet the shocks were 
most violent among the mountains. Not for from 
Y'dll house, part of a mountain, after it had made 
several leaps, overwhelmed a whole family, and 
great part of a plantation^ though a mile distant. 
A large mountain, near Port Morant, about a 
day's journey over, was quite swallowed up, and 
In the place where it stood, remained a lake four 
or five leagues over. Vast pieces of mountains, 
with all the trees thereon, falling together in a 
oonfuscd manner, stopped up most of the rivers, 
till swelling abroad, they made themselves new 
channels, tearing up every thing that opposed 
Ihcir passage, carrying with them into the sea, 
suoh prodigious quantities of timber that they 
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I ST^emed like i^ovin^ islands. In tiijuania, th6 
{ 8ea retiring from tne land, 1^'t the ground dry 
I fcr tw^o or three hundred yards. But it returned 
jn a minute or two^ and overflowed a great part 
of the shore. Those who escaped from the town 
got on board the ships in the harbor^ wliere ma- 
ny continued two months^ the shocks all the time 
being so violent that they durst not come on shore^ 
The noisome vapours occasioned a general sick- 
nes»9 which swept away three thousand of those 
that were left. 

The following account of this memorable event 
is ffiven by the liector of Port Royal : 

On Wednesday, June 7, I had been reading 
prayers, (which 1 have read every day since 1 
came to Port Royal, to keep up some show of re- 
ligion, among a most ungodly people) and wa& 
gone to the President of the Council. We had 
scarce dined when I felt the ground heave and 
roll under me. 1 said, " Sir, what is this V^ He 
replied composedly, ** It is an earthquake. Be 
not afraid ; it will soon be over." But it increas- 
ed more and more, and presently we heard the 
church and the tower fall. Upon this we ran to 
^ave '7>hrselve8 ; I quickly lost him, and ran to- 
wards Morgan's Fort, as that was a wide open 
place, and secure from the falling of houses. As 
1 ran, I saw the earth open and swallow up mul- 
titudes of people, and the sea mounting over the 
fortifications. I then laid aside all thought of 
escape, and went homeward to meet death in as 
good a posture as 1 could. 1 was forced to go 
through two or three narrow streets, the houses 
fell on each side of mq. Some bricks came rol- 
ling over ray shoes, but none hurt me. When I 
came to my lodging, 1 found all things in the 
same order that I left them. I w^ent to tne balco- 
ny-y aiid saw that no houses In our street were 
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t;silt*n. 'ri?«r peo(iIc seeing me, cried to ; 
ropiv uiifl \ii'i\y wilh them. When 1 came 
the t-livel, every one hiid hold of my cic 
aiul enibniied me. I desired them to kneel 
ill a rin*!: and prayed with them near an hou 
1 was atiaost spent betwen the exercise am 
of the sun. Ihcy then brought me a chaii 
earth workin<( all the time like the rollingc 
sea, insomiieh that while 1 was at prayc 
eould hardly keep on my knees. By the t 
had been half an hour longer with them, i. 
tin*; their sins before them, and exhorting 
to repentance, some merchants came and at 
me to po on board one of the ships in tin 
hour. From the top of some houses whic 
level with the water, I got into a boat, and 
on board the Siam Merchant. The day 
this hap])encd was exceedingly clear and aflPi 
no suspicion of evil. But about half an hou: 
eleven, in less than three minutes, Poi-t 11 
one of the fairest towns in the English pi 
iions, was shattered in pieces, and left a d 
ful monument of the justice of God. 

About ten years after the town was rebu 
terrible fire laid it in ashes. Yet they rebuilt it 
more. But in the year 1722, a hurricane n 
ed it a third time to a heap of rubbish. Wa 
by these extraordinary calamities, which s 
vi\ to mark it out a devoted spot, they rem 
the public offices from thence, and forbade 
market to be held there for the future. 



KIRKSDALE ADBEY. 

A PoaUy by C. C. 

See how the sharp corrodinp: tooth of time 
Hath rent these massy wails ! the stones 
solve : 



And, like the feeble sinews of old age, 
- Belax, and shrink, and crumble to the gi-ouud. 
; ; Ah me I shall rathlesa Time'^i devouring pow'r 
B ¥hus bow the firmest works of busy man ? 
•j *Tis even so. Yea, lasUy, he himself, 
>i The great projector of these haughty piles, 
l| W^Hb all his riches, honours, and renown, 
■ Hides his poor head in dust — and is no more. 
7 Come then, my friends, upon a surer base, 
I Let's build sucn pleasures as will ne'er decay— 
t, Such, as in endless youthful beauty shine 
^ "When life's gay dream (like to a tale that's told,) 
b Is past, :ind in oblivion's shade forgot. 
i Safe on that rock, which rears it's noble head, 
( Beyond mutation s stroke, and eveiy foe, 
i Let's build ourheav'nly house — a house wherein 
No moth, nor rust, nor thief, nor time, Uor 
i death, 

Can e'er approach it's treasures to annoy. 
Kow in your bloom, and health, and smiling 

years. 
The golden season grasp — now lay up store 
In fairest mansions of celestial peace ; 
So, when this earthly transient scene is o'er. 
Bright clierub angela, natives of that land, 
Sliall lead you, raptur'd, to your radiant home, 
"Where all the myriads of the ransom'd throng.' 
Shall hail you welcome io the mount of bliss ; 
There God's unsullied light, and life, and love. 
In one incessant glory's Blaze shall crown 
Our souls with joy, and everlasting rest. 
Beyond what man, or angels' tongue can namS^ 
Or largest- stretch of human heart desire. 

N. B. The above lines were addressed, upon 
the spot, to a company of young persons, whilst 
viewing the ruins of that place near Leeds, \p 
Yorkshire, on July 16, 1771. g 
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I7jc Dying Christian^ 

His steady eye surveys the happy shore, 
Where grief^ and pain, and sickness are xk) 

more; 
He counts the mighty ransom that was given 
To waft the sinner^s soul in peace to heaven— 
D^yeils on the promised bliss to lost mankind. 
While praise exalted fills his humble mind- 
Not to nimself, but to his Saviour flies, 
And in his boundless love .exulting die^. 



The Orphan Boy's Tah. 

Stay Lady ! stay for mercy's sake, 
And hear a helpless orphan's tale, 

Ah ! sure my looks must pity wake ; 
'Tis want that makes my cheeks so pale. 

Yet I was once a mother's pride. 
And niy brave father's hope and joy ; 

But in the Nile's proud fight he dy'd, 
And I am now an orphan boy. 

Poor foolish child ! how pleased was I, 
When news of Nelson's viptory came. 

Along the crouded streets to fly, 
And see the lighted windows flame. 

To force me home my mother sought — 
She could not bear to see my joy, 

For with my father's life 'twas bought. 
And made me a poor orphan boy. 

The people's shouts were long and loud ; 

My mother shuddering clos'd her ears— 
^^ Rejoice, rejoice," still cry'd the crowd*— 

Mv mother answer'd with her tears. 



^ 
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Oil ! why do tears steal down your cheeky 
CryM I, " while others shout with joy ;'^ 
. She kissed me and in accents weak, 
.! She cali'd me her poor orphan boy. 

^^ What is an orphan boy," I said, 
When suddenly she gaspM for breath, 

Afid her eyes clos'd — 1 shriek'd for aid, 
But ah ! her eyes were closM in death. 

My hardships since I will not tell, 
But now no more a parent's joy, 

Ah ! Lady I have learnt too well, 
"What His to be an orphan boy. 

Oh were I by your bounty fed ! 

Nay, gentle lady do not chide, 
Trust me, I mean to earn my bread— 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride. 

Lady you weep, what is't you say, 

You'll give me cloathing, food, employ ; 

Look down dear parents, look and see. 
Your happy, happy orphan boy. 



Hals the Painter, 

Ifaerlem has given birth to several eminent 

?ainters, particularly Bergham, Wouvernians, 
btade and Ruysdael, all of them very celebrat- 
ed artists. Hals also, though he was born at Ma- 
lin(?6, in Flanders, having fixed his residence in 
this place, it's inhabitants are proud of owning 
him for a citizen ; and the celebrity of this paint- 
cr proved the means of attracting Vandyke hi- 
ther 6n his way to England, where he had been 
invited by Charles the First. Wishing to be un- 
known on his arrival, Vandyke employed a stra- 
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Ciigein t(^ seduce Hals from an alehouse^ wkcrr 
it was his custom to pass away much of his time 
ill low company^ and spend all the money his 
profession enabled him to realise. A pressing 
iikvitation from a stranger of distinction, who 
>vished to have his portrait finished at one sitting, 
was accordingly sent to him ; bntit was with dif- 
ficulty that he could be prevailed upon to quit his 
much lovM liquor and company. At length he 
complied with the message, and was introduced 
to Vandyke ; who suftered no expression tb es- 
cape him that might lead to a discovery. Hals 
commenced his business, and worked in his best 
manner ; the stranger also appeared to be great- 
ly delighted, and declared how much he should 
like to possess a talent which produced such beau- 
tiful eft'ects, and did not appear to him to be of ve- 
ry difficult attainment, lie then took the pencil 
and began to sketch a subject. His mode of pro- 
ceeding soon made Hals entertain doubts a&to 
the quality of his guest, and he exhibited, as he 
felt, the utmost astonishment, when he beheld a 
roost masterly sketch of himself, finished by the 
hand of his distinguished visitor: he suddenly 
exclaimed, ^ You arc Vandyke ! for no other 
man could have produced such a portrait.' — As 
he pronounced these words, he threw himself on 
that great painter's neck, and remained for some 
time absorbed in speechless wonder and delight 

For a Lady-s Sampler. 

Jesus permit thy gracious name to stanS^ 
As the first efibrt of -an infant hand ; 
And while her fingers o'er this canvass movo. 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy love ; 
VVkh thy dear children, let her share a part, 
ind write thy name thysnlf upon licr heart. 
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